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higheſl ſucceſs, enjoyed many 
lite, without neu of any 3 
that of ambition, His talents were ſuch as wou 
have rendered him victorious at the head of an 
army he commanded, und he would, have go- 
vernedin any republic that bad gi given him birth, 
Having now gained a moſt complete e 
ſucceſs only ſcemed to increaſe his a a 
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inſpire him with freſh reſolution to füce new | 
dangers. He reſolved, therefore, to purſue his 
laſt advantage, and follow Pompey to what- | 
ever country he ſhould retire z convinced that 
during his life he might gain new triumphs, 
but could never enjoy ſecurity, Hearing 
therefore of his being at Amphipolis, he ſent 
off his troops before him, and th _ 
on board a uy > frigate in older th 
Helleſpont z but, in * middle of the ſtreight, 
he fell in with one of Pompey's commanders, 
at the head of ten ſhips of war. Ceſar, no 
way terrißed at the ſuperiority. of his force, 
bore up to him, and commanded him to ſub-. 
mit, The other inſtantly obeyed, awed by | 
the terror of Ceſar's name, and ſurrendered. | 
himſelf and his fleet at diſcretion, 
From thence he continued his voyage 
Epheſus, then to Rhodes ; and, being ee 
that Pompey had been there before him, he 
made no doubt but that he was fled to th 
wherefore, loſing no time, he ſet ſail for that © 
kingdom, and arrived at Alexandria with about 
four thouſand men; a very inconſiderable 
to keep ſuch a powerful kingdom ynder ſub. 
jection. But he was now grown ſo ſecure in 
his' good fortune,” that he expected to find 
obedience whereyer he found men. Upon his 
landing, the firſt accounts he received were of 
Pompey” s miſcrable end; and ſoon after one 
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of the murderers came with his head and ring 


as a moſt grateful preſent to the conqueror, 
But Cæſar had tos much humanity to be pleaſed 


from it with horror, and, after a ſhort, pauſe, 
gave vent to his pity in a fldod: of tears. He 


ſhortly after ordered a magnificent tomb to be 
built to his memory, on the ſpot Where he Wa 


murdered and a temple near the place to Ne» 


meſis, who was the goddeſs that puniſhed thoſe 
that were cruel to men in adverſity. . 


It ſhould ſeem that the Egyptians/by, this 


time had ſome hopes of breaking off all alli- 
ance wich the Romans z which they conſidered, 
as in fact it was, but a, ſpecious ſubjection; 
They firſt began to take offence at Caeſar's car- 
rying the enligns of Roman power before him 
as he entered the city. Fhotinus the eunuch 
alſo treated him with great diſreſpect, and even 
attempted his life, - Crſar, however, Who 
knew, how to diſſemble, contealed his reſents 
ment till he had @ force ſufficient to wx his 
treachery, and ſending priyately for the legions 
which had been formerly enrolled — Poms 
pey's ſervice, as being che neareſt to Egypt, he. 
in the mean time, pretended to repoſe an en- 
tire confidence in the king's miniſter, making 
great entertainments, and aſſiſting at the con- 
rs who were in great 
n he ſoon 


n at Alexand 
| 103 » 2 
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Ceſur as to C 


| lace, which commanded the harbour, where he 
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changed his manner when he found hitmſelf it © 


no from the miniſter's attempts, and 
declared, that, as being Rothan conſul, it wis 


his duty to ſettle the ſucceſſion to the Egyptian 


Crown. 


eee ee ü n 
crown of Egypt; Ptolemy, the acknowleged 


king y and the celebrated Cleopatra, n 

who, by the cuſtom of the country, was alſo his 
wife, and, by their father's will, ſhared j6intly in 
the ſucceſſion, However, not being contented 
with a bare participation of power, the aimed 
at governing alone; but being oppoſed in het 
views by the Roman ſenate, who confirmed het 
brother's title to the crown, ſhe was baniſhed | 
into Syria with Arſinoe her younger ſiſter, C 
far, however, gave her new hopes of aſpiri 

the ki and ſent to both her and 


borne the moſt inveterate hatred, us well i 
diſdained accepting this 
propoſal, and backed his refuſal by ſeating 1 a 
army of twenty thouſand men to beſiege him ini 
Alexandria. Ceſar bravely repulſed the ede: 
my for ſome time, but finding the city of too 
kene be eri i ſmall an army 
as he then commanded, he retited to the pas 


N n Achilles, who 
_ commanded 


| 


| 


brother to plead theit cauſe before him. Phe: 
tinus, the young king's guardian, whe had long 


I 
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with great vigour, and ſtill aimed at making 


every effort to prevent him. He next poſſeſt 
himſelf of the iſle of Pharos, which was the key 


abled to receive the ſupplies ſent him from all 
ſides z and, in this ſituation, he determined to 
withſtand the united force of all the Egyptians. 
. In the mean time, Cleopatra, having heard of 
the preſent turn in her favour, reſolved to de- 
pend rather on Cæſar's favour for gaining the 
government than her own forces. She hd, im 


claims; but now judged it the wiſeſt way to 
rely intirely on the deciſion of her ſelf-ele&ted 


were ſo likely to influence Cæſar as the charms 
of her perſon, which, tho' not faultleſs,” were 
yet extremely ſeducing. She was now in 
the blooni of youth, and every feature 
rowed grace from the lively turn of her tem- 
per. To the moſt enchanting addreſs the 
joined the moſt nious vaice, which the 
hiſtorians of her time compare to the beſt tuned 


or mes rr 
3 


| 


to the Alexandrian port z by which he was en- 


A 


commanded. the Egyptians, attacked him there, 


himſelf maſter of the fleet that lay before the 
palace. Cæſar, however, too well knew the im- 
portance of thoſe ſhips in the hands of an ene 
my; and therefore burnt them all, in ſpite of 


fact, aſſembled an army in Syria to ſupport her 


judge. But no arts, as ſhe juſtly conceived, | 


inſtrument; with all theſe accompliſhments | 
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the times, and could give audience to % am- 
baſſadors of ſeven di t nations without an 
interpreter. The difficulty was how to get at 
Czar, as her enemies were in poſſeſſion of all 
the avenues that -led'to the palace. For this - 
purpoſe ſhe went on board a ſmall veſſel, and, 
in the evening, landed near the palace, where, 
being wrapt up in & coverlet, ſhe was carried by 
one Aſpolodorus into the very chamber of 
Cæſar. Her addreſs, at firſt, pleaſed him her 
wit and underſtanding till fanned the flame; 
but her careſſes, which were carried bey6nd 
the bounds of innocence, ge brought | him | 
over to ſecond her claims. — 

Wbile Cleopatra was thus employed in for 
warding her own views, her ſiſter Arſinoe was 
alſo ſtrenuouſly engaged in the camp, in pur- 
ſuing a ſeparate intereſt. She had found means, 
by the aſſiſtance of one Ganymede, her confi- 
dent, to make a large diviſion in the Egyptian 
army in her favour j and ſoon after by one off 
thoſe ſudden revolutions which are common in 
barbarian camps to this day, ſhe cauſed Achil- 
las to be murdered, and Ganymede to take the 
command in hit ſtead, arid to carry on the ſſege 
with greater vigour than before, - Ganymede's 
ptincipal-effort was by letting in the ſea upon 
thoſe canals which ſupplied the palace with freſh 
watery but this inconvenience Ceſar remedied 

by digging: a great number of wells, His next 
| endeavour 
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endeavour was, to prevent the junction of Ce- 
ſar's twenty-fourth legion, which he twige at- 
tempted in vain. He ſoon after made himſelf 
maſter of a bridge which joined the iſle of Pha- 
ros to the continent, from which poſt Ceſar 
was reſolved to diſlodge bim. In the hegt of 
the action, ſome mariners, partly through curio- 
ſity, and ambition, came and Joined the 
combatants, but, being ſeized with a panic, in- 
ſtantly. fled, and ſpread a' general terror thro? 
the army, All Cæſar's endeavours to rally his 
forces were in vain, the confuſjon was paſt re- 
medy, and numbers were” drovned or put to 
the ſword in attempting to eſcape. ' Now, 
therefore, ſeeing the irremediable diforder of 
his troops, he redires to a ſhip, in order to get 
to the palace that was juſt oppoſite: however, 
he was no fooner on board than grtat'crowdy 
entered at the fame time with him} vpon 
which, apprehenſive of the ſhip's ſinking, N 
jumped into the ſea; and ſwam two hund 

paces to the fleet that lay before the palace, all 
the time holding his own Commentaries in his 


left hand above water, and his, colt. of mail in 


— 


5 his teeth, * n 4 


The Atenddrians, finding their efforts ww 
take the palace 'ineffeual, endeavoured, at 
leaſt, to get their King out of Ceſar's' power, | 
as he had ſeized 4 — in the begin- 


of their diſputes. For this purpols they 
* 34 made 


I HISTORY ONT... 
made uſe of their 'cuſtomary- arts of diſicvlie 
tion, profeſſing the utmoſt deſire for peavey 
and only wanting the preſence of their lawful 
prince to give a ſanction to the treaty. Cπ ,t 
who was ſenſible of their perfidy, nevertheleſy 
concealed his ſuſpicions, and gave them their 
king, as he was under no apprehenſions from 
the abilities of & boy: Ptolemy, however; the 
inſtant he was ſet at liberty, inſtead of promot · 
ing peace, made overy e ane 

hoſtilities, 

In this manner Carſar was, hemmed ln fr | 
ſome time by this artful and inſidieus enemy, 
with all 7A of difficulties agginſt him y | 
but he way at laſt relieved from 4 1 mortify 
| Mithridgtes Pe nut, ond 
his moſt faithful partizans, who came with an 
army to his aſſiſtance, This general, led 
a numerous army In Syria, marched, into - 
5p 5 took the ay n wes 

gyptlan army wit at : 
wi Ceſar, attacked their camp with a — 
ſlaughter of the Egyptians : Ptolemy himſelf, 
attempting to eſcape on board a veſſel that ws 
failing down the river, was drowned * 
wy l taz and Ceſar thus became 
pt without any farther oppoſition, 115 

4 ore appointed, that Cleopatra, with her 
younger brother, who was then but an, Infant, 


Pere govern, — to the * 
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of [their father's will, and drove out 4. 
with Ganymede into baniſhment. | 


for a while, ſeemed to relax from the uſual at» 


tivity of his conduct, captivated with tha . | 


charens of Cleopatra, Inſtead of quitting Egypt 
to go and quell the remains of Pompey's party. 
he handing himſelf to his pleaſures, - 
whole nights in feaſts, 3 ——.— 
high wrought luxury with the 2 genes 
He even reſolved to attend her up the Ni 

Athiopia z but the brave veterans who had 
long followed his fortune, boldly reprehended 


his eandud., and refuſed to be nl fon ſo in · 
famous an expedition, Thus, at ra cad rage 
from his let 5 he reſolved why the 


call of ambition to that of love, ay 
Cleopatra, by whom he had a mY who 
terwards named Ceſario, in order to = 
Pharnaces the king of Boſphorus, who h 

made ſome inroads upon tho rn 


Rome. 
Thi prince, who was the ſon of the 


Mithridates, being ambitious of recovering 
father's dominlons, ſeized u 

Colchla, and overcame — | 
ſent againſt him, Upon Carſar's march to op» 
poſe him, Ph who was u much terrl- 


fied at the name of the general as at the ſtrength” 
Nr by all the arty of nenn. 


* . 


| 
| 


Having thus given away kingdoms, hes now, 
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tation, to avert the impending danger. Cefar 
exaſperated at his crimes and his ingratitude, 
nat firſt diſſembled with the ambaſſadors, and, 
uſing all expedition, fell upon the enemy un- 
expectedly, and, in a few hours, obtained a 
ſpeedy and a complete victory, Pharnaces at- 
tempting to take refuge in his capital, was 
flain' by one of his own eommander A juſt 
puniſhment for his former parricide, This vic- 
tory was gained with ſo much eaſe, that Ceſar 
could not avoid obſerving, that Pompey 'was 
very happy in gaining ſo much glory againſt 
this enemy at ſo eaſy a rate. In writing to a 
friend at Rome, he expreſt the rapidity of his 
victory in three words, vent, vidi, vid : "a man 
N (accuſtomed to conqueſt thought a flight 

| battle ſcarce worth a longer letter. 

| Ceſar having ſettled affairs in this part of 
the empire, as well as time would permit; hav- 
ing beſtowed the government of Armenia upon 
Ariobarzanes, that of Judea v pon Hyreanns - 
and Antipater, and that of Boſphorug upon Mts | 
thridates, embarked for Italy, where he ar- 
rived ſooner than his enemies could expect, but 
not before his affairs there abſolutely required 
his preſence. He had been, during his ab- 
ſence, created conſul for five years, dictator for 
one year, and tribune of the people for life. 
But Anthony, who in the mean time governed 
in Rome for him, had filled the city with riot and 
cence 
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THE) EM IRE OF ROME, | 
debauchery, and many commotions | enſued; | 
which nothing but the arrival of Ceſar ſo op- 


portunely could appeaſe. However, by his mo- 


deration and humanity, he {oon reſtored tran». 


quility to the city, ſcarce making any diſtinction 
between thoſe of his on and the oppoſite 
party. Thus having by gentle means, reſtored 
his authority at home, he prepared to march 
into Africa, where Pompey's party had found 
time to rally under Scipio and Cato, aſſiſted by 
Juba, king of Mauritania. But the vigour of 
his proceedings had like to have been retarded 
by a mutiny in his own army. Thoſe veteran 
legions who had hitherto conquered all that 
came before them, began to murmur for not 
having received the rewards which they had 
expected for their paſt ſervices, and now. in« 
ſiſted upon their diſcharge. The ſedition firſt 


had ſignalized themſelves for their valour and 
attachment to their general, Ceſar, at firſt, 
ſtrove to appeaſe them by promiſes of future 
rewards z- but theſe, inſtead of appeaſing the 
ſedition, only ſerved to increaſe it. The Whole 


army marched forward from Campania towards | | 


Rome, pillaging and plundering all the way. | 
Cæſar immediately qauſed the gates of the city 
to be ſhut, and ordered ſuch troops as were inrea- | 


Gineſs to defend the walls: he then boldly went 


put alone to meet the mutineers, notwithſtand- 
a+ + 04 how 0 | 1 | ing | 


| 


broke out in the tenth legion, which till then 


. 


charge. Then take 
conqueſte wich other troops, I promiſe that 


ed with a fall party In Africa, but the ret f 
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lng the repreſentations of his friends who werd 
concerned for his ſafety, Upon coming Inte 
the Campus Martius, where the moſt 'tumuls 
tuous were aſſembled, he boldly mounted his 
tribunal, and with « ſtern air demanded of the 
foldiers what they wanted, or who had con- 
ducted them there? A conduct reſolute 
ſeemed to diſconcert the whole band i they be- 
m by — that being worn out with 

tigue, and exhauſted by their numberleſs 
woundy, they were In hopes to obtaln u dif- 


your diſcharge,” cried 
Cmſar,, „ and when I ſhall have gained new 


«you ſhall be partakers in the ſpoil,” 80 


much generoſity quite confounded the ſegitious, 


who were agitated between the contending paſ . 
fions of gratitude and jealouſy ; they were 
grateful for his intended bounty, and jealous , 
leſt any other army ſhould ſhare the honours of 

completing the conqueſt of the world. They © 
unanjmouſly entreated his pardon, and even 
offered to be decimated to obtain it. Caeſar 
for a while ſeemed to continue inflexible, ahd 
at laſt granted as @ favour what it was his 
intereſt earneſtly to deſire, but the tenth le- 
gion continued ever after under his ſevere dif- 


. 
= 


pleaſure, ; - 
' Ceſar, according to his uſual diligence, lands 
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his army followed ſoon after! - Alder many 
movements, and ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between 
both armies, which only ſerved to 22 
kind without determining the eau of quur- 
rel, he reſolved at laſt Sen ee . 
battle. For this pu he inveſted the 
of Tapſus, ſu tScipio would ante 
ity relief, which turned out — wt hls 
eee 
camping near Ceſar they won cane 90 u e. 
neral battle, Caſar's (uccel was wy uſual ele 
enemy received a complete and Anal overthrow 
with Nets or no loſt on his ſide; Juba and 
Petreius his general killed) each other in de- 
ſpair Scipio, attempting vo eſcaps by'ſewintd 
Spain, fell in among the enemy am wil "lain 1, 
ſo that, of all the — TU Og, 
Cato was how alone remainings 
This emracrdinary man, whom'no 
rity could-elates, nor any miafortunes dep 
having retited into aſtor the battle 
Pharſalia, had led the wretched retains of chat 
defeat through deſurts and tac ih» _ 
feſted with' ſerpents of various tmalignity,” and 
was now in «he city of Utica, which he Rad bee | | 
left to defend however, in % with, | * 
even the ſue w or government, he had may 
formed the principal eltinens into u ſenate and! 
conceived a reſolution of holding out the % W. 
He accordingly beirn * 
1. + dh I " | i 


* 


3 F 
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this occaſion, and demanded their adviee.upan 
what meaſures were beſt to be taken, and 
whether they ſhould defend this laſt. cityithar 
owned the cauſe of freedom. If, ald ches 

« you are willing to ſubmit to Ceſary l Mun 
% acquieſce; but if you are willing to hanf 
„the dangers of defending the laſt; remains 
„ f liberty, let me be your guide and com- 
« panion in ſo great an enterprize. Rome hes 
«often recovertd from greater calamities chan 
- 4. theſe, and there are many motives; to 
« courage our attempt. Spain has declared 
« in our cauſe, and Rome itſelf bears the yoke © 
« with indignation. With reſpect to the has 
| ** wards we. muſt encounter, why. ſhould they 
* terrify. us ? , Obſerve our enemy : he-braves 
„ every danger, and encounters every 
© to. undo mankind and make hie country 
« wretched z and ſhall we. ſcruple 10 ſuffur 
« ſhort interval of pain in a cauſe ſo; glori- 
© ous?” This ſpeech had at firſt a ſurpriliag. * 
effect but the enthuſiaſm for liberty ſoon ſul» 
ding, he was reſolved no | 7 to — 
to be free who ſeemed natura 

very. He now therefore ae Fame of 1 
friends to ſave themſelves by ſea, and bade 
others to rely upon Ceſar's clemency y obſerve 
ing, that, as to himſelf, he was at laſt videos. 
rlous. After this, ſupping chearfully among 
his friends, he retired to hls apartment, wheres | 

WW behaved with unuſual render to hl = 
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and to all his friend 
bed-chamber, he laid himſelf down, and took 
up Plato's: dialogue on the immortality of the 
0 e ef b he hd lk bd 
ing to caſt his eyes. to ls bed. he 
_ <7 ſurprized not to find his ſword there, 
e ou by his ſon's order 
"while they were at ſupper, . Upon this, calling 


one of his domeſtica to know what was become 


of hu ſword, and receiving no anſwer, he re. 
ſumed his ſtudies z but ſome time after called 
for his {word again. When he had done reading, 
and perceiving nobody obeyed him in bring- 
ing his ford, he called all his domeſtics one 


after the other, and with a perempeory air de- 
manded his ſword once more. His ſon came 
in ſoon after, and with tears beſyught lum ia 
the moll humble manner to change his reſo 
lution, but, receiving a ſtern reprimand, he de- 
ſiſled from his perſuaſions, . His fword 
length brought him he ſeerned ſativf 
cried out, Now agalh Lam maſter of m 
He then took up the book again, which 
twice over, and fell Into a ſound Nleep, * 
awaking, he called to one of his 1 15 
know If hls friends were embarked, or 
thing yet remalned that could be done to ſerv 
them, The fteedman, aſſuring him tha 


4 
* 


room, fag en ap M Bond e 


[ 


1, When he came into bie 


ppen · 


Fr 


ral 
was 15 was then ordered again to leaye i | 


N 
14 
fx : " 
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Aim with his ſword thtough the 

Bot with that force he intended, for the 

not diſpatching bim, he fell upon his, Bed, 

at the ſame time oyerturned a won ot alt 

he had been drawing ſome 229 fee rf 

At the noiſe he _ In his fall his rant! 
ve a ſhiek, and his f6n and friends tm 
lately entered the tom. They found"himi 

weltring in his blood, und his bee pulled 
out through the wound. The phyfichun was 

Aended his famlly perceiving that his Mte fn 


were yet untdurhed, was for 
but Whew Cuto had recyyered ————k 
underftool their intention to preſerve hiv | 
he puſhed the phyſician from him, and with 
fierce blen tore out his bowels and 

In this manner Cato died, who | 
- the moſt faultleſs characters we fl ws 
Roman hiſtory, He was ſevere bug not 
he was ready to pardon much N 5 
oiders than de could forgive in Riek. 
Na ey and auſterity ſeemed rather thi 

& of priticiple than natural conftiitien, 


tho man, Was tnore humane to his depe 


or better loved by thoſe about him. 
ſtancy of his n to Cieſur rack 


tom a thorough conviction of the A 


is aims. And the laſt act of his life was 
le to the tenets of his ſeck! us the" 
5 r 


1 
4 
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and filled Rome with. a concourſe of — 
from every part of Ita. 

The people, intoxicated with the allurements 
of pleaſure, thought their freedom too ſmall a 
| return for ſuch benefits. They ſeemed eager 
1 only to find out new modes of homage, und 
| . unuſual epithets of adulation for their grent 
enſlaver. He was created by -a new title Mas 
gifler Morum, or maſter of the morals of the 
people; he received the title of emperor, fu- 
ther of his country; his perſon was declared 
| ſacred; and, in ſhort, upon him alone were de- 
| volved: for life all the great dignities of the 
ſtate, It muſt be owned, however, that ſo much 
| = could never have been intruſted to better 
ping. He immediately began his empire 
by repreſung vice and encouraging virtue. He 
committed the owe of judicature to:the. ſts 
nators and the knights alone, and by many 
ſumptuary laws reſtrained the ſcandalous luxus 
\ ries of the rich. He propoſed | newards to u 
ſuch as had many children, and took the moſt 
prudent methods of repeopling the city that 
had been exhauſted in the late commotions, 51s 
Having thus reſtored proſperity ance more to 
Rome, he again found himſelf under a neceſſity 
of going into Spain to oppoſe an army whiets - 
had been raiſed there under the two ſons g 
Pompey, and Labienus his former 
, 08 Alan in . with his uſual 
celerity, | 


——_} _—— — — - 
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celerity; and arrived in Spain before the 
thought him yet departed from Rome. Cneiu 
and Sextus, ' Pompey's ſons, profiting by — 
unhappy father's "example, refolved as much 
as poſlible to the war ; fo that the firſt 
operations of the two armies were ſpent in ſieges 
and fruitleſs attempts to ſurprize euch other. 
At length Ceſar, after raking many cities from 
the enemy; and purſuing Pompey with un- 
wearied | at laſt compelled him 
to come to & battle upon the. plains of Munda. 
Pompey drew up his men dy break of day upon 
the declivity of an hill with great exaCtneſs and 


order. Caeſar drew up his men likewiſe in che 


plain below i and, after advancing a little way 
from his trenches, he ordered his men to make 
an halt, expecting the enemy to come down 


from the hill, This delay made Cieſar's ſol- 


diers begin to murmur, while Pompey's with 
full vigour poured down upon them, and a 
dreadful conflict began. | Hitherto Cæſir had 
fought for glory, but here” he fought * 
life. His ſoldiers behaved with intrepi 
cited by the hopes of making this a 

riod to their labour. - Pompey's men 


their lives formerly given them when over. 
thrown in Afrita. The firſt ſhock was ſo d 
ful, that Cacfar's men, who had hitherts bee 
uſed to conquer, now. began to waver. Cæſat 
; | C0 -- was 


7 
leſs. ſtrenuous, expecting no pardon, as having he! 


10 
4 
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46s never in ſo much danger «4 now 13\he threw 
himſelf ſeveral times into the very throng of 
battle. What,” cried he, ue you going/to 
« give up your genetal, who iv grown e in 
* fighting at your head, 10 a parcel of boys if 
Upon this his tenth legion, willing to tete 
their general's loſt eſteem, exerted themſelves 
with more then former beavery i and 6 pa 
of horſe being detached by Labienus from ale 
camp in purſuit of a body of Numidian caralrys 
Cæſat cried aloud, that they were flying. This | 
ery inſtamly ſpread itſelf through both armiet 
exciting the one as much 4 it deprefied, this 
other. Now therefore the tench legio 
forward, and a total rout ſdon enſued. Thi 
thouſand men were killed on, Pornpey's fide, 
amongſt whom was Labienus, whom Cæſar or- 
dered to be buried with the funeral donburs.n 

a general officer. Cneius Pompey caped wi 
a few horſemen to the ſen ſide, but anding h 
paſſage intercepted by Cefar's lieutenant, 4 
was obliged to ſeek for & retreat in an 
cavern, Here, wounded und deſtitie of all 
kinds of Tuccour, he patiently awaited the 
proach of the enemy, He whs quitkly 
covered by ſome of the enemy's troops, Wis 
* preſently cut off his head and brown 8 
Ceſar. His brother Sextus, however, concealed 
himſelf ſo well that he eſcaped all purſuſt . ſo 
ere wichout _ 


he If e Hed e 
began to fink Into contempt. He enlarged the 
number of ſenators alſo ; but, as be Rad pre- 
viouſly deſtroyed their power, their new ho- 
nours were but empty titles. He took care to 
all ho bad been in arms againſt him, | 
not till he had deprived them of the power 
of reſiſtance. He even ſet up once more the 
ſtatues of Pompey, which, however, as Cicero 
obſerved, he only did to ſecure his own, In 
ſhort, if his dlemency, his juſtice, and mode- 
ration did nat proceed from virtue, 1 5 
1 


had all the effect of virtyes in the tate, w 
anſwered the | urpoſe of the public as well, N. 
wif eg n W 


1 for e * | 


| 
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. adorned the city with magnificent buildings i 


he rebuilt Carthage and Corinth, co- 
lonies to both cities; ' he undertook to level 


| ſeveral mountains in Italy, to drain the Pontine | 


marſhes near Rome, and deſigned; to cut 
through the iſthmus. of Peloponeſus. Thus, 
with a mind that could never remain inactive, 
he pondered mighty projects and deſigns 'be- 
yond the limits of the longeſt life; but the 
greateſt of all was his intended expedition 
againſt the Parthians, by-which he deſigned to 
revenge the death of Craſſus ; then to paſs 
through Hyrcania, and enter Scythia along tt 
banks, of the Caſpian Seay from thence to 
himſelf a way through the immeaſurable 
of Germany into Gaul, and ſo return to Roi 
Theſe were the aims of ambition: the 2 
of a few individuals put an end to them. all. 
The ſenate, with an adulation which m 
the degeneracy of the times, continued to | 
him with freſh honours, and he continued q 
equal vanity to receive them. They ally 
one of the months of the year after his 
they ſtampt money with his image z th 
ered his ſtatue to' be ſet up in all the ci es of 


the empire; they inſtituted public ſacrifices on 
his birth-day, and talked, even in his life-time, 


of enrolling him among the number of, Nl 


gods. Anthony, at one of the public 


Wai ventured to offer him a diadem; . 
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he put ĩt hack again, refuling it ſeveral times, 
and receiving at every refuſal loud acclama- 


tions from, the people. One day, when the ſe- 
nate ordered him ſome particular honours, he 


neglected to. riſe fram his ſeat ; and from that 


moment envy. began to mark, him for deſtruc- 


tion, Mankind are ever moſt offended at an 
treſpaſs on ceremony, ſince à violation of de- 


corum is uſually an inſtance of contompt. It 


began therefore to be rumoured: that he in- 


tended to make himſelf king, which, though 
in fact he was, the people, who had an utter 
averſion to the name, could not bear his aſſum- 
ing the title, Whether he really deſigned to 


aſſume that empty henour muſt now for ever 


remain a ſecret 4 but certain it is, that the un- 
ſuſpecting openneſs: of his conduct marked 
ſomething, like a confidence in the inhocence 


of his intentions. - When informed by thoſe = 


about him of the jealouſies of many perſons who 
envied his power, he was heard to ſay, That he 
had rather die once by treaſon, than to live con- 
tinually in apprehenſions of it: when adviſed 
by ſome to beware of Brutus, in whom he had 


for ſome time tepoſed the greateſt corifidence; 
j 


he opened his. breaſt, all ſcarred with wounds 
ſaying, ! Cag you think Brutus cares for 
poor pillage as this * and being one night a 
ſupper, as his friends diſputed among 


ſelves what death all © watt he er The 
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which was moſt ſudden, und leaſt foreſten// Bad, 
to convlnce the world how little he bad to aps | 
prehend from his enemies, he: diſbanded his 
company of Spanlſh guards, which facititered. 
the enterprize againſt 1 life for he ſhould 
have conſidered that confldence ann, 
h but raſhneſs, v4 

A deep-laid bee em de 0c 
tutlon againſt him, compoſed of no leſb hn 
ſixty ſenators. They were Rill che more ters | 
midable us the generality of them were of e 
own party 4 and, being raiſed above oer ei 
nent, felt more ſtrongly the weigh of vg. 

At the head of this co 
Brutus, whoſe life Cuſur had ſpared 


deſcended from that Brutus who: . 
gave liberty to Rome. The bor free 
dom ſeemed to have been tranſmittod with the / 
blood of his anceſtors down to him. "But! 
though he deteſted tyranny, yet be could no 
fordear loving e 


THE EMI OF ROME of 
r 
portunity | reven 
nation,  whith wok wel ids! pathos —— 
than from public motives. - N 

— — See eee fits 
to their proceedings, remitted the execation of 
this deſign to the ides of March, the day uon 
which Caeſar was to be offered the crown, The 
augurs had foretold that this day would be 
fatal to him, and the night he heard 
his wife Calpurnla lamenting in her ſleep, and 
being awakened ſhe confeſſed to him, ſhe 
dreame of his being «afſMlnated In her arms. 
"Theſe omen in ſon\e meaſure began to | 
his intentions of going to the ſenate, as he he 
reſolved, that day 1 þut one of the conſpirators 
coming in, prevailed — bo his reſo» 
Jeng Lay rags would 
attend his ſtaying at home till e wiſe lk 
lucky dreams, 'and of the tions that were 
made for his appearance. Av he went along t 
the ſenme, u ſlave, who haſtened to him with In- 
formation of the conſpiracy, attempted to c⁷ nm 
near him, but evuld not for the crowd, Arte 
midorus, a Greek philoſopher, who had diſcovered 
the whole plot, delivered him x memorial c- 
ning the ben of bn norman da Cy 
gave it, with other papers, to one of his | 
ries without reading. ons dats things or 


a 6 | 
| houſe, 


1 
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houſe, where the conſpirators were * IN to 
receive him, he met one Spurina, an 
who bad foretold his danger, to whom he 
ſmiling, ** Well, Spurina, the Ides of March 
« are come.“ © Yes,” replied the augur, hut 
u they are not yet over.” As ſoon ag he had 
taken his place, the-conſpirators came near him 
under pretence of ſaluting him z and Cimber, 
who was one of them, approached in a ſuppliant 
poſt ure, pretending to ſue for his brother's "| 
don, who was baniſhed by his order. All 
conſpirators ſeconded him with great ear 
neſs, and Cimber, ſeeming to ſue with = 
reater ſubmiſſion, took hold of the bottom af 
is robe, holding him ſo as to prevent hia f- 
ſing. This was the ſignal agreed on. Caſoa, 
who was behind, ſtabbed him, though lightly, 
in the ſhoulder, Cœſar inſtantly turned round; 
and, with the ſtyle of his tablet; wountled him 
in the arm. However, all the conſpirators 
were now alarmed, and, incloſing him round, 
he received a ſecond ſtab from an unknown 
hand in the breaſt, while Caſſius wounded him 
in the face. He ſtill defended - himſelf wich 
great vigour, ruſhing among them, and throw- 
ing down ſuch as oppoſed him, till he ſaw 
Brutus among the conſpirators, who, coming 
up, ſtruck his dagger into his thigh. , From 
that moment Cæſar thought no more of de- 
= le himſelf, but looking upon ane 
| rator, 


— 


g 


* — -_ 


— - 
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rator, cried out, “ And you too, my ſon!" 


Then covering his head, b ſpreading q his robe 


before lum, I order to fall with'greater decency, 
he ſunk down at the baſe of Pompey's ſtatue, 


after receiving three and twenty wounds from 


hands' which he vainly” ſuppoſed he had UE 


armed by his benefits, 


Ceſar was killed in the fAifty-fixth r, his 
age, and about fourteen years, after he began 
the conqueſt of the world. If we examine fits 
hiſtory, we ſhall be equally at a lofs whether 


moſt to admire his great abilitles or hid won- 


derful fortune. To pretend to ſay that from 


the beginning he planned the ſubje&ion of his 


native country, is doing no great credit to his 
well-known: penetration, as a thouſand obſta- 
cles lay in his way, which fortune, rather than 


conduct, was to ſurmount. No man, therefore, 


of his ſagacity, would have begun a ſcheme in 


which the chances of ſucceeding wert ſo rf: | 


againſt him: it is moſt probable that, like 


very ſucceſsful men, he only made the beſt of 


every occurrence; and his ambition riſing with 


his good fortune, from at firſt, being Nouns: | 
think * 
of governing the world, When he Found ſcarce 


with humbler aims, he at laſt began 


any obſtacle to oppoſe his deſigns. Such Is 
the diſpoſition! of man, whoſe cravings a 


power are always moſt l he enjoy! Y | 


the greateſt ſhare. 
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7 | From the death of Cefar to the battle of AGium 84 
| the death of Anthony, which Griled the 


AT 1 D 
8 4 | l 
112008 
ng Urcn the death of Cod s'conj 
| ' happened which was never known before then 
N was no longer any tyrant, and yet liberty WM 
- extioguiſhed ; for the cauſes which had con- 
14 tributed to its deſtruction 3 


vent its revival. The ſenate had made 
uſe of their power in the e 
people huddered at the thought of 
them with it once more, , - 
As ſoon as the conſpitators had 
N cab, they began to addreſs A 
ſenate in order to vindicate the motives of their 
enterpriſe, and to excite them to join in.-ptth 
curing their country's freedom: ; thy uni- 
verſuſ coldneſi with which their expoſtulations 
| were received, ſoon taught them to fear 
_ condug would not meet with many ad 
All the ſenators who were not accemplices fl 
with ſuch precipitation that the lives of. 
of them were endangered in the throng: · 


| "oy alſo * now alatmed, le 
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their ambition under the veil of promoting ju» 


tice, Of this number was Anthony, whom we 


have already ſeen acting 
Cæſar, and governing 
with ſuch little juſtice o 
man of moderate abilities and exceſſive vices, 
ambitiousof poweronly becauſe it gave his plen- 


ſures a wider range do riot in 4 but filled in 
war, to which he had been trained from is 


youth, He was conſul ſot this year, and 5e. 
folved, with 


Lepldus, who was fond of com. 
at 


| 


Part 


* 


or decency. He was 4 


opportunity 
power which Ceſar had died | 
felon of rr | 


* 
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his devotion z and Anthony, being conſul, wal 
permitted to command them. 1 i 
was to poſſeſs themſelves of all Cæſar's 

and money, and the next to convehe the 

Never had this auguſt aſſembly been — 
upon ſo delicate an vecaſion; as it was to deten 


mine whether Cæſar had been a legal magiſt 


trate or a tyrannical uſurper and whether th 
who killed him merited reward or 'purifhi 
ments. There were many of theſe WO had 
received all their promotions from Ceſar, un 
had acquired large fortunes in conſequence 
his appointments: to vote him an uſurper, there. 
fore, would be to endanger thelr property; and 
yet to vote him innocent — anger the 
ſtate. In this dilemma they ſeemed willing (1 
reconcile extremes 3 Wherefore they cnn 
all the acts of Cieſar, and yet granted a 
pardon to all the conſpirators, | 

This deeree was very fur from aving An 
thony ſatlifaction, as It granted ſeeurityto's 
number of men who were the avoweg enemies 


| ef tyranny, and who would be foremoſt in op- 


fing his ſchemes of reſtoring abſolute: 
= — the ſenate had Nudes all you 
Acts without diſtincklon, he formed a ſcheme 
. this of making him rule when dead ud 
imperiouſly as he had + Fon when living. Being, 
_ as was ſald. —— of Coſar's of 
n be far galned upon 1 —— 
ts to 
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ö inſert whatever he thought pro- 
By theſe means great ſums of money, 


were here diſtributed among the people 4. and 


the government was here ſure of finding a gta- 
tuity, Things being in this forwardneſs.hy de» 
manded that Caeſar's funeral obſequies ſhould 
be performed, which the ſenate no could not 
decently forbld, as they had never declared 
him a tyrant: - accordingly the body was 
brought forth into the Forum with the 155 
ſolemnity Fund An 1 himſelf. 
with theſe laſt _ — — hls 
operations upon the people by 
the prevalling — of — Intereſt, He 
Arit read them Caeſar's Will, In which he. had 
left Oftaylvs, his ters gran 
permitting him to take the name of Ceſar, 

three parts of hls pelvate fortune Brutus was to 
Inherit in eaſe of hls death, The Roman pros 
ple were left the gardens which he had on the. 
other (\de of the 'T'yber ) and every eltlsen, In 
particular, was to recelve- three bundred fes. 
terces, This laſt bequelt- not a -Jithle con- 
tributed to Inereaſo the people's affect len for 
thelr late dletator ; they now began to 


to conſſder 
Cwoſar as a father, whoy not ſatlalſod with doing. 
greateſt good while living, thought o 


them the 
benefeing che them even after death, ä 
3 


hich Caeſar would never 
every man who had any ſeditious deſigus againſt 


— "Nr 


* 


u lemn voms, * 
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continued reading, the multitude began to. be 
moved, and ſighs and lamentatioat were aan 
from every quarter. Anthony ſeeing} the . 
dience favourable to his deſigns,, now bejran.ys 
addreſs the aſſembly in a more pathetic ſirainy 
he preſented before them Caeſar's, blaody · ruh 
and, as he unfolded it, tool care they ſhould 
obſerve the number of ſtabs in it : then diſplays 
ing an image which to them appeared the body 
korea - with wounds 4 Thie 
 eried he, * this is all that is left of him who 
« was befriended by the gods, and loved he 
* mankind even to adoration. This ia he 0 
« whom we vowed eternal fidelity, and whale 
« perſon both the ſenate and the people: d 
« curred to declare was ſacred. Behold naw 
« the execution of theſe vows:: behold: bes 
© the proofs of our gratitude, The bravat 


« ag — rat return| Is 1 
«* venge his cauſe? Is there none that, mind 


« brave, ready to offer up my life on this 
« rjous occaſion, And you, ye daikties, 
« tors of: the Roman Empire, accept my 


| nc 
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„intentions.“ The people could now no lon- 
ger contain their indignacion'; they unanimouſly | 
cried out for revenge z/all the old ſoldiers who 
had fought under him burnt, ' with his body, 
their coronets, and other marks of conqueſt 


with which he had honoured them. A great 


number of the firſt matrons in the city threw 
in their ornaments alſo ; Ul at length tage ſue- 
ceeding toſorrow, the multitude ran, with Ham- 
ing brands, from the pile to ſet fire to the con- 
ſpirators houſes,” In, chis rage of reſentment, 
meeting with one Cinnag whom they miſtook 
for another of the ſame name who whs in tho 
conſpiracy, they tore him in pieces. The con- 
ſpirators themſelyes, however, being well guard- 
ed, repulſed the multitude with no great trou- 
ble; bur perceiving the. rage of the people, 
they thought it, ſoon after, ſafeſt to retire from 
the city. The populace being thus. left; to 


1 


themſelves; ſet no bound to their ſorrow arid 


gratitude Divine honours were granted him; 


an altar was erectecꝭ on the place where his body 
was burnt, Where, afterwards, was eretted 4 
column inſcribed to the father of h . 
In the mean time Anthony, who had 

this flame, reſolved to make the beſt of the 

caſion, Having gained the people by his 7 
in Creſar's cauſe} he next endesvoured to bin 
over the fenate. by u ſeeming concern fbr the 


8 the Rate, 12 therefore wy 


1 


*4 
9 


to recall Sextus, Pom 


a ſedltlon of the people who roſe to 


that power, which he had thus artfully 1 
But an obſtacle to his ambition ſeemed 
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only remalning forl; 
who had concealed himſelf in Spain mee 
death of his father y and to grant him 
command of all the fleets of the empire,” Hh 
next ſtep to their confidence, was the que 


death of Ceſar, and putting their leader Amy: 
thus to death, . who pretended to be the ſon 
Marius, He, after this, ded to dread 
the reſentment of the multitude, and demiafnd- 
ed a guard for the ſecurity of his perſon; * 
ſenate granted his requeſt, and, under Mis 
pretext, he drew round him a body of flix tf 
ſand reſolute men, attached to His intereſt, 
ready to execute his commands. Thus he 
tinued every day making rapid ſtrides to bid 
lute power; al} the authority of government 
was lodged in his hands, and thoſe"of His o 
brothers alone, who ſhared among theft de 
conſular, tribunitian, and prætorian power. 
His vows to revenge Cæſar's death ſeemed 
ther poſtponed, or totally forgotten; and 
only aims ſeemed to be to confirm hinifelFin 


iy 


from a quarter on which he leaſt expectell 


This was from Octavius Cæſar, afterwards ell. 


ed Auguſtus, as we ſhall henceforth take"leave 
to call him, though he did hot rebelye the fe 
till long after. Auguſtus,” who was ktlie Brand 


* c hd _— 
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nn nth ang adopted ſon of Ceſar, was at Ap - 
on 

then but 9 A years old, and had been ſent 

to that city to improve hlmſalf In the ſtudy, of 
Grecian literatyre. . Upon the news of Caeſar's 
death, notwithſtanding the earneſt diſſuallont 
of all his friends, he reſolved to return to 
Rome, to, claim, the Inheritance, and revenge 
the death of his uncle. From the former pro- 
feſſions of Anthony, he expected to find him a 
warm aſſiſtant to his aims z and he doubted not, 
by his concyrrence, do take ſignal vengeance 
on all who, had 8 hand in the conſpiracy. 
However, he was greatly diſappointed, . An- 
thony, whoſe projects were all to aggrandizehim- 
ſelf, gave him hut a very cold reception, and. 
inſtead of granting him the fortune left him by 
the will, delayed the payment of it upon va- 
rious pretences, hoping to check his ambition, 
by limiting his circumſtances. But Auguſtus 
ſceins to have inherited, not only the wealth, 
but the inclinations of his uncle; inſtead, there - 
fore, of abating his claims, he even fold his 
own patrimonial eſtate, to pay ſuch legacies as 


Cæſar had left, and particularly thattothepepple, 
By theſe means he . a degree of populari+ | 


ty, which his ies vainly laboured to dimi4 
niſh, and which, in fact, he had many ot 


methods to procure. His converſation was 


3 and inſinuating, his face comely and 
D 2 bre cful, 


| 


when his kinſnan was (lain, He was | 


0 
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gn, and his affection to the late dictator 
ſincere, that every perſon was charmed, els 
ther with his piety or his addreſs. But what ad 
ed ſtill more to his intereſt was, the name of 
Cæſar, which he had affumed, and, in conſe - 
quence of which, the former followers of his 
uncle now flocked in great numbers to him. 
All theſe he managed with ſuch art, that, 
while he gained their affections, he never laſh 
their eſteem z; ſo that Anthony now began td 
conceive a violent jealouſy for the talents of his 
young opponent, and ſecretly laboured to 
counteract all his deſigns. In fact, he did nog 
want reaſon z for the army near Rome, ti 
had long wiſhed to ſee the conſpirators/punl 
ed, began to turn from him to his rival, whom 
they {aw more ſincerely bent on gratifying their 
deſires. Anthony having alſo am by, Pr.) 
vernment of Hither Gaul from the people, 0% 
of his legions, that he had brought home fm 
his former government of Macedonigy went 
over to Auguſtus, notwithſtanding all his re- 
monſtrances to detain them. This produced, 
as uſual, interviews, complaints, recrimint«. 
tions, and pretended reconciliationss which ons 
ly tended to widen the difference y ſo thaty ub 
length, both ſides prepared for war. Thus the 
ſtate was divided into three diſtinct factious 
that of Auguſtus, who aimed at procuring Ce- 
ſar's inheritance, and revenging his. 2 
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that of Anthony, whoſe ſole view was to obtain 


abſalute power j and that of the conſpirators, | 


former authority, f 


who. endeavoured to. reſtore the ſenate to its 
Anthony being raiſed by the peopleto his new 


government of Ciſalpine Gaul, contrary to the 


inclinations of the ſenate, reſolyed to enter up- 
on his province immediately, and oppoſe Bru- 
tus, who commanded a ſmall body of troops 
there, while his army was yet entire. He ac- 
cordingly left Rome, and marching chither, 
commanded Brutus to depart. ' Brutus, being 
unable to oppoſe him, retired with his forces 
but being purſued by Anthony, he was at laſt 
beſieged in the city of Mutina, of which he 
ſent word to the ſenate. ny 

In the mean while, Apguſtus, who, by this 
time, had raiſed & body, of ten thouſand men, 
returned to Rome z and, being reſolyed, be- 
fore he attempted, to take vengeance\ on the 
conſpirators, if poſſible, to diminiſh the power 
of Anthony, began, by bringing over the 


ſenate to ſecond his deſigns, In this he ſue- 


ceeded, by the credit of Cicero, who. long had 
hated Anthony, becauſe he thought him the 


enemy of the ſtate, Accordingly, by means | 


of his great (eloquence, a decree was paſſed, 
ordering Anthony to raiſe the ſiege of Mutina, 
to evacuate Ciſalpine Gaul, and to await th 


further orders of the ſenate upon the banks of | 
E the 


[ 


— 


I . 
* 


and, inſtead of obeying, began to'profeſy 
diſpleaſure at being hitherto 'ſ6" fubmiſſlve. 


conſuls were mortally wounded ; but 
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the Rubicon, It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, =) 
in the preſent ſtate of government in Rome, 
commander, at the head of a victorlous 1 
would pay little attention to an ineffectide det! 


cree. Anthony treated the order with _ 


Nothing now therefore remained for the' {6 
nate, but to declare him an enemy to che ſtay 
and to ſend Auguſtus, with the army he Hd 
raiſed, to curb his infolence. Augiſtus uus 
very ready to offer is ariniy'for his paige 
in order to puniſh his own private yuries, 
fore he undertook thoſe of the public. 
two conſuls, Hirtius and Panſa, joined alſo th 
forces, and'thus combined, they marched, 
the head of a numerous army, 3 Anthony, 
into Ciſalpine Gaul. He, on his part, was 

flow in oppoſing them. After one or tw if 
effectual conflicts, both armies came to 4 Sehe 
ral engagement; in which Anthony was dee 
feated, and compelled to fly to Lepidus, ho 
commanded a body of forces in Further Gad 
This victory, however, which promiſed the 
ſenate ſo much ſucceſs, produced effefts v 
different from their expectations. The t 


previous to his death, calling Auguſtus t6 
bed-ſide, adviſed him to join with Aach 


telling him, that the ſeas only deſired to 


3 
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preſs both, by oppoſing them to each other, The 


ſpirits of Auguſtus M ſo that, from oat! time, 
he only ſoughr a pretext to break with them. 
Their giving the command of a part of his ar- 
my to Decimus Brutus, and their denying. him 
a triumph ſoon after, ſerved to alienate his 
mind entirely from them, and made him re- 
ſolve to join Anthony and- He was 
willing, however, to try the ſlate thorough- 
ly, before he came to an rupture z where- 
fore, he ſent to demand the conſulſhip, which 
was refuſed him. He then thought himſelf 
obliged to keep no meaſures with that aſſem- 
bly, but privately ſent to ſound the inclinations 


of Anthony and Lepidus, concerning a junction 


as the ſenate was to oppoſe him. Ag 
in fact, the general of both armies, and Lepi- 
dus was only neminally fa, his ſoldiers refuſing 
toobey him upon the- approach of the former, 
Wherefore, upon being aſſured of the aſſiſtance 


ſoon croſſed the Alps, with an army den- 
teen legions, 

had oppoſed their defigns. _ 
The ſenate how began, too late, to 
their error, in offering to diſoblige A 
they therefore gave him the conſulſhip, which 


| D4 Joining 


advice of the dying conſul ſunk deep en the 


of forces, and found them as cager to alliſt, 


of Auguſtus, upon their arrival in Italy, they 
breathing revenge * Wl who 


* " 


3 ; 
they bad io lately refuſed, and, to prevent hls | 


49, 


| joining wich Anthony, flattered him with new 


entered, and, finding all things ſafe, made 
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henours, and gave him:a power ſuperiot to all | 
lav. The firſt uſe Auguſtus made of this new 
authority was, to procure a law for the tondem ;- 
nation of Brutus and Caſſius, and, in hort, co 
join his forces with thels of Aube ee 
pidus. cri pe 

The meeting of chen —— nen af their 
country's freedom was near Mutina, upon a 
little iſland of the river Panarus. Their mutual 
ſuſpicions were the cauſe of their meeting ina 
place where they could not fear any trenchęrys 
for, even in their union, they could not 1 


themſelves of mutual diffidence. Lepidus 


ſignal for the other two to approach. They 
embraced each other upon their firſt meeting 
and Auguſtus began the conference, by thank 
ing Anthony for his zeal, in putting /Devimus 
Brutus to death, Who, being abandoned by: his 
army, was taken, as he was deſigning to eſtape 
into Macedonia, and beheaded by Anthony's 
command. They then entered upon the buſi- 
neſs that lay before them, without any retroſptc> 
tion of the paſt, Their conference laſted for 


three days, and, in this period, they fixed a di- 


viſion of government, and determined upon 
the fate of thouſands, One can ſcarce avold 
wondering, how that city, which gave birth to 
ſuch men as F adeiciud and Cato, could now be 
75 a tame 


? 
\ 
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a tame ſpectator of a conference, Which barter- 


ed away the lives and liberties of the people at 
their pleaſure. To ſee theſe three men ſeated, 
without attendants, on the higheſt part of a 
deſolate iſland, marking out whole cities and 


nations for deſtruction, and yet none to oppoſe 


their deſigns, ſhews what changes may quickly 
be wrought in the braveſt people in a very ſhort 
time. The reſult of their conference was, that 


the ſupreme. authority ſhould be lodged in their 


hands, under the title of the Triumvirate, for 
the ſpace of five years; that Anthony ſhould 
have Gaul; Lepidus, Spain; and Auguſtus, 
Africa, and the Mediterranean iſlands, , As for 
Italy, and the eaſtern provinces, they were to, 
remain in common, until their. general enemy 
was entirely ſubdued; But the laſt: article of 
their union was a dreadful one : It 2 
that all their enemies ſhould: be deſtroyed, 

which each preſented. a liſt. In theſe, were 
compriſed, not only the enemies, bot. the 
friends of the Triumvirate, ſince the partifany 
of the one were often found among the oppoſers 
of the other. Thus Lepidus gave up his bros 
ther Paulus: to the vengeance of his colldagyez 


Anthony permitted.the,proſcription of his un By 
Lucius z an Eu- delivered up the rp 


Cicero. The moſt ſacred rights of nature we 


violated 3 three hundred ſenators, and above 
two thouſand knights, were included in this 


| 
| 


terrible 


a. 
- 
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terrible proſcription; their fortunes: were cons; 
fiſcated, and their murderers enriched with the! ' 
ſpoil. Rome ſoon felt the effects of this infer-' 
nal union: nothing but cries and lamentations 
were to be heard through all the city, ſcarce an 
houſe eſcaping without a murder. No man dar- 
ed to refuſe entrance to the aſſaſſins, although 
he had no other hopes of ſafety; and this city, 
that was once the beauty of the world, Sees 
now reduced to deſolation without an army: 
and now felt the effects of an invading ene 
my, with all the deliberate malice of cool · 
blooded ſlaughter. a is 

In this horrid carnage, Cicers was one 
thoſe principally ſought after, who, for à while, 
ſeemed to evade the malice of his purſuers z but 
upon hearing of the ſlaughters that were com 
mitted at Rome, he ſet forward from his Tub 
culan villa, towards the ſea-ſfide, with an in 
to tranſport himſelf directly out of the reach 
his enemies. There finding a veſſel ready, bt 
preſently embarked; but the winds being 
averſe, and the fea wholly uneaſy to him, 
after he had ſailed about two leagues along the 
coaſt, he was obliged to land, and ſpend the 
night upon ſhore, From thence he was fo 
by the Reka of his ſervants, on board 
again, but was ſoon after obliged to land at 
country ſeat of his, a mile from the ſhore, 
WA of life, and declaring he was reſolved; * 
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die in chat country which he had ſo often ſaved. 


Here he ſlept ſoundly for ſome time, «ill hies 


ſervants once more forced him away in a litter 
towards the ſhip, having heard that he was 
purſued by 4 party of Anthony's aſſaſſins. 
They were ſcarce departed, when the aſſaſſins ar- 
rived at his houſe, and, perceiving him to be fled, 


purſued him immediately towards the ſea, and 


overtook him in a wood that lay near the ſhore. 
Their leader was one Popilius Lenus, a tribune 


of the army, whoſe life Cicero had formerly 


defended and ſaved, © As ſoon as the ſoldiers 
appeared, the ſervants prepared to defend their 
maſter's life, at the hazard of their on; but 
Cicero commanded them to ſet him down, and 
to make no reſiſtance. They ſoon cut off his 
head and his hands, returning with them to 
Rome, as the moſt agreeable preſent to their 
cruel employer. Anthony, who was! then at 
Rome, received them with extreme joy, reward - 
ed the murderer with a large ſum of money, and 
placed Cicero's head on the roſtrum, a8 if 
there once more to reproach his vile inhurna- 


nity. Cicero was ſlain in the ſixty«third year of 


/ 


his age, but not until he had ſeen his 


ruined before him. The glory he obtained, 
ſays Julius Cefar, „ was as much above all 
* other triumphi, as the extent of the Roman 
genius was above that of the bounds of the 

* Roman empire,” a ab ne 

| | Thus 


| 


| 


a 


&@ 


. were in danger of being marked ab objects'v+ 


their army to oppole the conlpirators, who 
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Thus the profetiption went on to rage for 
ſome time with as much violence as When t 
began. As many as could - eſcape its -ervelty 
fled either into Macedonia to Brutus, or four 
refuge with young Pompey, who! way no % 
Sicily, and covered the Mediterranean wiel is 
numerous navy. Thelr cruelties Were not 
aimed at the men alone 4 but the ſofter 


ther of avarice or reſentment, They made out 
a liſt of fourteen hundred women of the ves 
quality, and the rleheſt In the elty, who Were 
ordered to give in an account of thelt fortungh 
to be taxed in proportion, Dot this ſretwed f 

unpopular a meaſure, and was ſo firmly. o 
by Hortenſla, who ſpoke agalnſt It, that "Ws 
ſtead A fourteen hundred women, they wers 
content to tax only four hundred, However, 
they made-up the deficiency, by extending ide 
tax upon men near an hundred thouſands ld 
well citizens as ſtrangers, were-compelled't 
furniſh ſupplies, to the ſubverſlon of elk 
country's freedom. At laſt, both the avarice 
and-vengeance of the '1'\riumvirl ſeemed fully 
{atiyfled, and they went into the ſenate 1 Ge. 
clare that the proſerlption was at an endy and 
thus having deluged the city with blood, AW 
guſtus and Anthony, leaving Lepidus te de- 
fend Rome in their abſence, marchedd with 


were 


\ 4 
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vrre now at the head of à formidable army in 
Aſia. i Geli La 6/4 een I.. 1145) 

Brutus and Calliva,. the principal of theſr, 
upon the death of Ceſar, being compelled co 
quit Rome, went into Greece, where they 
ſuaded the Roman ſtudents at Athens to declare 
in the cauſe of freedom 3 then parting, the 
lotmer railed a powerful army in Macedonia, 
and the adjacent! countries, while: the latter 
went into Syria, where he ſoon became maſter 
or twelve legions, and reduced his, opponent, 
Pollabella, to ſuch ſtrelghts as to Kill himſelf 
och armies ſoon. after @ 7c the 
light of ſuch 4 formidable began to re- 
vive the declining (pirits of the party, and to 


reunite the two generals till more — * bee 


tween whom there had: been, ſome. time 
a flight miſunderſtanding. © In short, having 
quitted Italy like diſtreſſed exiles, Without 


laving one fingle ſoldier or one town that owns = 


ed their command, they now found themſelves 


at the head of g Aouriſhing army, furniſhed 
with all the neceſſaries for carrying on the war, 
und in a condition to ſupport a conteſt whe 


empire of the world depended on the, event. 
his ſucceſs In railing levies was entirely owing! | 
to the juſtice, moderation, and great -huma«\) | 
mity of Brutus, who, in every inſtance, ſeemed \ 
mudious of the happineſs of his country, and 
owt) (amet rt nt 


not his WWW. 
It 


x 
1 - 
| : 


4 
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n way In this fAouriſhing (tate of their affairs, 
that the conſpirators had formed « reſolution of 
ing —— Cleopatra, Who, on her (ide, 
made great preparations to uſſiſt thalr 
lowever, they were diverted from 


ponents, 


© this purpoſe by an Information. that Auguſtus 


and Anthony were now upon thelr march, with 
forty legions, to oppoſe them. Brutus now, 
therefore, moved to have thelr army paſi over 
Into Greece and Macedonia, and there meet 
the enemy z but Caſſius ſo far prevailed, as to 
have the Rhodlans and Lycians firſt reduced, 
who had refuſed thelr uſual contributians, 
This expedition was immediately put in exe» 
eutlon, and ext contributions were 
raiſed by that means, the Rhodians having 
ſcarce any thing left them but their lives. The 
Lycians ſuffered ſtill more ſeverely z for, hav- 
ing ſhut themſelves up in the city of Xanthius, 
they defended the place againſt Brutus with 
ſuch fury, that neither his arts noy- entreftles 
could prevail upon them to. ſurrender- At 


length, the town being ſet on fire, by their at- 


tempting to burn' the works of the Romans, 
Brutus, inſtead of laying hold on this oppottw 


| nity to ſtorm the place, made every effort co 
| preſerve it, entreating his ſoldiers to ty. All 


means of extinguiſhing the fire; but the dee · 


rate phrenzy of the citizens was not to be mol. 


led. Far from thinking themſelves obliged 
to 
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to their generous enemy, for the efforts. wh 
were made to ſave them, they reſolved. to periſh 
In the flames, Wherefore, inſtead of extin» 
guiſhing, they did all in thelr power to aug» 
ment the fire, by throwing In wood, dry reeds, 
and all kindy of fuel. Nothing could exceed the 
diſtreſs of Brutus, upon ſeeing the townſmen 
thus reſolutely bent on deſtroying themſelves z 
he rode about the fortifications, {lretehing out 
his hands to the Xanthians, and conjuring 
them to have pity on themſelves and their city 3 
but, Infenfible to his expoſtulations, they ruſh» 
ed into the flames with deſperate —— 
and the whole ſoon became an heap of undiF- 
tinguiſhable ruln. At this horrid ſpectaele 
Brutus melted Into tears, offering a reward to 
every ſoldier who ſhould bring him à Lycian 
alive. The number of thoſe whom it was poſ- 
ſible to ſave from their own fury amounted to 
no more than one hundred and fit. 


Brutus and CaMus met once more at Sardis, 


where, after the uſual ceremonies were paſt be- 
tween them, they reſolved to have a private 
conference together. They ſhut themſelves" 
therefore, in the firſt convenient houle, | wi 
expreſs orders to their ſervants to give ne 


admiMon,' Brutus began, by reprimanding 
Caſſius fot having diſpoſed of offices, which. 
ould ever be the reward of merit, and for 
having overtaxed the tributary ſtates, "Caſſius | 


| retorted 


a 


41 ruf u16ToORy of . 


retorted the imputatlon of avarice with the mare 
bltterneſs, as he knew the charge to be gro 
leſs, The debate warm, till, fram loud 
ſpeaking, hy burlt into teafs. Thelr friends, 


who were ſtanding at the door, overheard the 
neſs, that knew. no reſtraint, entering the toom 
not averſe to pleaſure in private a iy 
tion of ſentiments, a ſtrength of mind. 0) 
man. In conſequence of theſe qualities, hy 
| vited Brutus and his friends to an entertaiti- 
ing homẽ it was that Brutus, as Plutarch jon 


1 increaſing vehemence of their voices, and. he» 
| gan to dread for the conſequences, till Fxvo- 

with a jeſt, calmed their mutual animoſity. | 1 
ſius was ready enough to forego his anger, being 

| upon the whole, of morals not quite fi 

But the conduct of Brutus was always 
which neither vice nor pleaſure could have 
influence, an inflexible firmneſs in the wg 

| was beloved by his army, doated upon. by his 

| friends, and admired by all good men. After 
ment, where freedom and chearfulngſs, for s 
While, took place of political ankiety, and 
the n ſaw a ſpectre in his tent. He gatu⸗ al 

? 4 


nius, who valued himſelf upon a eynical bold 
a man of great abilities, hut of uneven diſpoſitig! 

ly ſteady.” An even gentleneſs, a noble eleva- 
of juſtice, compoſed the character of that 

their conference, night coming on, Caſſius ip 
ſoftened the ſeverity of wiſdom, ' Upon getir. 


| 
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Nat of bene by habit and great ſobriety» 
He never allowed himſelf to Qcep in the day 
time, as wes then common in Rome) and only 
ve ſo much of the night t as could 
ly renew the natural functions. But eſpe- 
cially now, when oppreſt with ſuch various 
cares, he only gave a ſhort time after his nightly 
repaſt to reſt ; and, waking about midnight, 
generally read or ſtudied till morning. It was 
in the dead of the night, when. the whole camp 
was perfectly quiet, that Brutus was thus em- 
ployed in reading by a lamp chat was uſt ex- 
piring. On a ſudden he thought. he heard 4 


noiſe as if ſome body entered, and looking to- 


wards the door he perceived it open. A gi- 
gantic figure, wich a frightful aſpect, Rood he- 


fore him, and coptinued to gaze upon bim with = . 
ſilent ſeverity, At laſt, Brutus. had courage d 


ſpeak to it: Art thou a demon or a mortal 
mand and why comeſt thou ta me!“ „ Brw 
tus,“ replied the phantom, I em thy evil 
« genius, thou ſhalt ſee me again at Philippi.“ 
„Well, then,” anſwered Brutus, without being 


diſcompoſed, we ſhall meet again.“ Upon 


which the vaniſhed, and Hrutus dall 
ing to his ſervants, aſked if they had ſeen aa 


thing; to which replying in the negative, he 
again reſumed his ſtudieff But as he was ſtrurk 
with ſo ſtrange an occurrence, he Santa: 


Vol. II. 


| 


gape bus little, and he had engree(ed. this 


49 * 
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the next day to Caſſius, who, being an E picu 
 rean, aſcribed it to the effect of an imagination 
too much exerciſed by vigilance and anxiety; 
Brutus appeared ſatisfied with this ſolution 
his late terrors; and, as Anthony and Auguſbus 
were now advanced into Macedonia, they foi 
after paſſed over into Fhrace, and advanced 
to the city of Philippi, near which the forced 
of the Triumviri were poſted. ot i with 

All mankind now began to regard the ap 
proaching armies with terror and ſuſpenſe. The 
empire of the world depended upon the fate 
a battle; as from victory on the one fide they 
had to expect freedom but from the otherꝭ 
ſovereign with abſolute command. Brutus 
the only man who looked upon theſe great 
events before him with calmneſs and tranquility 
Indifferent as to ſucceſs, .. and/ſatisfied with 
having done his, duty, he ſald to one of his 
friends, “ If 1 gain the victory, I ſhall reſtore 
« liberty to my country z if 1 loſe it, by dying. 
4 I ſhall be delivered from Mavery myſelf ynly 
« condition is fixed, and I run no  hazards(? 
The Republican army conſiſted of fourſtert 
thouſand foot, and twenty thouſand: horſe: The 
army of the 'Triumviri amounted to an hundred 
thouſand foot, and thirteen thouſand harſs 
Thus complete, on both ſides, they met and 
encamped near each other upon the plain 6 
Philippi, a eity upon the confines of a 

is 
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This city wasſituated upon a mountain tot 
warts thocweſt of which a plain ſtrerc hoc iiſeiſ 
by a gentle decholty, almoſſ fifteen leagues co 
the banks of the river Strymon. In this plate; 
about two miles from the town, were two little 
hills at bout à mile diſtande from each other; 
defended: on one ſide by mountains, on the 
other by u: murſh which communicated wiel 
the ſea, It was upon "theſe two hills chat 
Brutus and Cuſſtus fixed their camps: Brutus 
on —— north: Cuffius on thut 
toward the ſouthi und ih the intertmediato 
— un them, they caſt up lines 
and u parapet from one hill'to' te other, Thus 
they kept a m communication between the 
tx * which mutually defended eser 
other / In this commodious ſituation- they 
could a& av they thought proper, und give bat. 
ile only when it was to their advyarita 
gige, Behind them was the Tea, Rich fur 
niſhed them witk all kind f proviſions j-:wnd 


at twelve miles diſtance the iſland of Thüſcs, 


which ſerved them for à general \magazine/ 


The Triumvlti, on the other hand; were un 


camped! on the plain below, and were\obliged 
to bring thelr 
dne, ſo that their ſcheme and intereſt 
to bring on a battle as ſoon us they could. 


they offered. \ſeveral times, drawing out 2 


men om ow camps 12 * 


j 
| . 


1 en. 


ptoviſions from | fifteen 255 
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to engage. On the coritrary, theſe contented 


_ themſelves with drawing up their troops ut the 


head of their camps, but without — ow 10 
the plain. This reſolution of 
battle, was all that the Rep — 
for it; and Caſſius, who why mm 
vantage, reſolved to harraſs the enemy ws 
than engage them. But Brutus began to (bb 
E the Adellty of ſome of hls officers, fo that 
uſed all his influence to perſund 

change his reſolutlon, 1 am lmpa 
he, © to put an end to the miſeries of 
"and in that I have hopes 


of = 
« whether I fall or conquer,” His wiſhes 
ſoon gratified ; for 2 1 ſoldiers H 
the 


with great labour, made « road by 
marſh which lay to the left of CaſMus's 
by that means opened a communication y 
the iſland of Thaſos, which lay behind 
Both armies, in attempting to poſſes 1 
ſelves of this road, reſolved, 88. length, fn 
come to a general engagement, Tus, hows 
ever, was contrary to the advice of Cullins, 2 
declared, that he was forced, as Pompey | 
formerly been, to expoſe the betty of Rome 
to the hazard of a battle. The enſuing marny 
ing the two: generals gave: the ſignal for cngag- 
ing, and conferred together a little while befpre 
the battle began. Caſſius deſired ta no- how 


Brutus nnn wert un 
ſucceſsfut: 


t 
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ſucceſsful : to which the other replied, “ That 
« he had formerly, in his writings, condemned 
« the death of Cato, and maintained, that avoid» 
4 ing calamities by (yicide, was an infolent at- 
" tempt Heaven that ſeat them) but he 
had now altered hi opinions, and, having 
4 glven up ls Ie to bis country, he __— 
4 he had d tigt to his own way of ending it 
% wherefore. he wes reſolved to change a miſe» 
4 rable being here, for « better hereafter if 
« fortune proved againſt him.“ „ Well ſaid, 
4 my frlend,“ cried Caſſlus embracing him, 
4 now we may venture to face the enemy, for 
_ 4 either we ſhall. be conquerors ourſelves, or 
4 we ſhall have no cauſe to fear thoſe that are 
4 fo,” Auguſtus being ek, the forces of 5 
Triumviri were commanded” alone by An- 
thony, who began the engagement by a vigor- 
cus attack upon the lines of Caſſius, | Brutws; 
on the other ide, made a dreadful lrruption on 
the army of Auguſtus, and drove forward with 
ſo much intrepidity, that he broke them upon 
the very firſt charge. Upon this he penetrated z 
far as the camp, and cutting in pieces thoſ who 
were left for its defence, his troops immediately 
began to plunder : but in the mean time tile 
lines of Caſſius were forced, and his cavalry put 
to flight. There was no effort that this unfor⸗ 
tunate general did not try to make his infant 
ſtand, ſtopping thoſe = fed, and ſeizing * 
| | 3 | 
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ſelf the colours to rally them. But his d 
Vvalour alone was not ſufficient to-Infpire/his c. 
morous army, He ſaw himſelf emirely'routed, 
his camp taken, and himſelf obliged to revire 
under a little hill at ſome diſtance," 1Brutll, 
who had gained à complete victory, wn ſult 
returning at this interval with his eyiumphant 
army, when he found that all was loſt n dhe 
part of his aſſociate ; he ſent out a body of vi- 
valry to bring him news of Caſſius, Who, pet 
ceiving them advance towards him, ſent dne 
Titinius to inform himſelf whether they Were 
friends or enemies. Titinius ſtor joined 
body, who received him with great tranſport, 
informing him of their ſucceſs, but d. 
too long, Caſſius. began to miſtake theft 


what his fears had ſuggeſted, and cryirig'but, 


* that he had expoſed his deareſt friend th 
«taken priſoner,” he retired to his tent Wan 
one of his freedmen, named Pindarut; 0 


New him, and then was never hedrd of after. 


Titinius arrived in triumph with the body ef 
horſemen, but his joy was ſoon turned into 
anguiſh upon ſeeing his friend dead in the tent 
before him; upon which, accuſing! his own 


delay as the cauſe, he puniſhed it With falling 


on his ſword. Brutus Was by "this eme in- 
formed of the defeat of Caſſius, and ſoon After 
of his death as he drew near the chimp.” "He 


ſeemed ſcarce able to reſtrain the exceſs of his 


y grief 
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grief for = man whom he. called the laſt 
of the Romans, He bathed the dead body 
with. his team; and, telling his friends that he 
thought Caſſius, very happy in being beyond 
the reach of thoſe misfortunes which remained 
for them to ſuſſer, he ordered him to be pri- 

vately removed, leſt the knowledge of his death 
ſhould. deſpirit the army. It was only this pre- 
cipitate deſpair of Caſſius which gave the enemy 
the advantage; ſince, till then, the Republicans 
might be ſoid to have the ſuperiority, .. .. 

The firſt care of Brutus, when he became 
the ſole general, was to aſſemble the diſperſt 
troops of Caſſius, and animate them, with freſh 
hopes of victory. As. they, had. loſt all they 
poſſelt by the-plyndering of their camp, he pra- 
miſed them two thouſand 8 each man to 
make up their loſſes. This once more, in- 
ſpired them with. new ardour l they admired | 
the liherality of their general, and with. loud 
ſhouts proclaimed his former intrepidity, Still, 
however, he had not confidence ſufficient to face 
the adverſary. who offered him battle the 
day, His aim was to ſtarye his ene ho 
were in extreme want of proviſions, this 
having been lately defeated, But, his ſingle 
opinion was over-tuled by the reſt af his ar 
who now grew every day more confidgat, of 
their ſtrength, and more arrogant to their - 
general. Ile way, 1 130 at laſt, aft 
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reſpite of twenty days, obliged to oomply wic 
their ſolicitations to try the fate of the batte, 
Both armies being drawn out, they remained u 
long while oppoſite to each other without 4... 
fering to engage. It is ſaid that he himſelf: 
had loſt much of his natural ardour by having 
ſeen the ſpectre the night preceding: however, 
he encouraged his men as much as poluble, and 
gave the ſignal for battle within three hours of !/ 
ſun-ſet, He had, as uſual, the advantage whete - 
he commanded in perſon ; he bore dewn 6 
enemy at the head of his infantry, and, 
by his cavalry, made à very gtent laugh 
Hut his left wing, fearing to be taken in — 4 
ſtretched itſelf out in order to enlarge ity fron, | 
by means of which it became too weak to ſtund 
the ſhock of the enemy, Tt way there that 
the army of Brutus began to yield 3 and A 
thony puſhing forward, drove the enemy d t 

back as to be able to turn and attack Brutus 
the rear. The troops which had belonged u 
Caſſlus communicated their terror to t ret 
of the forces, till, at laſt, the whole army gave 
way, Brutus, ſurrounded by the moſt valiant” 
of his officers, fought for a long time —4 
amazing valour. The ſon of Cato fell figh 
by his fide, as alſo the brother of Caſſſus; 
that, at laſt, he was obliged to yield to neceſſity; 
and fled. In the mean time the two Trium 
virl, now aſſured of victory, nn | 
0 3 
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by no means to ſuffer the general to eſcape, -fof- 
feat he ſhould renew the war. Thur the whole 
body of the enemy ſeemed chiefly invent on 
Brutus alone, and his capture ſeemed inevita- 
ble, In this deplorable extigence; Lucius, 


his friend, was veſolved, by hi own death, 1+ © 


eſſect his general's delivery. U — 
a body of Thracian horſe cloſely —— 
tus, und jſt yp th point of taking him, the. 
boldly threw in their way, telling then 
that he was Brutus, 'Dhe Thracians; oveyoyed- 
with ſo great a prize, immediately diſpatched 
ſome of their t, with the news of their 
ſucceſy, to the army, Upon which, the ardour 
of the purſuit now abating, Anthony marched 
out to meet tris priſoner,” and to haſten his 
death, or inſult his misfortunes. He was-fols 
lowed by a great number of officers and-ſoldiers; 
ſome ſilently deploring the fate of ſo virtuous 
a man ; others-reproaching that mean defice of 
life for which he conſented to undergo capti- 
vity, Anthony now ſeeing the Thracians) ap- 
proach, began to prepare himſelf for the inter. 
view but the faithful Lucilius, advaneing 


he, „ that is taken y fortune has not yet had 
the power of cdmmitting ſo great an outrage 
* upon virtue. As for my 
in preſerving his honour ; take it, for ,jd 


* deceived_ you." | Anthony, ſiruck with ſo 


| 


much 


with a chearful air, It is not Brutus, faid ( 


life it is well ſpene 5 


% 
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Adelity, pardoned him upon the ſpaty und 
nefits and honoured him with his friendſhigy- 

In the mean time Brutus, with a finall nuns 
ber of friends, paſſed over a rivulet, andy night 
on, ſat down under a rock which con- 
cealed him from the purſuit of the enemy. 
After taking breath for a little time, he caſthis 
eyes up to Heaven, that was all ſpangled with 
ſtars z he repeated a line from Euripides, con- 
taining a wiſh to the Gods, “ that guilt ſhowld 
4 not paſs in this life without puniſhment.” 
To this he added another from the ſame pont: 
O virtue þ thou empty name, I have Wor- 
« ſhipped thee as 4 real good, but thou art only 
4 the ſlave of fortune.“ He then called :46 
mind, with great tenderneſs, [thoſe whom he 
had ſeen periſh in battle, and ſent out ant 
Statilius to give him ſome information of thoſe 
that remained z but he never returned, being 
killed by a party of the enemy's horſes Brutus 
judging very rightly of his fate, now reſolved 
to dle likewiſe, and ſpoke ta thoſe who ſtood 
round him to lend him their laſt ſad alliance. 
None of them, however, would render him 6 
melancholly a plece of ſervice. Upon» this 
raiſing himſelf up and ſtretching out his hand, 
he ſpoke to them with a ſerene countenance, 
ſaying, ** That he was happy in the fidellay of 
« hls friendsz happy inthe nn 
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i his on rectitude ] and, though he fell, yet 
« his death was more glorious than the tfumpht 
«. of the enemy, fince they were ſucceſaful in 
« the cauſe of uſurpation, and he overthrown 
« in the defence of virtue,” | He-then'retired 
to'a little diſtance with one Strato, 'whowas 
his maſter in oratory, and entreated him t do 
him the laſt office of friendſhip.! Straty, how- 
ever, expreſt his reluctance in taking upon him 
ſo ſhocking an office, Brutus! therefore,” ſec» 
ing him ſo averſe, called to one of ls ſlaves to 
perform what he fo ardently defired y but Strato 
then offered himſelf, orying out, That it 
„ ſhould never be ſaid that Brutus, in Ries laſt 
0 extremity, ſtood in need of a ſlave for want of 
a friend,” Thus ſaying, and averting his 
head, he preſented the'ſword's point to Brutus, 
who threw hitnſelf upon it, and immediate 
expired, Thus died Brutus, and wich m all 
hopes of liberty in Rome. By the Famous 
overthrow, the Triumviri became ons 
and though Pompey's N N 
allye, and at . of a powerful 
Jet ; With the united forces of the em 
= little cout be enpected from 
enorty, 


e — 


From the ame of Brutus . the 
Triumviri began to act as. ſovereighs, and to 
(ivide the Roman dominions between them, as 


eln by right of conqueſt However, cough 
there 


Ly 
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there were apparently three who thus. partlel 
pated all power, yet, In only two wer! 
Actually puſſeſt of it, Unce Lypidus wes at Aſt 
admitted merely to curb the mutual jealouſy of 
Anthony and Auguſtus; and was neither 
of Intereſt In the army, nor authority amo 
the people, Thelr frſt care was to pun 
thoſy whom they had formerly 240 
vengeance. Hortenſtus, Druſus, and Qyin 
Hus Varus, all men of the firſt rank in the cans 
monwealth, elther killed themſelves or were 
flaln. A ſenator and his ſon were ordered; 
caſt lots for their lives, but both ire 
It z the father voluntarily gave himſelf ug te 
the executioner, and the ſon ſtabbed him. 
ſelf before his face. Another 'begged to h 
the rites of burial after his death; to whi 
Auguſtus replied, “ That he ſhould; bod; 
grave in the vultures that devoured og 


: 


But chiefly the people lamented. to ſee the 

of Brutus ſent to Rome to be thrown 86 
foot of Caeſar's ſtatue. His aſhes, however, 
were ſent to his wife Porcia, Cato's daughter 
who, following the example of her huſband af 
father, killed herſelf by ſwallowing burpi 
coals. It is obſerved, that of all thoſe who hi 
a hand in the death of Ceſar, not one died a 
natural death. 2 thee 4 do 7 
The power of the Triumviri being thut eſt» | 
bliſhed upon the ruin of the Common — 
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they how think 
mage to W had j 


helr diſputes 
1 pal — Into Alla, 


of the Eaſt who acknowledged che 
power, came to pay him their obedience, while 


the greatneſi of thelr preſents, - 
ments of their beauty. In this 
ceeded fram kingdom to kingdom, 
a crowd of ſovereigna," exacting 
diſtributing favours, and giving away crowns 
with capricious inſolence. He preſented the 
kingdom of Cappadocia to Syſenes, id _preju- 
dice of Ariarathes, only becauſe he found pleg- 
ſure in the beauty of Glaphyra, the mother of 
the former. He ſettled Herod in the kingdom 
of Juden, and ſupported him againſt every 
oppoſer. But among all the ſovereigut of the 
Eaſt who ſhared his favours, none had ſo large 
2 as Cleopatra, the celebrated queen of 
gypt. "1 Lag 0 een 
It happened that gerapion, her governor in the 
iland of Cy prus, had formerly furniſhed ſome 
ſuceours to EA and it was tho 
proper that the ſhould anſwer for his condubt 
on that occaſivn, Arcordingly, having * | 
| . Orders 


: 


tz 


upon Cxſar and Pompey's-eldeſt ſon ; and u 
addition of a few years ſince that time dn 


were her equals in beauty, none oo 
Anthony was now in Tarſus, a city of Cilitia, 
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orders from Anthony to come and clear herſelf 
of this imputation of infidelity, ſhe reœadil yum 
-plied, equally conſcious of che goadneſi ai hur 
cauſe, and the power of her beauty. She kind 
already experienced the . force of her harm 


ſerved to heighten their luſtre. She wn e 
in her twenty. ſeventh year, and conſequently 
improved thoſe allurements by artꝭ ichen in 
earlier age, are ſeldom attended to. Her adde 
and wit were ſtill further heightanedg and, 
though there were ſame women in Rome thi 


her in the charms of ſeducing  convetſiitiba. 


when Cleopatra reſolved to attend his courtith 
perſon. She ſailed down the river Kt 
the mouth of which the city Rood i Wlan end 
moſt ſumptuous pagruntry. Her galley via 

covered with gold, the ſails of purpleyi1ings 

and floating in the wind. The bars, of Alpen, 

kept tune to the ſound of flutes and cymbals. 

Sbe herſelf lay reclined on a couch | (pariyled / 
with ſtars of gold, and with ſuch ornamentwes 
poets und painters had uſually aſcribech ta N 
On each ſide were boys like Cupids, who flined 
her by turns; whilethe moſt beautiful nymphs 
dre(t like Neriads and N were placed 
proper diſtances around Upon t ag 
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df the river were kept burning the moſt en N 


quiſite perfumes, while an infinite bumber of 
people gazed upon the Gght with A minture'bf 
delight and admitation | So ſoon after relating 
the death of Brutus, I fancy it will give the 
reader but very little pleaſure minutely/to' de- 
ſcribe the triumphs of vice and infamy i ſuffice 
it therefore to ſay; that Anthony 


was captivated 
with her beaut7y and leaving: all his buſineſs 
to ſatiafy his paſſion; ; ſhortly after followed her 
into 


Here he continued in all that 
eaſe and ſoftneſs to which his vicious heart was 
prone, and which chat luxurious people were 


able to ſupply. HY. MAT n ene Wer 318 
While he remained thus idle in A. 
guſtus, who took upon him to lead backe the 


veteran troops and ſettle them in Italy, Was 
aſſduouſſy employed In 
fiſtence, Le had promiſed them ut home, 
as a recom for their paſt ſervices, but 
they could not receive their new grants without 


turning out the former inhabitants, In conſe. 


quence of this, multitudes of women, with 

children in thelr arms, whoſe tender years and 

innocence excited univerſal compaſſion, tally 

Alled the temples and the Rreets with their di. 

ſtreſſes, «wo of huſbandmen/ and 
a 


herds came to deprocate' the | conqueror's | 
tention, or to in an habltatlon in ſore | 
other 0 of the world. Among this number 

z wit 


for their ſubs - 


: 
- 
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was Virgil, the poet, to whom mankind. 4 
more than to u thouſand. ct 
rors, who, in an humble manner, 
miſſion to retain his patrimonial ferm! 
obtained his requeſt, but the reſt of 
i pr f 
by, omar ng | 
lealy and Rome now felt the moſt 
miſeries the infolent ſoldiers pl 
will; while Sextus Pompey, bei —_— 
the ſea, cut off all forcigh 
prevented the people's receiving! their 
ſupplies of corn. To theſe 
added the commencement of another ci 
Fulvia, the' wife of Anthony, who 0 bat tn 
bop agg oem ty for ſo 


a breach with Auguſtus, 85 the 
ble means of rouzing him from hi 
and, accordingly, with the aftiſtance of 
her brother-in law, Who was then | 
entirely devoted to her intereſt, (he began,” 
ow the ſeecls of diſſenſion, 
that Anthony mould have « hare 
bution of lands au well ws Augyſtusy this 
duced ſore negotiations, between them s 

guſtus offered to make the veterans themfilh 


n la the diſpute, n r . 


B Bit. _4 —_— * —"— 
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uieſce \ and, being at the head of more than 
legions, moſtly compoſed of ſuch 10 eq 
elk, he refolved to compel Auguſtus 

accept of ES terms he ſhoyld offer, Thus 
a * war was excited between Auguſtus and 
Anthony y or, at leaſt, the generals oy the latter 
aſſumed the ſanRign of his name. _ Auguſtus, 


however, was victorious : Lucius was hemmed 
in between two armes, and conſtrained to re- 


facceſy. 
ſuch extremiity,. 


treat to Peruſia, a nt of Ktruria, where he was 
cloſely belieged by the 


oppoſite party. He 
* ways deſperate ſallies, and Fulvia did all 
her power to relieve him, but without 


He was at laſt, therefore, 
by famine, that he came out 


reduced to 


in perſon, and delivered himſelf up to the 
mercy of the conqueror. Auguſtus. received 


him 
him an 


honours 
all his followers, bun having con- 


y, and 


generouſly pardoned 


cluded the war in « few months, he returned 


in triumph to Rome to receive new —_— 
adulation from the obſeq 
Anthony 55 who, dutin 
velling in all the Rudied 
1 dlous miſtreſs, having heard av pry ops 
ther overthfow, and his wife's being com- 


by his 


b 


xuries proc 


bſequious ſenate, | | 
ber was th. 


=_ to leave Italy, was reſolyed to oppo 

1 witho\lt delay, He accordingly failed, 
at the head of a conſiderable fleet, from Alex» 
andria to Tyre * thence de Cyprus and 


Vor. II. 


[ 


Rhodes, 


{ 


5 


i 
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Rhodes, and had an interview with Fulyia, ie 
wife, at Athens, He much blamed her for oc- 
1 late diſorde in, teſtified. the uimoſ 

comte mpt for her perſon, and, leaving her upον 
ler death · bed, at Sycion, haſtened 3 
fight Auguſtus. They bomb met at Hruadu 
Gum , and it was now thought that the flames 
of a civil war were going to blaze out oned. 
more. The forces of Anthony were numerous, 
but moſtly newly raiſed ; however, he was 
aſſiſted by Sextus Pompeius, who, in-theſt * 
poſitions of intereſt, was daily coming into 


tertns, who bad always been.irrefiſtib 


who ſeemed. no way diſpoſed to fight 
A 


power. Auguſtus was at the head of thoſe 
I. 


Anthony, their former general, A negotiation 
was therefore propoſed, and, by the altivity.of 
| Corceius, | à friend to both, a reconoiliaties 
was effected. All offences and affrohes wert 
mutually forgiven z and, to cement the ung, 
a. marriage was concluded between Anthony 
and Octavia, the ſiſter of Auguſtus. Ano 
diviſion of the Roman empire was made be- 
tween them; Auguſtus was to hate the com 
mand of the Weſt z Anthony of the Kas 
while Lepidus was obliged to centem hitnfelf 
. with the provinces in Africa. As for Senn 
Pompeius, he was permitted to, retain alf ale 
iſlands he had already poſſeſt, together With 
e wang nnn the privilege 


2 
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of demanding the confulſlip! in his abſence; 
and of diſcharging that offler by any of "bis 
friends. It was likewiſe ſtipulated to leave the 
ſea open, und pay the people What corn was 
due out of Steſty. Thus & general peace was 
concluded, to the ' great faction of 'the 
people, en rarer all 
their calamitſes. 
This calm ſeemed th continue for ſome d ey 
Anthony ted his forces againſt 'the Parthians, 
over whom hie Meutenunt, Ventidius, had 
gained ſome advantages. ' Auguſtus drew the 
greateſt part of his army into Gaul, where 
there were ſome diſturbarices j and Pompey 
went to ſecure his-nowly«ceded-provinee to his 
intereſt, It was on Mid quarter that freſh the. 
tives were given 8 wir.” At- 
thony, who was obliged dy to quit Pelo- 
poneſſus, refuſed to evacuate it till Pompey 
had ſatisfied him for ſueh debts as were due to 
him from the inhubitahts. This, Pompey 
would by no means comply wh, but imme 
diately fitted out a new fleet, and renewed his 
former enterprizes, by cutting off ſuch —_ | 
proviſions as were conſigted to Itaiy. 
| the grievaners of the poor were ajbvin'tehewed; 
and the began to" complain, "th 
Inſtead of three 'they werl now opprelt 
by four.” 
n thi ern Suga; who Td long 
[8 | I medi- 
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meditated the beſt means of diminiſhing the 
number, reſolved to begin by getting rid of 
Pompey, who kept the ſtate in continual 
alarms, He was maſter of two. fleets p' one 
which he had cauſed: to be built at 1 
and another which Menodorus, who revolt- 
ed from Pompey, brought to his aid. His 
firſt attempt was to invade Sicily; but in 
overpowered in his ompey, al 
afterwards ſhattered in a florm, he was oblig 
to defer his deſigns to the enſuing ycat. Dur- 
ing this interval he was reinfarced by « noble 
fleet of one hundred and twenty ſhips, g 
him by Anthony, with which he bas, | 
more to invade Sicily on. three ſeveral quz 
ters. But fortune ſeemed Kill ' determined t6 
oppoſe him. He was a ſecond time diſabled 
and ſhattered by a ſtorm z which ſo raiſed : 
vanity of Pompey, that he began to ſtyle hi 
ſelf the ſon of Neptune. However, Au 
was not to be intimidated by any diſgraces zj Tor, 
having ſhortly refitted his navy, and _— 
his forces, he gave the command of boch 40 
Agrippa, his faithful friend and aſſociate in wit. 
Agrippa proved himſelf worthy of the 
repoſed in him he began his o operations 
a victory over Pompey z and, though he was 
ſhortly after worſted himſelf, he ſoon alter gave - 
his adverſary a complete and final overthtow, 
ng! undone, Pompey reſolved to fly co An- 
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thony, from whom he expected refuge, as he had 
formerly obliged that Triumvir by giving — 
tect ion to his mother. However, a gleam af 
hope offering, he tried, once more, at the head 


of a ſmall body of men, to malce himſeli inds- 


pendent, and even ſurprized Anthony's leute - 
nants, who had — avrre; his ſub- 
miſſions. Nevertheleſa, he was at laſt aban+ 
doned by his ſoldiers, and delivered up to 
Titus, Anthony's lieutenant, who My _ 
cauſed him to be ſlain, - 
The death of this general removed one —4 
powerful obſtacle to the ambition of Auguſtus, 
ind he reſolyed to take the earlieſt opportunity 
to get rid of the reſt of his aſſociates. An 
offence was. ſoon furniſhed by Lepidus, that 
ſerved as a ſufficient pretext for depriving him 
of his ſhare in the Triumvirate. Being now at 
the head of twenty-two legians, with a ftrong 
body of cavalry, he idly ſuppoſed that his pte - 
ſent power was more than an equivalent to the 
popularity of Auguſtus. He therefore reſblved | 
upon adding Sicily, where he then was, to his 
province, pretending a right, as having-firſt in» 
vaded it. , Auguſtus ſent. to expoſtulate upon 
theſe proceedings z but Lepidus fiercely ny wn hh 
„That he * to have his ſh 
jn the adm nitration, and would no long 
io ſubmit to let one alone poſſeſs all the autho- | 
4 rity,” Han; 7 * * 
| | 
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b of the diſpoſition of Lepidus's. ſoldiers 1ſt 
he had, by his fecrer (intrigues and largefls; 
entirely attached them to himſelf, -  Whete- 
fore, without further delay, hen wich goat 
boldneſs, went alone to the camp of Lepidus 
and with no other aſſiſtanca chan his (privace 
bounties, and the authority he had galnet / 
his former victorien, he reſolved-46 1 cn 
rival. The ſoldiers: throng'd wund 
the moſt dutiful alacrity, while L.pidus laſt 
ened to prevent their defection. But A | 
though he received! a wound from ne of ch 
centurions, flew, with great preſence of mind; 
to the place where the military onfighs were 
planted, and flouriſhing one of them in teal; 
all the legionary fokdiers ran in crowd and 
luted him as- their general. Lepidus bulng 
thus abandoned by his men, diveſted himſolt if 
all the marks of his authority, -which he wg 
no longer keep, and ſubmifively threw hin 
ſelf at the feet of Auguſtus, This general tle 
| ſpiſed his colleague too much to taste his life 
| he ſpared it, notwithſtanding the remonſtranoti 
e the afmy,. but deprived him of all Ne fer. 
mer authority, and baniſhed him to Circa 
* There be the reſt of his life, def 
| by his and to all a * 
| of blaſted ambitioov. f 
| . Auguſtus was received, upon hie nn 
1 ' Rome, with univerſal 1 wn 
m 
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Vim ae che gates, and condudted den 70 dre 
Capitol: the people followed crowned” with 
gxrlands of flowers; and, after having ce 
turned thanks to the gods, awaited upon him 
to his palace. 
obſtacle to his ambition, which was Anthony, 
whom he reſolved to remove, and for that 
purpoſe began t render this charger as con- 
temptible as he y ound at Rome. ft 


tribute to promote the endeavours of his am-. 
bitious partner in the ſtate. He had marched 
againſt che Parthians with a pfodigions army. 
but was forced to with the 16" of the 
fourth part of his forces, and all his baggage: 


plays patron = 
ſoon after entirely diſguſted c 

Rome. However, Anthony ſeemed quie 
— of cheir — alive on 
N 


— 


much celebrated for the art of giv 
_ to pleafure, and making 1 

: tilt i — * in fling up the la 
— of ſenſual al defight with ſome pew 


F 4 


j 


There remained now but ohne / 


fact, Anthony's condutt did not 4 little! con - 


of refinement, the was at one time "Tee | 
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then a Bachanal, and ſometimes an bhukeroſiy 
She invented a ſociety called, The/Inimiabley 
and thoſe of the court who made the eg 
ſumptuous entertainments, carried away! th 
prize. Not contented with ſharing, in her com- 
pany, all the delights which Egypt cbuld 
ford, Anthony was reſolved to enlarge his (phete 
of luxury, by granting her many of thoſe king: 
doms which belonged to the Romap empires 
He. gave her all Phenicia, Celo-Syrig und 
Cyprus; with a great part of Cilicig; Atabis 
and Judea ; gifts which he had no right tobe: 
ſtow, but which he pretended to grant — 
tation of Hercules. This complication of 
and folly at laſt totally enaſperated the 
mans z- and Auguſtus, willing to tale the ad 
vantage of their reſentment, took Care to ec 
gerate all his defects. At length, when d 
found the people ſufficiently irritated agaihſt 
him, he reſolved to ſend Octavia, who was theg 
at Rome, to Anthony, as if with g view of t. 
claiming her huſband, but, in fact, to furniſhs 
ſufficient pretext of declaring war againſt him 
as he knew ſhe ſhould be diſmiſt * — contem ps 

Anthony was now at the city of Leucopoliy/ 
; revelling with his inſidious paramour, when het 
heard that Octavia was at Athens, upon her 
journey to viſit him. This was very 
come news as well to him as to Cleopatray 
' who fearing the charms of her rival, endeg. 
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vopred id convince: Anthony of the ſtrength of- 

ber paſſion by her ſighs, languiſhing looks, and 
well-feignedmelancholly. He frequently caught 
her in tears, which ſhe ſeemed. av if willing ca 
hide M and often entreated- her to tell him the 
. which. ſhe ſeemed willing to ſuppreſi. 
Theſe artifices, together with the ceaſeleſa flatte 
ry, and importunity of her creatures, prevailed 
ſo much upon Anthony's weakneſs, that he com- 
manded Octavia to return home without ſeeing: 
her, and attached himſelf ſtill more cloſely to. 
Cleopatra than before. His ridiculous paſſion 
now began.tq have no bounds. He reſolved ta 
own her for his wife, and entirely to. repudiate 
' Octavia, He accordingly aſſembled the people 
of Alexandria in the public theatre, where was 
raiſed an aleove of Liver, under which were- 
— two thrones of gold, one for himſelf 
and the other for Cleopatra. There he ſeated 
himſelf, dreſt- like Bacchus, while Cleopatra 
ſate beſide. him cloathed in the ornaments and 
attributes of Iſis, the principal deity of the. 
Egyptians, On that occaſion he declared ler 
queen of all the countries which he had alrcady; 
beſtowed upon her; while he aſſociated Carſaria, 
her ſon by Ceſar, as her partner in — 4 
ment. To the two children which he had by 
himſelf, he gaye the title of king of kings, wi 
very extenſive dominions: and, to crown his 
. he next ſent a minute , 
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his p to the two conſuln wr 
One fol * ily the parent 

more, ly «gently - god, it now 
eeſſury to act up to his imaginary Gignity) 
new luxuries and pageantries were now there 
fore ſtudied, and new modes of on found 
out: no leſs than fixty thouſand pounds of our 
money was laviſhed upon one fingle we go 
ment: it is faid, upon this ocgafion,  thit 
Cleopatra diſſolved à pearl of og 
vinegar, and drank it off, " however 
high wrought their entertainments Gr be 
they wanted that delicacy which 
reliſh to all ſenſual * e 
we are told, was but a coarſe and inel 
ſoldier, who miftook obſcenity for Wit, And 
profuſion for magaiſicence. atra,' who 
was naturally more refined, was yet obliged'% 
eomply with his difpofition,) and to bear Wich 
his debavcheries, rather than thare them. Dut 
ve are told of one circumſtater that fen 
well repreſs their delights, and teach mankxitö 
to reliſn the beverage of virtue, however fin 
ple, above their moſt 2eſted * He 
was ſuſpicious of being poiſoned in every ted! 
he feared Cleopatra, whom he ſo much 
and would eat nothing without having it þ a 
viouſly taſted by one of his attendants, i" 

In the mean time Auguſtus had now's full 
ejent pretext for —— war, and —_— 

I 


% 
* 
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the ſenate of his intentions, However, he de 
ferred the execution of his deſign for's whiile, 
being then employed in quelling an inſurrection 
of the IIlyrlans. The following year was chiefly 
taken up in preparations - againſt. Anthony, 
who, perceiving his deſign, remonſtrated to the 
ſenate, that he had many cauſes of complaint 
againſt his colleague, Who had ſelged upon 
Sicily without affording him a ſhare ; alledg- 
ing that he had alſo dipoſſeſt Lepidus, and 
kept io himſelf the province he had command 
ed; and that he had Uivided all Italy among 
his own ſoldiers, leaving nothing to fecom- 
pence thoſe in Afia,-' To this complaint Au- 
guſtus was comtented to make a ſarcaſtic anſwer, 
implying, that it was abſurd to complain of 

his diſtribution of ' a few diftrifts in 
Italy; when, Anthony having conquered Par- 
thia, he might now reward his ſoldiers with 
cities and provinces, The fareaſm upon An- 

thony's' misfortunes in Parthian, ſo provoked 
lim, that he ordered Canidius, who cormand- 
ed his army, to march, without incerimiſſion, 


into Europe; while he and Cleopatra followed = 


to Samos, in order 4 ttt carrying on 
the war with When arrived there it 
was 2 —— to behold the odd mix. 
ture of preparations for and for war. 
On one fide all the kings and ptinces from 


I'oypt to the Euxine (ca, ha order to fe 
im 
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him thither ſupplies both of men, N 
and arms; on the other ſide, all the come: 

dians, dancers, buffoons, and muſicians of 
Greece, were ordered to attend him. Thus, 
frequently, when a ſhip was thought to arri 
laden with ſoldiers, arms and ane! 


Vas found only filled with players and 
trical machinery, When news was 
of the approach of an army, meſſengers [ 


arrived with tidings of a freſh quantity . 
veniſon. In this manner he laboured to wy 
incompatible purſuits ; the kings who 
him endeavoured to gain his your more 
their entertainments, than their warlike. 
arations : the provinces ſtrpve rather to,plkal 
kim by hierificing 1 to his divinity, than by thel 
alaerlty in his A ſo that ome were heat 
to ſay, „ What rejoicings would not this mn 
4 make for a victory, when he thus triui 
4 at the eve of @ dangerous war!“ In ſhort, 
beſt friends now began to forſake hie intereſt, 
which Is generally * cals with all thoſe was 
friſt forſake themſelves, 

His delay at Samos, and afterwardy AN 
where he carried Cleopatra, to recelve new 
nours, was extremely favourable to the arme 
Auguſtus. ' This general was, at firſt, (rareely 
in tha olltlon to oppo ofe him, had he gore 40 
Italy but he ſoon f und ume to put K Mal 


in 6 condition for carrying on the al) 
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ſhortly after, declared it againſt him in form 
All Anthony's followers were invited over to. 
join him, with great promiſes of rewards; but 
they were not declated enemies, partly to pre- 
to 


vent their growing deſperate, and 
give a ſnew of moderation to his oN party. 
At length, both found themſelves in readitieſs. 
to begin the war, and their armies were anfwer- 
able to the empire they contended for. The 


one was followed by all the forces of the Eaſty 


the other drew all the ſtrength of the Weſt to 
ſupport his pretenſions. Anthony's force com- 
poſed a body of an hundred thouſand foot, and 
twelve thouſand 'hotſe z While his fleet amount - 
ed to five hundred ſhips of war. The army of 
Auguſtus muſteredd but eighty thouſand 
but equalled his adyerſary's in his num ber of 
cavalry his fleet was but half as numprous as 
Anthony's however, his ſhipy were better 
built, and manned with better foldiery.| | Such 
forces on both des may excite our 
but not our intereſt: nelther had 8 
cauſe to ſupport, the contentlon of hoth bolng 
only like that of two tobbers who In 
the diviſion of tbelr plunder, | | 
The great deciſive engagement, w 
naval one, Was fought near 2 1 elty o 
Epirus, at the ehtrance of the gulph of Ambr 


the gulph 4 and Auguſtus drew up his 
| 1 opp 


2 


4 11 
hich was & 


nel. 
Anthony ranged his (hips before the mouth of = 


77 
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oppoſition, Neither general aſſumed at HR 
ſtation to command in, but went about fm 
ſhip to ſhip, wherever his -preſtnce 'was n. 
ceſſury. In the mean time, the two land u. 


mies, on oppoſite ſides of the gulph, were dran 


up, only as ſpectators of the engagement i un 
encouraged the fleets, by their ſhouts, to en- 
gage, The battle began, on both ſides,” with 
great ardoutz and after a manner not practiſed 
upon former occaſions. The prows of their 
veſſels were armed with brauen pointe and 
with theſe they drove th po f A euch 


dther. In this conflict, the ſhips of An 
came with greater force, but thoſe of Auguſt 
avoided the ſhack with greater dexterity, "On 
Anthony's fide, the ſterns of the ſhips were 
raiſed in form of a tower z from whenee thiy 
threw arrows, from machines for that pur 
1 hoſr of Auguſtus, made uſe of long 

hooked with iron, and fre- pot. They 
in this manner for ſome time, with equal . 
molity ; nor was there any advantage on either 
fide, except « ſmall appearance of diſorder in 
the centre of Anthony's fleet, But all H a (ue 
den, Cleopatra determined the fortune of it 
day. She was ſeen flying from the engagement, 
mtended by ſixty ſail; truck, perhaps, Wiek dhe 
rerrors natural to her ſex i bur what encrenſ 
the general amazement, was, to behold” An- 
thony himſelf following ſoon after, and Ravine i 
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ls fleet at the merey of the conquerors, The 
engagement, notwithſtanding, continued with 
great obſtinscy till five in the evening! when 
Anthony's forces, | partly conſtrained by the 
— of Agrippa, and partly perſuaded by 
he promiſes of Auguſtus, ſubmicted to the 
— The land forces ſaon after followed 
the example of the navy; and all yielded to 
Auguſtus without riking 2 the fourth 
day after the battle. 
When Cleopatra fled, Amhony purſued; hee 
in a five-oar'd galley ; and, coming wong ſide 
of her ſhip, entered it without ſeeing, of being 
ſeen by her, She was in the ſtern, and he went 
to the prow, where he remained for ſome time 
ſilent, holding his head between his hands, In 
this manner he continued three whole days, 
during which, either through indignation or 
ſhame, he neither ſaw nor ſpoke to Cleopatta. 
At laſt, when they were arrived at the promomns 
tory of Tenarus, the queen's female atcendanty 
reconciled them, and evety thing went on 88 
before. Still, however, be had the confolation 
to ſy ppoſe his army continued faithful to him, 
al accordingly orders to his liews 


d 
tenant Canidius, to conduct k into Aſia, How. 


ever, he was undeceived when he arrived 
in Africa, chere he was informed of their ſub» 
miſſion to his eival, This account ſo tranſported 
him with. rage, that he was on 

| from 


x 


bo | 


better terms from Auguſtus. In fat; ſhe bad 


had ſome hopes from the power of her ca 
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from killing himſelf but at length; at the 
treaty of his Friends, he returned to A 
In u very different ſituation fm that Int 
he had left It ſome time before,” C 
however, ſeemed to retuln that fortitude 
nilefortunes, which had utterly 'abandoned* 
admirer, — amaſſed conſiderable Mel 
by means of confiſtations, and other AW 
violence, ſhe formed u very fingular and Un 
heard of project! this was to convey! 
fleet over the mus of Sues Into the Red 
and thereby ſave herſelf In another region, be. 
pre the reach of Rome, with all- her beau 
e of her veſſels were actually trug 
thlther, purſuant to her orders) but thaw 
blans having burnt them, and Anthony 


ing her from the deſign, ſhe 'abundontd* 
the more improbable' ſcheme of 


Egypt againſt- the conqueror, '' She 
nothing in her power to put this ace 
practice, and made all kinds of rions 
for war; at leaft hoping y to abi 


always loved Anthony's. fortunes rather thin 
his perſon ; and if ſhe could have fallen upon 
any method of ſaving herſelf,- though Ve 1 
his expence, there is no doubt but ue Di 
have embraced it with gladneſs. She ef M 


though ſhe was arrived almoſt N 
A |. 11.4 


re 


! 
* 
1 
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wand was. of t vs, 
12 1 had been rpg paa Angus 

ateſt men of Rome. Thus, —＋ 
mes, which ware ſent one after another, from 
Anthony to Auguitus in Aſſay the RY tad 
always her ſberet agents, cha th partl« 
cular propoſkls In her name ny deſired 
ho mote than that Hie lie mig ht by 4 and 
to have the liberty of 12 * remainder of 
lils days In bleu fo propoſuls Au · 
guitus made no reply. 4 4— font him alſe 
wobl propoſals In favour ef her chlldren but 
u the ſame time. privately reſigned him her 
crown, with gll mary royalty. To the 
queen's public propoſal, no anſwer was given: 
to her private A be e by giving her 
aſſurances of big favour, in caſe ſhe ſent away 
Anthony, or put him to death. Theſe nego» 
tations. were not ſo private but they came to 


the knowlege of Anthony, whoſe jealouſy and. - 


rage every occurrence now contributed to 
heighten, He built @ ſmall folitary houſe upop 


bs 


a mole in the ſea, and there ſhut himſelſ up. & 


prey to all thoſe paſſions that are the tormentory = 
of unſucceſsful tyranny. - There be paſt hit "4-41 


time, ſhunning 
and, profeſling to. imitate Timon the man · hater- 
However, his furious TEES drove him even 
from this retreat inta ſociety i for heating that 
Cleopatra had many N 

Vor. II. N Thyrſus, 


ſcourging Hiparchus, Anthony's freedman, in 


took Paretonium, which opened. un 


their former vows of — 
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Thyrſus, an emiſſary from Ay he ſeized 
upon him, and having ordered him to be gr 
ſcourged, he ſent him back to his patron, At 
the ſame time he ſent letters by him, imparting 
that he had chaſlized Thyrſus for 1 
man in mlafortunesz but withal he, gave 
Auguſtus permiſſion to avenge bimſelf, 


the ſame manner. The revenge, in this-caſe, 
would have been highly pleaſing to Anthony, 
8 had left him, to join the fort unte f 


is more ſucceſsful rival. e 
carried vigorouſly forward, and W pcta get | 


Meanwhile, the operations of the war mer 
more the theatre of the contend: 


77 4 armes gf 
Rome. Gallus, the lieutenant 


country to his incurſions. On the quthen/tic, 
Anthony, who had ſtill confiderable-faroes dy 
ſea and land, wanted to take that impartant 
place from the enemy. He therefore manche 
towards it, flattering himſelf, chat as ſpon yo.mt 
ſhould ſhew himſelf to the legions uh lch . 
once commanded, their affection for thelr an- 
tient general would revive. e apjptoached 
therefore, and exhorted them to remember 
Gallun however, 
„ In der 0 


ordered all the 
hinder Anthony from being þ 
e anna | 1, Yao! 


F 5 — 23 P a mo ww ©. cow ao. a? SEEN as 
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© Auguſtus him{&)f was in the mean time d- 
vancing with another army before Pelufium, 
which, by its ſtrong ltuation, might have re 
rarded his progreſꝭ for ſome time. But the go- 
vernor of the city, either wanting courage to des 
fend it, or previouſly inſtructed by Cleopatra tp 
give it up, permitted Rl tg take poſſeilion of 
the place z ſo that Auguſtus had now no obſtacle 
in his way to Alexandria, whither he marched 
with all expedition. Anthony, pon his arciy 
fallied out to oppoſt him, fig tog wich grep 
deſperation, and putting the engmy's cavalry to 
fight. This flight advantage one. more ge- 
viyed his declining hopes z and, bing naturally 
vain, he D Fin T hs 
going, all armed as he was, to the palace, e 
embraced Clecpattu, and preſented her. « ſuldſer 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the late cc. 
gagement. The queen rewarded hit very mage 
nificently ; preſenting him with ag degd- piech 
and breaſt · plate of With cheſe, however, 
the ſoldier went aff, the next pight to Ge cues. 
army; prudently tefolving to ſecute die ehe, 
by keeping on the Rfongeſt ey Wren 
however, could, not bear this defection without 
freſh indignation, he reſolved, therefore, to mali 


a bold expiring by ſea and land, but pre- \ 


viouſly offered he his adverſary in ſingle 
combat. Auguſtus too well knew che inequality 

of their ſituations, to comply with this 1 7 
| . | ry, 


' 


: 


1 


1 


$4 


his laſt deſperate attempt, he ordered a 
« wine, and good cheer,” cried he to his friend 


« may ſerve another maſter,” dout ? 


ſent orders to his gellles to 


. . fleets uniting together, and ſailing back nth. 
harbour. At the very fame time,” lis e 
. deſerted him, He tried, however, to Nag pa 
| his infantry, which were eaſily vanquiſhec pd 
he himſelf compelled to return into the tawn- 


not help crying out alodd as he paſt, that be 
0 | vu 
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offer; he only, therefare, | coolly 19 Non 
Anthony had ways enough to die bei 
ſingle combat. PO TO | xc 6 nai 

The evening before the day appointed” 


» 4 34445 


entertainment to be prepared, «Give 


4 et me live to-day, to-morrow, perhaps, 
night, as Plutarch relates, white a melan 
ſllence reigned throughont the city, f, 
of voices, inſtruments, '/ and aan 
heard, as if paſſing through the tow 
ſeeming to go out at the gate vans? 
towards the enemy. At day-break,” Ani 
poſted the few troops he had remaining, | 
a rifing ground near the city z from whena 
0 engage the . 
There he waited to be a ſpectator of the. 
bat 4 and, at firſt, he had the ſutiafaction tat 
them advance in good order; but his Re 
tion wah ſoon turned into tage, when he 
ſhips only faluting thoſe of Auguſtus, an 


His anger was now ungovernablez he could 


1 1 — — — ——— * * » I" — 
- 
- 


5 


ſentments of Anthon 
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| was betrayed by Cleopatra, and delivered by 


her to thoſe, who, for her ſake alone, were his. 


enemies. In theſe ſuſpicions he was not deceiv- 
ed, for it was ein from the queen 
that the fleet had paſt over to the nem. 

Cleppatra had, for a long while, dreaded the 
effects of Anthony's jealouſy; and had, fame 
time before, prepared a method of vbviating 
any ſudden ſallies it might produce. Near the 
temple of Iſis.ſhe had erected u building, which 
was ſeemingly deſigned for a ſepulchre; Hither 
ſhe removed all her treaſure, ** moſt valuable 


effects, covering them over with torches, Fe a 
Thi 


gots, and ether combuſtible matter. 
pulchre ſhe deſigned to anſwer a 3 
poſe; as well to ſcreen her from the fodder 1 re- 
mu to make Auguſtus 

believe that ſhe wou burn all her treaſures, in 
caſe he refuſed her terms of capltulatipn. 
Here, therefore, the retired from prac N 
preſent furyz ſhutting the gates, which were 
fortified with boles' and bars of iron: bur in the 
mean time, gave orders, that a report ſhould 
be ſpread of — death. . 
reached Authoay, recalled all his former love 
and tenderneſs. | This, poor wretch was now a 
being ſubjeR to. the guſt of every paſſion, a 
each of them in extreme. He now lament 


her death with the ſame violence be had bur x 
a tow minutes before ſeemed to deſire it. 
8 9 „ * «* Wrewhed 


| 
: 


This news, which ſoon 


. 
1 
o 
* 


tha, © 


this laſt reſource, Eros being now commanded 
drew the ſword, as if going to execute his g- | 
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ä 
js there now worth living for 3 
# could ſooth or ſoften my cares is 


O Cleopatra,” continued he, being got — 


chamber, our ſeparation does not ſo much 
* afflict me, as the diſgrace I ſuffer, in permit- 
ting a woman to inſtruct me in the ways of 
dying.“ He then called one of his freedmen, 
named Eros, whom he had engaged by — 
kill him, whenever fortune ſhould drive hithto 


to perform -his promiſe, this faithful follower 


— but turning his face, phage it. into 
N for 4 while tang over his faiehfut 
ſervant, and commending his fidelity, wo | 
the ſword, with which, ſta himſelf) in he 
belly, he fell backward upon alittle couch. T 
the wound was mortal, yet the blood 


pp 
he recovered his ſpirits, and divers. 


thoſe who were come into the room to pu an 
end to his life; but they all fled, being ſeined 
with fright and horror. He therefore conti - 
nued in this manner for ſome time ſtill ory · 
ing out and writhing with pain, till hes wal 
informed by one of the queen's ſecretaries that 
his miſtreſs was ill alive. He then cameRly 
fefired to be carried to the place where lo was! 
They accordingly brought him to Gwe 
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fare? 


permit it to be opened, * 
nm 


to encourage her. Cleopatra "and and her maide 
had only juſt ſtrength ſufficiene 
and at laſt, with much ſtraining, they effected 


your to preſerve” her life, if ie could do itt: 
with honour ; and recommended Proculus, a 
friend of Auguſtus,” as one ſhe might rely un 


to be her interceſſor. He exhorted her not tu 
lament for his \mibfortunes. but to 


him upon his former felicity; to conſider - 
him as one who had: lived 'the'meſt powerful | 
of meh, and at laſt died by che hand of 2 


„ 1 


| 


„ 
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Roman. Juſt as he had done ſpeaking thy | 
expired, and Proculus \maderihisa 
by command of Auguſtus, who had been-/in- 
formed. of "Anthony's deſperate” conduct 
was ſont to try all means of getting Clebpmra 
into his power. Auguſtus having a deute 
motive for his ſollicitude on this -ocoaſtomr 
one, to prevent her deſtroying the treaſuies 
ſhe had taken with her into the tomb; the 
other to preſerve her perſon as an ornament u 
grace his triumph. Cleopatra, however, v. 
upon her guard, and would not conferd wal 
Proculus, except through the Sate, which m 
very well ſecured. In the mean time; «while 
he deſignedly drew. out the conference ud ſom 
length, and had given Galus, one of his fellow 
ſoldiers, directions to carry on the:converſaioh 
in his abſence; he entered with two more by the 
window at which Anthony had been draum up 
As ſoon as he was entered he ran don ti the 
gate; and one of the women crying outʒ that 
they: were taken alive; Cleopatra, perceiving 


what happened, drew a poniard, and yur 
tempted to ſtab herſelf z but Proculus prevents 
ing the blow, - gently remonſtrated that "ſhe 
was cruel in refuſing ſo good @ prinee as 
maſter was, the pleaſure of diſplaying his dle. 
mency. He then forced the poniard out df 
her hand, and examined her cloathis to be cer 
tain ſhe had no poiſon about her. T W 
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his maſter with hi proceedings: 
Auguſtus. was! extremely pleaked-ar6nding: 


her in; his power: he ſent Epaphroditus to 
bring her to his palace, and to watch her with 
the utmoſt cireum He was likewiſe: 
ordered to uſt her, in every reſpect, with that 
deference and ſubmiſſion» which was due to her 
rank; and to do every thing in his power W 
render her captivity agreeable She was per- 
mitted to have the honour of granting Anthony 
the rites of butial, and furniſhed: wich every 
thing ſhe» deſirod, that was his dig. 
nity to receive, or her love to offer. Let, fil} 
ſhe languiſned under her new: conſine mont. 
Her exceflive ſorrow, her many loſſoa, and the 
blows ſhe had given her boſom, produced a 


ment, under the pretence of a regimen neoeiſury 
for her diſordery but, Auguſtus being mae 
acquainted with the real motive. by her phyſi- 
cian, began to threaten her, with regard to her 
children, in caſe ſhe perſiſted. This was the 
only puniſhment: that could now affect heri ſhe 
allowed herſelf to be treated as they thought 
proper, and received: whatever rann 
tor her recovery. u et iN i ο 
In the mean time, Auguſtus made his entry 
into W taking care to mitigate rhe: 
fears 


[ 


fever which-ſhe ſeemed willing to encreaſe. She! 
reſolved! to abftain from taking any noutifhs 
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arly as he went along, with Areus;aphilaſopher, 
anda native of the place. The citizens, however, - 
trombled at his approach, and when he placed 
himſelf upon the tribunal, they proſtratod 
themſelves, with their faces to the ground, be 
fore him, like criminals who waited the ſen- 
tence of their execution. Auguſtus preſently 
ordered them to riſe, telling them, that three 
motives induced him to pardon them. | His 


reſpect for Alexander, who was the founder of” 
their city z his admiration of its beauty 1 and 
his friendſhip for Areus, their fellow-citizen. 
Two only 


of particular note were put t det 
occaſion; Anthony's fon Antyb 
lug, and Cæſurlo, the fon of Julius C ſ both 
betrayed into his. hands by their reſpeRive/ty- 
tors, who themſelves ſu for their 
ſhortly after. As for the reſt of Cle 
children, he treated them with great gentleneſd, 
leaving them to the care of thoſe who were I- 
truſted with their education, who had ordery © 
vide them with every thing ſuitable 20 their 
th. When ſhe was recovered from her late 
indiſpoſition, he came to viſit her in perſon 
ſhe received him lying upon à couch, In ac 
le manner ; and upon his entering the appart- 
ment, roſe up to proſtrate herſelf befor H. 
She was dreſt in nothing but a looſe robey ber 
misfortunes had given an air of ſeverity to ler 


trembling, her complexion pale, 
red with weeping. Tet, ſtill her natural beauty 


ſhe could think of, 
She tried apologies, entreaties and 


them, „ Buyof what ſervice,” cried ſhe, ar 
now all his benefits to me | Why could 1 not 
dle with him | Yet he ill lives, methinks 
fee him ſtill before me, he revives in you? 
Auguſtus was no ſtranger to this method off — |, 
addreſs) but he remained firm again all attack ⸗ 
anſwering always with u cold indifference," 

which obliged her to give her attempts a dif- 

ferent turn. She now addreſt his avaricey pro- 


ſenting 


[ 
| 


* 
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and jewels, This gave occaſion to a very fin» 
gular ſcene, which ſhews that the little dees 
rums of breeding were then, by no meangy\þ 
carefully attended to as at preſent, Ons ef 
her ſtewards' having alledged that the invanthry 
was defective, and that ſhe had ſecreted @ pa 
of her effe&s, ſhe fell into 4 vlolent paſſion, 
ſtarted from her couch, and catching, him b 
the hair, gave him ſeveral blows. on the. fare. 
Auguſtus ſmiled at her indignation, and dend 
ing her to the couch, deſired her to be pagi- 

-fied, To this ſhe replied, that ſhe cpuld gt 
bear being inſulted in the preſence of one wham 
ſhe ſo highly eſteemed. And fi 1 
cried ſne, that I have ſecreted a fow;tridles, 
* am I to blame, when they are reſerved got 
for myſelf, but for Livia dd Octavia, wham 
* hope to make my interceſſors with v 
This excuſe, which intimated a deſire of q- 
ing, was not diſagreeable to Auguſtus, who 
politely aſſured her, that ſne was at lib 
to keep whatever ſhe had reſerved, and that 
in every thing ſhe ſhould be indulged to dbe 
height of her. expectations. He then took 
leave, and departed; imagining he had r 
giled hor to life, and to the indignity of, being 
ſne vn in the intended triumph, which her uns 
| preparing for his return to Rome: but in 


* 
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had kept à corfeſpondence with Dollabelle; a 
—— of high 5birth, in the eump of 
Auguſtus z who, perhaps, from compaſſium or 
ſtronger motives, was interfſted in the miefor- 
tuned of thut"pMneeſs.+ From him" ſhe learnt: 
the intentions of Auguſtus, and that he way de- 
rermined to ſend her off in three days, together 
with her children, to Rome. She now, there · 
fore, determined upon dying; but ; 
entreated'permiflon-to pay her laſt oblatiom at 
Anthony's tom. This tequeſt being granted 
her, ſhe was carried with her two female atten- 
dants, to the ſtately monument where he u 
laid. There ſhe threw herſelf upon his coffin, 
bewailed her Captivity, and renewed her pro- 
teſtations not to ſurvive him. She then crown- 
ed the tomb witk garlands of flowers; and Hav. 

ing kiſſed the coffin a thouſand times, he return 
ed dome, to'Extcate her fütal reſolution; HAN 
Ing 'bathed, and ordered a bahquet, 
ſhe attired herſelf in the moſt ſplendid manner. 
She then feaſted as uſual, and ſoem after order- 

ed all but her two attendants” Charrmom arid 

Iras, to leave the room. Phen, baviag pre- 

viouſly ordered an aſp to be ſeeretiy conveyed 
to her in & baſket” of fruit, he fent u letter to J 8 
Auguſtus, informing him of 18 

and deſiring· ta be buried in the fame tomb 
with Anthony Auguſtus, upon receiving this 
letter, inſtantiy diſpatched meſſengers" to ſtop 

. | v | . her 
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prove upon principle, that this muſt be 
caſe in every ſtate long harraſſed by+civilwan 
in ſuch a ſeaſon,” ſays he; ths nobility; if 
the citizens, the artiſans,” che peafancsy hin! | 
4 ſhort, the whole body-of-the:-people:beconge 
4 ſoldiers.z and when peace has united allichb- 
contending parties, this ſtate. enjoysJyreat' 
<-advantages over others, whoſe ſubjecta a 
« generally citizens. Beſides, civil- war 
« ways produce great men y a8 then ia the! 
ſeaſon when merit is ſought for, and talen 
* become conſpicuous.” However, this m 
be, there never w a time when Rome: 
ſo magnificent, ſo populous and ſo.r:refined/ 
The empire was now brought rea 
utmoſt extent. It contained in 
Gaul, Spain, Greece, Illyrricum, Nacis pa 
-nonia, Britain, and ſome part of Germidinpuila' 
Aſia, all thoſe provinces which went undi 
name of Aſia Minor; together with.Avqenia; 
Sytia, Judæa, Meſopotamia and Media. in 
Africa, almoſt all thoſe parts: of it which 
were then ſuppoſed habitable z namely, Egypt, 
Nutnidia, Mauritania and Lybia : the whole 
of their empire comprizing an extent of be 
tween three and four thouſand miles in length. 
and half as much in breadth; 1 0 the 
(yearly revenues of the empire, they have been 
computed to about forty millions of our money. 
Tha number of the citizens eee 
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THE) EMPOURE” OF ROME, 
millions and ſixty- three thouſand” men, women 
and children j a number, at leaſt, four * 
than that of London, at 
city in te world. 


face bes por Hh und Ho: 
race, and Ovid; poets; 2 


this period a writer whoſe works are "as. 
moch ſuperior to thoſo of any other hiſtorian, 
as the actions hel undertook to record were 
greater. Without either pedantry or affecta- 
tion, it may be ſaid, that none have ever bern 
comparable to hie i and in whatever point of 
view his books may be conſidered,” whether in 
point of accuracy, - eloquence, or vigour of 
imagination, he has ſet mankind's model of 


Vor. Ne hat 0; Wot 1987 v0 0 * r 


ficient to mention 5: Livy, the hiſtorian, grated + 


the grandeſt ſubject, goat ll 45. moſt bes" 
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From the death of Anthony to the Wacky Augutu 


/ R "A niifur 


b. C. 715. Tur government wy Mower how. -7; 
rmanent form, it is not to 
iſtory can teem with ſuch feriking * u 
during that period in which the conſtituthen 
Was firuggling for freedom. But u dearth of | 
hiſtorical occurrences is generally che Hil 
| heſy of the people, In fact, Rome never en 
Joyed an interval of ſo much proſperity as 
hg the continuance of the reign of Noi 
From the moment he wanted « * he gave 
up hls.cruelty z and, being entirely withour an 
oppoſer, he ſeemed totally diveſted of 52 
cion, His firſt care was 1 aſſure. himſelf of 
the friends of Anthony, to which end he pub- 
licly reported that he had burnt all Art 
| letters and pope without reading them, "&n- 
vinced-that while any thought wette fu 
poected they would be fearful of even offering 
him their friendſhip, His next 1 po 


politics was to eſtabliſh order, or rather 
manent ſervitude ; for, when once 
* elgaty is uſurped in u free ſtate, every; _ 


Auguſtus reſolved to conceal his new power 
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action on which an unlimited authority can be 
founded is called a regulation: however as 
the greateſt number of thoſe that raiſe their for- 
tunes, aſſume new titles to authorize their power, 


under uſual names and ordinary dignities. He 
cauſed himſelf to be ſtyled emperor, to preſerve 
authority over the army z he — — . pay be 
created tribune, to manage the peoplel and 

prince of the ſenate, to govern there, thus | 
uniting in his own perſon ſo many different 
owers, he charged himſelf alſo with the cares 
longing, to each ſeparate department and 
while he « did the greateſt good to others, fully 
gratified his. Ambition in the diſcharge of his 
duty, In this manner the people's intereſt and 
his ambition/ ſeemed to co-operate, and while 
he governed all, he let them Imagine that 
they were governing themſelves, | 

or this p e a4 he had galned the klog- 

dom by WH army, he reſolved to govern! it by 
the ſenate, [This body, tho' dy fallen 
from their ancient endour he knew to be 
the beſt ordered, an yp. of wiſlom 
and juſtice, To 00 the ve the 
chief power In the be his 4 
vernment, while he ſtill kept the people and 


the army ſtedfaſt to him, by donatives, and 


acts of favour, By theſe means all the odium 


ef juſtice fell upon the ſenate, and all the po- 
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| 
| 
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pularity of pardon was ſolely his own, The 
to the ſenate their ancient Tphenddur, 
and diſcountenancing all corruption, die pr 
tended to reſerve to himſelf 4 very tnodera 
ſhare of authority, which none could re 
kim: namely, am abſolute power to compel 
all ranks of the ſtate to do their duty. Tü, 
in fact, was reſerving abſolute dominion In his 
own hands; but, the miſguided people begun 
to look upon his moderation , with aſtonilh- 
ment: they confidered themſelves as reſtored 
to their former freedom, except in the | 
of promoting ſeditiony and the ſenate Ty 
their power re-eſtabliſhed in all things 
their tendency to injuſtice. It way even 
that the Romans, by ſuch a government, Joſt 
nothing of the happineſs that liberty "could 
produce ; and were exempt ſtum all the mi 
fortunes it could oecafion. . This 'obſetvation 
might have ſome truth under ſuch «-\moharch 
as Auguſtus how appeared to be but they 
were taught to change their ſentiments Uncer 
his ' ſucceſſors, when they found "theinſUlves 
afflictedl With all the puniſhments that tyrutiny 
could inflit or ſedition make neceſſary, '' 

After having eſtabliſhed this admirüble or- 
der, Auguſtus found himſelf agitated by uff. 
ferent | inclinations; and conſidered 4 
time Whether he ſhould keep the _ 
reſtore the people to their anelent 15. 


i 
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The examples of Sylla and Cœſar variouſly 
operated upon him. He conſidered that 7 | 
who had voluntarily quitted the dictatorfhip, 
died peaceably in the amidſt of he enemiess 
and Cæſar, who had kept it, was aſſuſſinatedl. by» 
his moſt intimate friends, who gloried in the 
action. Struggling with this troubleſome un- 
certainty, he diſcovered the diſorder of his 
mind to his two principal friends Agrippa and 
Mæcenas. Agrippa, who had gained him the 
empire by his valour, adviſed him to reſign it: 
either impelled by patriotiſm, or a deſire. to 
ſeize upon what ſhould be thus laid down. 
Mzcenas, however, was of a contrary opinion, 
This miniſter, ſo famous for patronizing the 
men of genius af his time, hag much merit, 
but was effemi "my oy rg ad- 
mirer of the uſeful than the ſplendid virtues, 
he was better ſatisfied with what beanctued. the 
people than raiſed Fes = elides, 
he might have been influenced by ſelf- inte- 
reſted motives in the advice he gave, far bein 
more capable of adviſing than of acting, and 
entirely farmed for the cabinet, he haped tg 
obtain thaſe honaure from a maſter which he 
could not force from the people, with Whom 
he muſt have raiſed himſelf by his own propar 
powers, and acted with vigorous ladependanch, 
He therefore entreated Auguſtus to conſider; 
rather what was advantageous to. his * 


[> WY 


«4 


Ir had fo hardly laboured to obtain. From thut 


not only in this Inſtance, but on every 


time and his friendſhip, They In their kur 
relieved his moſt anxious hours, and ci 
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than alluring to himſelf; he likened the're- 
public to a ſhip fraught with paſſengers, but 
totally deſtitute of a pilot: he conſidered it 1 
now grown almoſt a wreck, though ſafely brought 
into harbour, and in the utmoſt danger of Hax. 
ing, if once more puſht off from ſhore, He 
deſeribed the empire as now too great and uh. 
wieldy to ſubſiſt without the moſt yigorou 
maſter, and likely to fall into pleces - under 
u variety of rulers, To theſe he added 1 
diſſuaſive, perhaps fill more prevalling) 
namely, the ſafety of the emperor, which 
chlug but his preſent allthority could Tec 


| 
"Thoſe reaſons prevailed upon a mind 2 
too well inclined to preſerve that power Wh 


time Auguſtus adopted the advice of _ 
occaſion, By the inſtructlons of that great 
miniſter, he became gentle, affable, and hö. 
mane, By his advice it was that he ſet U be- 
ſolutlon of never being concerned ut What Wis 
ſaid againſt him, However, In order to eld 
obloquy as much as poſſble, he encou 

men of learning, and gave them much of 


rculated 
his praiſe through the empire, 1 

Thus having given peace and happineſt do 
the empire, and being convinced of the attach 
to N ment 


And then, with a 
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ment of all the orders of tne ſtate to bis per- 
fon, he reſolved upon imp reſung the peo pope 
with an idea of his | ky alſo, 
das nothing leſs than making a ſhew of fe- 
ſigning his authorky z Wherefore, having pre- 

ouſly inſtrued his creatures in the ſenate 
how to act, Wy, —_—_— — a aqua 
, importing t cu vernin 
pant.) e a taſk, which he ſaid, 


none but the immortal Gods were equal May | 


He modeſtly urged his own Inability, 1 5 
impelled by every motive to undertake it; 


of ſeeming generoſi 
freely gave up al that power, wo ny 1 


obſerved, his Armb had gained, and the ſenate 
had confirmed, This power he repea 
fered to reſtore, giving them to 3 
that the true ſpirit of the Romans was not Joſt 
in him. This ſpeech operated * 29 te K 
variouſly, us they were more or le 

cret z many believed the ſincer| ph. kl 
feſions, and therefore regarded hls conduct 

in act of unequalled heroiſm by any thing that 


had hitherto appeared in Rome) others, equdlly 
ignorant of his motives, diſtruſted his deſigns. 


Some there we 


ho, having greatly ſuffered 
during the la 


fearful of having them renewed ] but the ma- 
Jority, who were entirely devoted to his inte- 
reſts, and inſtructed by his miniſters, fre" 


H 4 quently 


tedly of · 


pular commotion, were 
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quently attempted to interrupt him while 


ings and received his propoſal with þ 
Ignation. Theſe unanimouſly beſought Em 


not to teln the adminiſtration but uten un 


continuing to decline thelr requeſt, they in 4 
manner compelled him to comply. However, 
thut his perſon might be in greater ſecurity; 
they immediately decreed the pay of his guard 
to be doubled. On the other hand; that he 
might ſeem to make ſome conceions on his 
ſide, he permitted the ſenate to govern) the 
weak internal ptovinces of the empire, (While 
the moſt * provinces, . und thoſe, that 
required the greateſt armies far their | 
were taken entirely under his own 
Over theſe he aſſumed the N | 
ten years, leaving the people ill in 
regaining their ancient freedom: but, at the 
ſame time, laying his meaſures were ſo well, that 
his government was renewed every ten year 
to his death, —_——"" 

This ſhew of a reſignation only ſerved. to 
confirm him in the empire and the Nearte of 
the people, New honours were heaped upon 
him. He was then) Arſt called Auguſtusy 4 
name 1 have hitherto uſed as that by which be 
in beſt known In hiſtory, A laurel was ordered 
to be planted at lis gates, Hly houſe Was 
called the palace, to diſtinguiſh It from that of 
ordinary cltigens, He was confirmed na 


* 
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title of father of bla country, and hls perſon 
declared ſacred and Inviolable, In ſhort, 
fattery ſeemed on the rack to find out new 
modes of pleaſing him but, though he deſpiſed 
the arts of the ſenate, he permitted their homage, 
well knowing that among inankind, titles pro- 
duce a reſpe& which enforces authority, 1 
Upon entring Into his tenth conſulſhlp, the 
ſenate, by oath, approved of all their acta, and 
(:t him wholly above the power of the laws, 
They ſome time after offered to ſwear to not 
only all the lawa'he had made, but ſuch as he 
ſhould make for the future, It was then 
cuſtomary with fathers upon their death-beds, 
to command their children to carry oblations' 
to the Capitol wich this inſcription, That at 
the day of their deaths they left Auguſtus in 
health, It was determined that no man ſhould 
be put to death on ſuch days as the emperor | 
entered the city. Upon a dearth of provinz, 
the people in a body entreated him to accept 
of the diftatorſhipy but, though he undertook 
to be prbeurator of the proviſions, yet, he 
would by no means accept of the title of die- 
tator, which had been aboliſhed by a law n 
when Anthony was conſul. © 
This accumulation of titles and employment? 
f however, did fot, In the leaſt, diminiſh his as 
lduity In Alling the duties of each, Several 
very wholeſome edity wete paſt by his com- 


mand, 
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mand, tending to ſuppreſs corruption in the 
ſenate, and licentiouſheſs in the pu He 
ordained that none ſhould exhible « ſhow of 

ladiators without orders from the ſenate, und 
then no oftener than twice @ year, nor With 
more thin à hundred and twenty at 4 Une. 
This law was extremely neceſſary at fo corrupt 
4 period of the empire; When Whole armſes of 
theſe unſortunate men Were brought al ges 
upon the ſtage, and compelled to flight ahh 
till half of them were flaln, It had been WA 
allo with the knights, and ſome women ofthe 
Arſt diftindtion, to exhibit themſelves as dancers 
upon the theatre; he ordered that not , 
they, but thelr children and grand-ehildren, 
ſhould be reftralned from fuch exerciſes for 
the future, He fined many that had refuſed ie 
marry at a certain age, and rewarded ſuch 4 
had many children, He ordalned that vgl. 
ſhould not be marrled till twelve years of 8g 
and permitted any perſon to kill an adulter 
taken In the fact. He enated that the ſenate 
ſhould be always held with great peverene, 
adding to its authority what he had taken from 
its power, He made a law, that no man 
ſhould have the freedom of the city withayt a 
previous examination into his merit and cha- 
rafter, He appointed new rules and limits to 
the manumiſſion of ſlaves, and was himſglfvery 
ſtri& in the obſervance of them, With regard 

5 | | to 
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to players, of whom he was very fond, he ſe- 
verely examined their morals, not allowing the 


Jeaſt licentiouſneſd in thelr lives, nor lndecen 
in their aftlons, Though he encouraged t 
athletic exerciſes, yet he would not permit wos 
men to be preſent at them holdin 
coming the modeſty of the ſex, tb be ſpecta 
tors of theſe ſports, which were performed by 
naked men, In order to prevent bribery In 
ſulng for offices, he took confiderable fums of 
money from the candidates, by way of ledge \ 
and If any indirect pradtices were prov aſt 
them, they were obliged to forfeit all, Slaves 
hach been hltherto diſallowed to confeſi any 
thing againſt thelr own maſters z but he abo- 
liſhed the practlee, and Arſt fold the Nlave to 
another z which altering the property his 
examination became free, Theſe, and many 
other laws, all tending to reform vice, or deter 
from erlmes, gave the manners of the 
another complexion z ſo that the roug 
raſter of the Roman was now ſoftened Into 
that of the refined citizen, een 

Indeed his own example a good deal tended 


to humanize his fellow citizens; for being 
placed above all equality, he had nothing to 
ſear from condeſcenſion: wherefore he was fa. | 
miliar with all, and ſuffered himſelf to be re- 


primanded with the moſt patient homility, 
Though he was, by the ſingle authority of his 
| | ſtation, 


It unde 
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ſation, capable of condemning, or acquitting 

whomſoever he thought proper yet he gave the 
laws their proper courſe, and even ſometime 
pleaded for thoſe he deſired to protect. * Tp 
Primus, the governor of Macedonia, ha 
a day aſſigned him for making war upon 1 
Odrifii, a neighbouring ſtate, as he ſaid, hy 
command of Auguſtus, the latter denied 
charge, Upon which the advocate for Prim 
deſired to know, with an inſolent air, What 
brought Auguſtus into court, or .who. lay 
ſent for him? To this the emperor ſubmillively 
replied, * The commonwealth ;” an 2 
which greatly pleaſed the people. Upon I 
ther occaſion, one of his veteran ſoldiers en. 
treated his protection in a certain cauſe 0 


Auguſtus taking little notice of his reque 
deſired him to apply to an advocate., * Ah, 
replied the ſoldier, © it was not by by, pri | 
«4 ſerved you at the battle of Actium. 15 
reply pleaſed Auguſtus ſo much, that: he. 
pleaded his cauſe in perſon, and gained it for 
him. He was extremely affable, and xeturned 
the ſalutations of the meaneſt perſons. One 
day a perſon preſented him a petition, 1 9 


ſo much awe, that Auguſtus was d. 
with his meanneſs. Low friend. „ cried | 
« you ſeem as if you were offering 1 s | 
« an elephant, and not to a man wil 
One day, as he was ſitting on "= oh 
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in judgment, Mecenas 

per, that he wis inclined to be 
arr to ſpeak to him z but not being able 
to get up 1 ttibunal for the crowd, he. 
threw a into his lap, on which was 
wrote, An e executioner,” Auguſtus read it, 
without any diſpleaſure, and immediately rifing, 
pardoned thoſe whom he was diſpoſed to con- 
demn. But what moſt of all ſhewed a total 
alteration in his n, was his treatment 
of Cornelius Cinna, Fompey's grandſon, This 


at · 


hobleman had entered into a very dangerous 
conſpiracy againſt him, but the plot was dif-. 
covered before it was ripe for execution, Au- 


guſtus, for ſome time, debated with himſelf 


how to act; but, at, laſt, his clemency pre- 


vailed ; he therefore ſent for thoſe who were 
guilty, and after reptimanding them, diſmiſſed 


them all. But he was reſolved to mortify Cinna 
for ad- 
dreſſing him in particular, I have twice,” ſays. 


by -the greatneſs of his generofity : 
he, „given you r life ; firſt, as an enemy 


now, as a conſpirator; I now give you the 


* conſulſhip : let us, therefore, be friends for 


the future; and let us only contend in ſhew- . 


* ing, whether my confidence, or your fidelity, 
* ſhall be TR This generofity, 
the emperor happily timed, had fo good | 
an effect, ha, fm that W al MT: 


| 


his tem». 


which. , | 


1 
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In the practice of ſuch virtues as theſe,; be 
paſſed a long reign of above forty year, in 
which the happineſs of the people ſeemed, to 
conſpire with his own : not but that there, Woe 
wars, in the diſtant provinces of the enpire, 
during, almoſt, the whole reign howeyer, 
they were rather the quelling of inſurrection, 
than the extending of daminions z1 for he had 
made it a rule to carry on no operationg i 
which ambition, and not the ſafety of the ſtate, 
Was concerned, In fact, he ſeemed the firt 
Roman, who aimed at gaining a character b/ 
the arts of peace alone z and-who. obtained. the 
affections of the ſoldiers, without. any | militgry 
talents of his own. Nevertheleſs, the Roman 

arms, under his lieutenants, were crowned with 
ſucceſs, The Cantabrians, in Spain, Whg had 
revolted, were more than once quelled by;Ti- 
berius, his ſtep-· ſon; Agrippa, his ſon- inv 
and /Elius Lama; who followed them tajtheir 
inacceſſible mountains, there blocked gem 
up, and compelled them by famine 30 ſurtyn- 
der at diſcretion, The Germans alſo gave ſome 
| uneaſineſs, by their repeated incurſions inte 
the territories of Gaul, but were repreſitd. by 
Lollius. The Rhetians were conquerga b 
Druſus, the brother of Tiberius. The Neft 
"and Sialatæ, barbarous nations, making ap» i- 
ruption into Thrace, were overthrown, by. Piſo, 
; governor of Pamphylia, who 2 

5 1 | 
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honours, © The Dicians were (repreſſed with 
more than one defeat: the Armenians alſo 
were brought into due ſubjection by Caivs(/his 
grandſon. © The Getulians, in Africa, took up 
arms z but were ſubdued by the conſul, Caius 
Coſſus, who thence received the ſurname of 
Getulicus. A dangerous war alſo was carriecl 
on againſt the Dalmatians und Pannonians, 
whd having acquired great ſtrength; by the 
continuance of a long peace, gathered an army 
of two hundred thouſand foot, and nine thou- 
ſand horſe, threatening Rome itſelf with de- 
ſtruction. Levies were therefore made in Italy 
with the utmoſt expedition z the veteran troops 
were recalled from all parts, and Auguſtus 
went to Arminium, for the greater conveni- 
ence of giving his directions. And indexed, 
though ' perſonal valour was by no meant hie | , 
moſt ſhining ornament, yet no man eould give 
wiſer orders upon every emergency, or go 
with greater diſpatch into all parts of hie do- 
minions than he. This war continued near 
three years, being principally managed by 
Tiberius and Germanicus, the latter of which 
gained great reputation againſt theſe fierce and 
barbarous multitudes, - Upon their reduction, | 
Bato, ' their leuder, being ſummoned before 
the tribunal of Tiberius, and being detnanded 
how he could offer to revolt againſt the power 

of Rome : the hold barbarian replied, r 
90 ' | © 


e 
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and ſhepherds, to ſecure theit focheg 


was often heard to cry out, in a ton of as 


by her former huſband; Tiberius, RE 
„ | 
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„ the Romans, and not he, were 


« wolves and bears to devour them.“ +Burthe 
war which was moſt fatal to the Roman me 

reſts, during this reign; - was that which'wet 
managed by Quintillius Varus. This geberal; 
invading the territories of the Germans wat 
induced to follow the enemy among their foreſt 
and marſhes, with his army in ſeparate bodies? 
there he was attacked by night, and entirely 
cut off, with his whole army. Theſe were wie 
beſt and choiceſt legions of the whole empire; 
either for valour, diſcipline or -experiene: 
The affliction, from this defeat, ſeemed to iin 
very deep upon the mind of Auguſtus. "He 


guiſn, Quintillius Varus reſtore me my lo 
% gions;” and fome hiſtorians pretend to ian 
that he never after recovered the auer &ih: 
nity of his temper. e 20 

But he had ſome uneaſineſſes of a donieſtic 
nature, in his own family, that contributed to 
diſtreſs him: he had married Livia, the-wiſe 
of Tiberius Nero, by the conſent. of her huſ- 
band, at a time the was fix months gone-with 
child. This was an imperious womam and, 
conſcious of being beloved, ſhe controlled him 
ever after at her pleaſure, She had tu 
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whom ſhe greatly loved; and Druſus, who” 
was born three months after ſhe had been mar- 
ried to Auguſtus, and who was thought to de 
his on ſon. The. eldeſt of theſe, Tiberius, 
whom he afterardd adopted and who - len 


mat though he was ſerviceable to Auguſtus in 
his foreign wars, yet he gave him but little quiet 
at home. He was, at laſt, obliged to go into 
exile for five years to the iſland of Rhodes, 


where he chiefly ſpent his time in a retired man- 
ver, con with the Greeks, and addict- 
ing himfelf to literature ; of which, however 


he made afterwards but a bad uſe. Druſus, the 


ö 

| 

| 

| 

other ſon of Livia, died in his return from am 
, expedition | againſt the Germans, leaving Au- 
q 

1 


guſtus inconſolable for his loſs. But his — | 


afliction - was, the conduct of his da 
Julia, whom he had by Scribonia, his — 


general Agrippa, and after his death to Tibe 


contented with enjoying her pleaſutes, the | 
ſeemed alſo earneſt in * the infamy of 
her proſtitutions. —— for a long time. 
would not believe 4 


obſerving them. He found ſhe was arrived at 
that exceſs of wantonneſs and prodigetity, thas 
vol. II. 21:11 ſhe 


wife. This woman, whom he married to his | 
rius, ſet no bounds to her lewdneſs; wn of | 


— eu heard 
of her conduct; but, at laſt, could not help 


| 


is 


| ſhe had her nocturnal appointments in the mot 


4. Thatfire and water ſhould ſooner unite, than 


. favour, he was driven to ſuch an extremity of 
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blic parts of the city ; the very court, Wer 
r father preſided, not being exempt from hat | 
debaucheries, He, at firſt, had thoughy gf 
putting her to death but, after ſomg, con- 
deration, he baniſhed her to. Pandataria for» 
bidding her the uſe of wine, and all ſuch des 
licacies, as could inflame her vicious incl. 
nations: he ordered alſo, that no perſons ſhould 
come near her, without his own permiſſion z 
and ſent her mother Scribonia with her, to bear 
her company. Afterwards, whenever any. at- 
tempted to intercede for Julia, his anſwer wy, 


© he with her.“ When ſome perſons,” one diy, 
were more than uſually urgent with him in her 


paſſion, as to wiſh, that they might haveſuech 
a daughter. However, ſhe had two ſons by 
Agrippa, named Caius and Lucius, from whom 
great expectations were formed; but they died 
when ſcarcely arrived at man's eſtate ; Lucius 
about five years after his father, at Marſeilles 
and Caius, two years after, on his return to 
Rome, of a wound he had recerved in Arme- 
nia. Thus Auguſtus having, in a great meaſure, 
ſurviv-d all his nezreſt relations, at length, in te 
ſeventy-fourth year of his age, began to think 
of retiring, in good earneſt, from the fatigue 
of ſlate 3 and, in ſoine meaſure, of conſtiruting 
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Tiberius ſucceſſor in his uſual' employments.' 
He deſired the ſi nate to ſalute him no longer at 
the palace according to their euſtom i nor to 
— it amiſa, if, for the future, he coùld not 


converſe with them as formerly, From this. U. C. 766, 


time, Tiberius was joined in the government 
of the provinces with him, and inveſt 
ed with almoſt: the ſame authority, Hows: 
ever, Aug could not entirely forſalee che 
adminiſtration of the ſtate, which habit had 
mixed with his ſatisfactions ; he ſtill continued 
a watchful guardian of its intereſts,' and ſhewed* 
himſelf to the laſt; x lover of his people. Find-- 


ing it now, therefore, very -inconvenient”' to 
come to the ſenate, by teaſon of his age, e 
deſired to have twenty privy-counſcllors aſſign- 
ed him for a year; and it was decreed,” that” 
whatever meaſures were reſolved upon by them, 

together with the conſuls, ſhould have entire 
the force of aa .] He ſeemed,” in ſome mea- 
ſure, apprehenſive of his- approaching end, 
for he made his will, and delivered it to the 
veſtal virgins, He then ſolemnized the cenfus,! - 
or numbering the people, whom he fbund to 
anount to four millions, one hundred nde 
thirty-ſeven thouſand ; which ſhews Rome to be 
equal to four of the greateſt cities of modern 
times, While theſe ceremonirs were per- 


. by a r en of you 
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2 over the name of Agrippa; whi 
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in the Campus Martius, it is ſaid, that an egg 
flew round the emperor ſeveral times, and di, 
recting its flight to a neighbouring temple, 


as by the augurs conceived to portend the 
2 of the emperor. Shortly after, having a0 
companied Tiberius in his march into Ilyxia, 
as far as Beneventum, he was taken ill at that 
town of a diarrhœa. Returning, therefore, from 
thence, he came to Nola, near Capua, and 
finding himſelf dangerouſly ill, he, ſent for Ti 
berius, with the reſt of his moſt intimate friends 
and acquaintance. He did not continue-longyjo 
indulge vain hopes of arecovery, but, convinced 


that his end was at hand, . patiently awaittd 


its arrival. A few hours before his death, he 
1 a looking - glaſs to be brought, and his 
15 to be adjuſted with more than uſual; care 
en addreſſed his friends, whom he ks 

ha unding his bed, and deſired to xn 
whether he had properly played his part in li 
to which being anſwered in the — 
cried out, with his laſt breath, Then give, me 


your applauſe 3” and thus, in the ſeventy- 


ſucth year of his age, after reigning fortyrone, 
he expired in the arms of Livia, bidding her 


remember their marriage and farewell. 0 85 


The death of the emperor, hen known. 
cauſed inexpreſſible =_ Sronghort W 


by 
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N ” * ** F pi s ſome; thought 
Livia had te hand in hafſtening it, willing ts 
procure the ſucteſſion more y for they 
ſon. However this tbeyoſhectogk care, 
ſome tit, ta xoep it edneealed: having guard 
all the paſſugex tu the palate; ſometimes ging 
out that he way recovered; rand then pretend 
ing a relapſe At length. Having ſettled tho 
ſucceſſion to her mind, ſhe publiſhed» the em 
peror's death, unt at the ſatme time the ado 
tion of Tiberius o the empire The emperor's 
funeral was with great magnificence 
The ſenators" being in their places,” Tiberius, 
on whom che Cate was devolved; began à con 
ſolatory orutioꝶ to them but ſuddenly ſtopped 
in the beginning of his ſpeech unable to 
ſtrain the Molence of his forrowy and, inſteati 
of continuing, gave his notes to Druſus s 
ſon, who read them to the ſehate. Aftet this, 
one of the late feed men, publicly 
read his will inthe ſenatꝭ houſr, wherein Ne 
made Tiberius and Livia his heirs; and b 
that, Livia was likewiſe adopted into the gu- 

lian family and honoured with" the name © 
Auguſta. Te gabe conſiderable” legacies/Vyo | 

many prixate perfons, to the Pretorian guards, 

to the legionary foldiers; andl to all the citizens 
of Rome. But his reſentment to his daughi- 


ier Julia, conthued even ts the daft u be fe: 


13 her 


' 
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ber a ſmall legacy indeed, but wauld neither 
reſtore hor to her family, nor ſpetmit hat 1] 
buried in che ſepulchre of her aneο] . , 
Gdes his will, four other writings of» his wem 
produced. One, in which he had leſt inſtene : 
tions concerning his funeral; another, cont iini 
am enumeration of his ſeveral exploits ; -athin 
compriſed an-acetjunt of the provitiecs,” forges; 
and revenues af the empire; ati the outta 
was a ſchedule of directions to Tiberius for 
verning the empire. Among theſt, it ws 
great a favourite ſoever he might be, ſhook 
be entruſted with too much authority, loſt 
it ſnould indyce him to turn tyraant.  Ahbother 
maxim was, that none ſnould deſine t6/colargy 
the empire, which was already preſeryed-with 
difficulty. * Thus he ſeemed ſtudious ot ſerving 
his: country to the very laſt and the ſojrow 
It was decreed, that all the wothen ſhould 
mourn for him a whole year, [Temples » wer 
otected to him; divine honours were allowed 
him; and one Numerius Atticus, à ſenator, 
willing to convert the adulation of the times 
to his own benefit, received a large ſum af 
money, for ſwearing that he ſaw him! aſcend- 
ing into heaven; ſo that no doubt remind 


f ' 


among the people concerning his gs 1; = 
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whoſe power began in the flaughter,. and ter- 
minated in the happineſs, of his ſudyects ¶ ſo 
that it was ſaid of him, That it had been 
« good for mankind if he had never been born, 
« or if he never had died!“ It is very proba · 
ble, that the cruelties exerciſed in his trium- 
virate, were ſuggeſted by his colleagues; or, per- 
haps, he thought, in the caſe of Caeſar's death, 
that revenge was virtue, Certain it is, that 


' theſe ſeverities were, in ſome meaſure, neceſ- 


ſary to reſtore public tranquility ; for until the 
Roman ſpirit was entirely eradicated, no mo- 
narchy could be ſecure; He gave the govern- 
ment an air ſuited to the diſh of the 
times; he indulged his ſubjects in the pride of 
ſeeing the appearance of à republic, while he 
made them really happy in the effects of a moſt 
abſolute monarchy, guided by the moſt con- 
ſummate prudence. In this laſt virtue he ſeems 
to have excelled moſt monarchs z and, indeed, 
could we ſeparate Octavius from Auguſtus, he 
would be one of the moſt faultleſs princes in 


A 


Such were the honours paid to Auguſtus, 


hiſtory. The long peade which his ſubjects 


enjoyed, during his adminiſtration, may be en- 
tirely aſcribed to his moderation alone; and about 
the middle of his reign, the greateſt part of 


mankind "ſaw themſelves, at once, profeſſing 


obedience to one monarch, and in perfect har- 


I 4 


mony 


| 
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mony with each other. This was the titne in 
. whichour Saviour, Chriſt, came into. the world, 
to teach new laws, and give new ſanctions to the 
practice of eyery human virtue. Hoe was born 
in Judea, in the ſeven hundred and fafty-ſecond 


year of Rome, the twenty · fifth of the teig of 
Auguſtus, and in the four thouſand and third 
year of the world, er to the. Sonny 
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12 is, gates the dengel A. D. 15, 
example of a man, by an exceſs of refinement; 
deſtroying thaſe very advantages he attemptstq 

ſecure. . Auguſtus left him, in poſſeſſion of - 

great popularity,” and an happy empire: ho 
immediately, however, found means to in- 

jure his popularity, by claiming as à debt, 

that homage, which his predeceſſor was will- 
ing to receive as a favour and ſubverted the 
happineſs of the empire, by making a diſtinction 
between the welfare of the prince and the peo+ 
ple. Thus all his abilities only ſerved to heigh- 
ten his errors, and corrupt his heart; till; in 
the end, bis life ſeemed painfully employed, in 
finding pretexts for appearing what he might 
ealily have been; and in deceiving n by 
being deceived himſelf. 

The firſt object of his ſuſpicion, * he. 
came to the empire, was Agrippa Poſthumus, 
the third and only remaining ſon of the gene- 
ral of that names by Julia, daughter of Au- 

| | 4 us. 


4 
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guſtus, This youth having rather imitated the 
licentiouſneſs of his mother, than the prudence 
of his father, was baniſhed by Auguſtus i 
the iſland of Planaſlum z and was now/mur 
dered by the order of Tiberius, ho pretended 


that it was done by the particular appoimtinent 


of the late emperor, who was ſolieitouy forthe 
ſafery of the ſucceſſion. He even carried his 
diſi mulation ſo far, that when the centurlyn 
who had executed his commands, came whh 
the account, Tiberius „that de had 
given no ſuch command, and that he ſhould 


anſwer for his conduct before the ſenite. HU. 


ever, the buſineſs was huſhed up ſoon aſter, 
and no enquiry made after the murder. 

As for the people in general, they were h 
ready to ſuffer every injury, without murmur⸗ 
ing. Every order of the ſtate way ambitious uf 
flavery, and only deſirous of ſhewing te en. 
tent of their obedience, by the humility of their 
adulation. All ſuits and petitions were nov 
made to Tiberius and he, at the ſame me, 
took care, that nothing material ſhould"'be 
done without his concurrence. The ſenste 


was willing enough to give up the reins of fe. 


yernment z yet he had ſo much diffimulation'in 
his nature, as to Wiſh to make his 
of them the greateſt favour. | He 
therefore, in the ſenate, with great art, 0 
deſcant on the extent of the Roman * 
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and the difficulty of guiding it with proper ſicilli 
he then alledged hia own inſufficiency for 
the taſk, and hinted that no man could be 3 
worthy ſucceſſor..co Auguſtus. However, as 
the city wan ſo . happily ornamented with great 
numbers of wiſe and worthy men, it would be 
more adviſable for a number to unite their care 
and their, councils, than. to 9 whole bur- 
then upon him alone. The e however, 
ſkilled now only in the arts of adulation, bes 
fought bim, in the moſt humble manner, to ac- 
cept of ibe government 1 and not reject a taſle, 
to which he alone was equal. Tiberius upon 
this, pretending to be ſomewhat ſoftened, partly 
accepted their bffers but alledged, that he was 
unable to take the charge of the hole ho. 
ever, at their requeſt, he declared -hin\ſelf will- 
ing-to undertake the protection of any one 

part they aſſigned him. Whereupon Afinius 
Gallus demanded, what part he was williagito 

take charge of. This unexpected queſt ion quite 
confounded the diſſembling emperor. He, for 

ſome time, remained ſilent.z but .reco 
himſelf, anſwered; with 4 ſubtle reſtrve, that - 

it ill became him to chuſe any one part of tha, 
from which he. begged a general exemption, | 
Gallus, who now perceived he had gone. too | 
far, and who, perhaps, only put the queſtion | 

to fatter, his yanity, very readily brought hint ' 
ſelf olf, by ſayings. That de ä 


_ 


one ſou}/” At length 'Tyberius,' feng 


U. C. 765. 4 


A. D. Is 


other rewards for his labourg in-zhe emplbe, bat 
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u that queſtion, as though he deſigned e 
« vide what was in itſelf indiffoluble t but 
„0 from his own confeſſion, to cot\vinde Wim; 
„that the ' commonwealth was but ohe Bec 
and was conſequently; to be actuatod un by 


overcome by the importunities and clarkeurwel 

all around him, yielded, by Jegrees,'to'thej 

entrraties : and at laſt condeſcended te Wks 
upon him, the labour of the government wi 
to ſatisfy their wiſhes, rather than Hit d 
adding, however, that he would keep it bhly 
till they ſhould think fit to give repoſe d 
old age. Nu 3% 10 7 yt M4 

He was now fifty - ſix years old, when he 

upon him the government of the Roman emp 
He had long lived in a profound ſtate of diſſimu 
lation under Auguſtug, and was not yet hardy 
enough to ſhew himſelf ih his real chitadet, 
In the beginning of his reign'nothing applred 


but prudence, generoſity and elemeney; «Mt 
utterly rejected many of thoſe great names und 
titles of honour which were ſo liberglly'offered 


him by the ſenate, He prohibited their ee 
ing ſtatues to him but upon certain oc, 
and abſolutbly forbade their worſuipping im 
n a deity. Thoſe juſt praiſes alſo," whith it 
might have received without cenſure, ſched 
irkſome to him ; and he appeared to defire hv 


4 
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the conſciouſneſs of having deſerved them When 
the ſenate offered to ſwear to obey all the ordi · 
nances which had not only been made, but thoſe: 
he was about to enact hereafter, he checked 
their vile adulation 3 obſerving, that all ſubs 
lunary things were mutable and uncertain, and 
the higher he was - raiſed, his ſtate would only 
be the more expoſed to danger. He diſſembled 
alſo, great patience and moderation upon all 
occaſions z and, though in the ſenate there 
paſt ſome things contrary to his will, yet, he 
ſeemed not in the leaſt offended, Having ' 
learnt that ſome perſons had ſpoken ill both of 
him and his government, he ſhewed no reſent» 
ment; but mildly replied, That in a free city 
the tongues of men ought alſo to be free, 
When the ſenate would have proceeded againſt 
ſome who had libelled him, he would not con- 
ſent z alledging, That he had greater and more 
uſeful employments, than to embarraſs himſelf 
with ſuch trifling concerns; adding, That the 
beſt way of puniſhing ſuch as defamed him, 
was to make the account of his conduct un- 
caſy to them, and by retaliating their con- 
tempt, When ſome governors had ſhewn n | 

. 


a method of enereaſing his revenues, he 

indignation wege That à good ſhepher 

cught to ſhear but never flea his flock, He 

made many ſumptuary edicts againſt tayerns, \ 

and places of public reſort; he. puniſhed ah | 
| | hon 
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honeſt matrons, and even prohibited killing 
by way of ſalutatlon. He was very N 
ſuppreſſing robberies and ſeditions, and cauſed 
Juſt ce to be duly and regularly adminiſtered 
n all the towns of Italy. He alſo behaved in 
a very reſpectful manner to the ſenate, undd in 
the beginning did nothing of moment without 
their advice und 'approbation, They, on dr 
parts, continually forced upon him the moſt 
extravagant praiſes; ſo that no prince was ever 
more flattered than he. Nor is it an impto- 
bable conjecture to ſuppoſe that this adiilation 


ſerved greatly to noon his mind, wth tw 
make him more boldly throw aſide the maſk of | 
diſlimulation, | , $08 0 


The ſucceſſes of Germanicus firſt rought 
his riatural diſpoſitions to light, aud . 
covered the malignity of his mind wkhowt 


diſguiſe, He was ſcarce well ſertled on: his 


throne when he received intelligence that the 
legions in Punnonla, hearing of the devil's 
Auguſtus, and defirous of novelty, had + 
volted z but theſs were ſoon quletoch und 


Percennlus thelr leader Hlaln; but u commer 


tlon in Germany was attended with eh 
more Important conſequences. The legte in 
that 2 of the empire were conducted by Ger- 
manicews, the fon of Druſus, late brother of I 
burly, a youth of moſt admirable qualities, wnd 
Who had been, at the lute emperor's oo 
9 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME, ny. : 
adopted to ſucceed to the empire, The legiond 
under his command had taken the opportunity 


of his abſence © revolt, and nom began 
to affirny that the whole Roman empire was in 


unanimouſly reſolved to chule 
This general, was the darling of 
and almoſt idolized by them, ſo that 
with very little difficulty have 
to the higheſt dignity. in the ate z 
prevailed over his ambition 4. he rejected the 
offers with the utmoſt indignation, and u 


fo 


troops 
been as the common enemies of the empire. 
Tiberius was as much pleaſed with the Joys 
alty of Germanicus as he was diſtreſt at | his 
ſuperior popularity his ſucceſs allo, imme- 
diately after, againſt the Germans, only ſtill 
mote excited the emperor's envy and row! 
diſguſt i he overthrew the enemy In de 1 
battles, ſubdulng many wild and extenſive 
countries, the \Angrivaril, the Cheruſul, and | 
the Chattl, with other ferce nations — 5 
the Rhine, Among hls other conqueſts dd 
3 ; was 


i 
: 


A. D. 17. 


was, had a ſurprizing influence»through/a# 
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was not conſidered as the - leaſt» honouechley 
that of recovering the ſtandarcis that M 
taken from the unfortunate Varun, and S 
trophies to the memory of- his own» eee 
thoſe very wilds in which the 
former were ſlain, Upon one of the mole 
ments of his victories he placed a model 
ſcription, mentioning only the peo 
were conquered, and the army -whiohymat 
the conqueſt, entirely omitting his own date; 
either willing to avoid envy, or ſenſibleur 
poſterity would ſupply the (piper 
All theſe vitories, howevery only ſerved 


tue in the general now became a new G 0 
offence, This diſlike firſt begun to uppen y 
Tiberius making uſe of every to du 
Germanicus from the legions, but -h. e 
a while obliged to poſtpone his purpoſe; u 
account of a domeſtic: inſurrection, which ws 
made in Italy by one Clemens, who-had/tow 
a ſlave to the young Agrippa that wis fam 
This adventurer being about the ſame ute u 
in perſon very much reſembling his late W. 


ter, took upon him his name, and c 


it to be reported in all parts of Ata 
Agrippa was ſtill alive, This report ide u it 


great tumolts in many toi 
alerting #v 
* 4 clan, 


empire, and raiſed 
of Italy, Clemens - himſelf boldly 


enflame the emperor's jealouſy, und every wiv | 
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claim, and nom und then in did 

rent parts of the country, when he could do it 

with ſafety. Tiberius, however, knew but too 

well and was reſolved to oppoſe” = 
fravd on hie ſide to that of this young pre- f 
ployed, who were to find him out, and, by 


_— attachment to his perſon, ſeize 
m upon the firſt © nity!” T hie com- 
miſſlon | executed! with punRualky and 
Clemens | wn taken priſoner, and 


lucteſy, 
brought before | Tiberius, who ſternly de- 
how he came to be Agrippa? to-which 
the other 28 boldly replied, “ By the ſame arts 
with which you | have become Cmſar,"T\- 


berius finding by hie -reſolvtion. that it was 
vain to expect any-diſcovery from him of e 
accomplices, reſolved-to put him immediately 
to death however, ſuch were hid appruhen- 
lions from the. people, that he not pu- 
dich him publicly, but ordered him to be con- 
veyed to a ſecret apartment in the palace, und 
there to be executed in private 
Being now rid of -his domeſtic enemy, = 7 
began to conſult on the moſt ſpecious means | 

of bringing home Germanicus from the legions * 

in Germany. For this, an invaſion: of tho 
Parthians offered him the faireſt opportunity. | 
Theſe fierce and unconquerable people having - 
(lain two of their own kings, and having te- 
n.. fuſed 


| y 
| 


as 


fuſed. to qcape 099 whale been 
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at. Rome, and was, it. ſeems, the 
ſucceſibr, they broke. the pence, which, ind 
been ratified in the reign/of Auguſtus, and in, 
vaded Armenia, a kingdom. tributaryi\to.the- 
empire. Tiberius was not diſpleaſed, as;this 
invaſion, as it gave Him a pretext! fat re. 
calling Germanicus fram thoſe legiont, which; 
were too much devoted to. his intereſt, I 
firſt, cherefore, began by procutintz: him g 
triumph for his victory in Germany, and. than y 
writing to him to re turn, in order to. — — 
er 
that re enou 
3 where he had yay ek 04-5 i 
and had been every time victorious ; congluding! 
that the number of n was Po Pp il and, 
that the moſt ſignal vengeance that could hd 
flicted. on them, was their being permittid o 
carry on their own inteſtine commotons 7 
all theſe ſpecious civilities. de 
no dlrect reply, but — the 
3 * yy 22 2 
r, only to finiſh the enterprises 

— Tiberius, however, A 

in difimulaticn not to prevall upon 
repetition of * N MA 
him the conſulſhl Ored him bara wr 
the, office ln perſon ; tat e 
ag age any pretences for "i 
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finding the ſeuſdh very fur advanced, he 
his retur no longer; and he wur met 
miles out of the city” by ninice” multitudes, 
who received 'him' with' marks of ider! 
ton than reſpebæt the gravefulneſs of his perfor 
his triuephal'charior, in which were carticd 
teck and the recovered \tundurclt. 


ran ory ortoy never, 
10 um dn u ar dn i ike IR" 


Rome, where His wi tow become 


odious to him and yet, not to give Aim fuck 


command as could ut ahy tiaie de tiithad 
againſt himſelf,” Wherefbee, the Purthilan' in. 
aſton was no very convenient for Wh def 
and, beſides,” there now offered other p. 
for tending? lm into "Als, which' 
confidered av” no better wan ſpectous "ou 
ment. Antlochiid, king of Comugena, and'Phi- | 
lopater, king of Cella, bel 
2 old in thoſt 1 to ved + 
the R At me time 
Syria and Brno gg Mere with Mnf 
nade eartieft (applications for tedreſi, "Theſe, 
therefore, appeared to be objets worthy" the 
K | atrention 


> 
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- Germanicus diſregarded his, inveRivea, ka 


attention of Germanicus, and Tiberius gt 
there was of his preſence in that) qui 


' Germanicus, and a greater power! | 
than had been granted to any. { 


was a perſon of u furious and headtrong ti 
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wanting in urging before the ſenate the: eceſl 


the empire. In conſequence of the, 
provinces of Aſia were ready 


$1 , | WML 
fore. But Tiberius, to fel this. 
had ſent Cneius Piſo governor into ty! 


az 


ing diſpoſſeſt Silequs of that ofice,.. This Fib 


per, and in every reſpegt fit to execuie'tho 
fatal purpoſes for which he we 
His inſtructions were to oppbſe Germagi 
upon every occaſion, and to excite all 
tred againſt him which, without ſuſpiciphy, 
could; and even to. procure, his det 


opportunity ſhould offer. %% 

Germanicus being now appointed to hls ö 5 
dignity, departed from Rome far, d ee 
expedition, carrying with him his wife Ib 
and his children. In the mean dime; Ter. 
ſuant to his directions, endeavoured 9, an 
the affections of the ſoldiers by all the av ot 
bribery and adulation. He took every, Spe. 
tunity of abuſing Germanicus, and. taxed | 
with diminiſhing the Roman glory, by bs . 
culiar protection to that people who called them- 
ſelyes Athenians, but were dow ſach nolonge*: 


oo” = cw, et mw —_— ame @£cs AAA an. a RES OTE. ns, of» 
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more employed i in executing the buſineſs of his 
commiſſion than in counteracting the private oe 
igns of Piſo., In s ſhort time he replaced the 
king of Armenia, who was a friend to the R 
mans, and _— Cilicia and eh 7 
Roman provin placing preetors t to 
collect of 0 to the empire. He ſoon 
after obliged the king of Parthia to ſue for 
peace, Which was 18 kim much to the 
advantage and honour of Nome. However, 
Piſo, and his. wife Plaricina, who is recorded » 
one of an i and- cruel ve pra 
continued to defame him, and openly to 
all his | Theſe efforts of inet 
malice wers qulte diſregarded z Germanfeus 
only oppoſed patience and condeſcerifion to 
all their welle 1 and, with that geifleneſs 
which was peculiar to him, ' repaid their reſent- 
ment by courteſy.” He Was not Ignorant of 
their motives, and was father willing to evade 
than oppoſe their enmity. "Wherefore he took 
a voyage into Egypt, under a pretenge of yiew- 
ing the celebrated antiquities of the place; but 
in reality to avoid the machinations of Piſo and © Fr 
thoſe of his wife, which were ſtill more 
However, pon: his return he fell ſick 400, 
whether from a mind previouſly alarmed, 5 
from more apparent marks of treachery, he 
ſent to let Piſo know, that he broke off all fur- 
tier connexions and friendſhip with him. K 


K 3 ort 
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ſhort interval of convaleſcerice reſtotech che 
hopes of his friends, and the citizens of Ah. 
tioch prepared to offer | ſacrifices for his geto- 
very. Howevet, Piſo, with his liter d. 
ſtutbed their ſolemnities, and drove off ther 
victims from the foot of the altars. In dhe 
. mean time, Germanious grew daily worſe und 
dh ors 3 to appear inevitable. 
upon, finding his end approaching; 
ky ry Porn aero par pen 
the following effect. Had"! my'deayly bien 
natural, I might have reaſon to complain of 
„ being thus ſnacched aw all the andert 
Pretty a ſo early an age but n 
m complaints are aggravazed «in: filling 
« the victim of Piſo and Plancing's -trehchery. 
; * Let the emperor, therefore, I conjum 
5 of my death; and theitpr- 
* rures I ſuffer., Thoſe that loved mei wben 
| „ bine, thoſe even that envied my fortune, 
ho feel ſame regret, when they heard? 2 
3 ſo often eſcaped tho unge 
5 the enemy, falling a ſacrifice to the ties · 
. chery of a woman. Plear then my: cut 
| a > ths you will be heard-with 
| murderers ſhould pretend 
# ro have ated by command, dre will te 
in receive no credit or no pardon Ahe ſpoke 
theſe words, he ſtretched forth his hand / which 


e friends W 


8 FE 
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neſtly vowed, that they would ſoaner-loſe their 


lives than their revenge. The dying - prince 


then turning to his wife, conjured: her by. his 
memory, and all the bonds of nuptial love, co 
ſubmit to the aecefiity of the times, and to 
evade the reſemmant af ber more 


death of Germanicus. But the people of Rome 
ſeemed to put no bound to their diſtreſs, A 
vacation was: made in- all public and demeſ- 
tic duties ; the ſtreets mere filled with lamen- 
tations 3 the people caſt ſtones at their tem- 
ples, and flung down their altars ; while new- 
born infanta were enpoſed, a dhjects not 
worthy attention in · this univenſu di- 


ſtreſs, So much was the ſpirit af dhe people 


now changed from its former fortitude and 
equality, They now were ſo accuſtomed to 
place their happineſs in paying their 


homage to 1 
maſters, that they conſidered: the ſafety ef the 


ſtate as compriſed in an individual. Im fact, 


the community was nom | compoſed of per- 


ſons ho had lately received their freedom; or 


of ſuch indolent and idle people \6>-lived it | 


the expence of the publie treaſure .. Theſe 


B 2 were 


—_— 


Aa, 
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405 


were therefore ſenſible of nothing but hel 
oon imbecillity; and aflited themſelves; une 
only fuggefied 


nicus; it is now too remote a period t cons 


but little foundation. The belief of: lowpois: 


with his mother Livia, incurred a ſhate of g 
general ſuſpicions. Theſe were ſoon after greatly 


widow ruſs” PII 5" in hig 


by the ſenate, and the whole body af the people 


and diſtreſs. The veteran ſoldiers, manyofwhom 
cereſt teſtimonies of their concern. The whels 
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children, for evils which were only 
by: heir fears. cl. „% ee e ODE: 

In this univerſal diſtreſs, Piſo ſeemed marked- 
for deſtruction. ' Hiſtorians i charge 
him and his wife with the death of Gem 


trovert their teſtimony ; however,” the general 
accuſation of their giving him a flo poiſon 
is one of thoſe imputations that ſeeme to hum 


ſons is now much diſputed, it being in geuem 
ſuppoſod by phyſicians that it is not ind 
power of art to regulate the duration of their” 
effect. Let this be as it willʒ not only N 
and his wife, but even the emperor · himſelf; 


encreaſed by the arrival of Agrippina, be 
h eſteem 
for her virtue, who appeared bearing the a 
of her huſband, and attended by all her chil 
dren. As ſhe approached the city, ſhe wat dt 


of Rome, with a ſtrange mixture of acclamation 


had ſerved under Germanicus, gave the fits 
n while the * were N * 


K "et * 
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remony in prafound ſilence z but ſhortly! after, 
all of a ſudden, > ſew into loud lameny 
zations z crying, that the PRA: 
now no more. Mo} non in u ent en; 
Tiberius, , whaſe jealouly had beg reaſon. 29 
be alarmed at this eſfeminate cxceſs po ma 
uſed all his art to hide his anger, and make a 
ſhew of ſharing in the general calamity. Ne 
even permiteedethe gccuſation of Piſo, ho was 
ſuppoſed to he merely the inſtrument of his ven- 
geance. This general having returned to Rome 
ſhorty after, prefuming on the 5 favour he 
was in with the vas accuſed before 
the ſenate, in behalf af Agrippina aud her 
friends, of che death of Germanicus, and {cyeral - 
other crimes, particularly his crpelty 10 goο 
men, and his corrupting enen 
8 Kn HAU. 1 13 . 
Piſo,cithesconſciousathigjonocence, of GG 
the inefficacy of any defence againſt the tide af 


every part of the charge. - However, the pa- 


ſoning of Germanieus could not be made ag 
pear evident: enough to ſatiafy bis judges, mh 


was therefore; dr on out tor a- greater: len 
than was expected z but in the mean time, 
cut it ſhort, by putting an end to his life in his 
own houſe. | Hua wife-Plancioa, who, was uni- 
verſally believed t to be moſt culpable Taped 


thecomb of Auguſius, at firkk:regarded the 68+ 


popularity, vindicated himſelf but weakly againſt 


ſeemed: to take part againſt him. ons: | 


1 
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puniſnment by the intereſt of Livia ſoch a 
diſturbances raiſed upon this accounty./by de- 
grees ſubſided. „ e e ee een art wt] 
About a year after the death of Germanicus, 
league with him in the oonſulſhip z and -wikang 
to initiate. him into buſineſs betimes, leſt him 
in the of the city, while be himſelf 
retired, under the pretence of | indiſpoſition. | 
About this time, ſeveral nations of the (Gaul 
revolted, being unable to endure the heavy 
tributes which the emperor had lately impoſed 
upon them. The i in 'thisre- 
volt were Florus and Sactovir, who wee ſo 
ſueceſiful in the beginning, chat the futhe d 
their ſucceſſes ſpread: conſternation even a8 fu 
as Rome, Caius Silius, however, matched 
| with the Roman legions to oppoſe them, und 
| gained a great and deciſive victory. M revolt 
alſo happened about this time in Numidis,'ur- 
but he was now in ſome meaſure brought under 
by Blæſus, who, in conſequence, had received 
the honour of being ſaluted imperator,' by"he 
' permiſſion of Tiberius. in eee Aa 
Hitherto Tiberius had kept 
he was frugal, juſt in the diſtribution of offiees, 
a rigid puniſher of injuſtice in others und an 
rnample of temperance to his luxurious court. 
But now, from the ninth year of his reighy 0 
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is that hiſtorians bein to IR 

fects of his ſuſpicious temper.. 
Having now no object of jane to keep 

him in ae, he hegan to pull off the imaſk; and 

appear more in his natural character than be- 


fore. He. no langer adopted that wiſeſt maxim, 
the truth of which has familinrined it into“ a 


of his own malicious mind. He began  dally 
to diminiſn the authority of the ſenate ; wich 
deſign was much facilitated, by their on apti- 
tude to (lavery y ſo that he deſpiſed their 
meanneſs, while he enjoyed its effects. A h. 
at that time ſubſiſted, which made it treaſon to 
form any injurious attempt againſt the majeſty 
of the people. Tiberius Aſſumed t himſelf 
the interpretation and enforcement of this law 
and extended it not only 40 dhe agen wiel 
really affected the ſafety of the ſtate, but: to 


every conjuncture that could poſſibly;/be fa- 
vourable ta his hamed or ſuſpicions, +All | 


freedom was now therefore baniſhed ftom con- 


vivial meetings, and diffidence reigned. amongſt = 


the deareſt relations. The gloomy ba” 


veg 


100 


und inlincerlty of the prince, were 
air of an allurement to betray;, and 


pivs was but a ſhining indiſcretion; even. vutue 
itſelf was only conſidered as an imp 


.of their loſt happineſs. "49 FE | 
The law of offended majeſty 3 

| the firſt of note that fell a ſacrifice to 
Cremutius Cordus, who, in his annals of. 
the Romans. It is alſo thought he 1 45 


too great liberty in private gonverſat 


' priving them of their reward, preſe 


tentions of eſcaping juſtice. However, while 
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through all ranks of men; friendſhip h ha the 
Wifi * 


intruder, that * ſeryed to remind the 


Roman empire, had called Brutus the rye. 


offence to Sejanus, the e ling 


brave man ſeeing his death reſolved Wa I: 
ended himfelf in the ſenate w ith great fo 

and undaunted reſolution. Then going, 
he reſolved to defeat the malice of the yt 
by : a voluntary death, and refuſed taking / 
manner of ſuſtenance. The wag $f 
perceived that he was upon. the. point a me 

n 


complaints to the ſenate, ſignifying his. * 


their petitions continued under delibergtian, 
Cremutius, as Seneca expreſſes it, pronounced 
bis own abſolution by dying 

In the beginning of theſe cruelties, Tiberyis 
took into his confidence Sejanus, a 


Faight, who found out the method of lining 
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his confidence, bythemoſt refined degree of diſh- 
mulation, peing an over match for bis maſter in 
his own arts. This favourite miniſter, by birth 


a Volſcian, was clofe and ſubtle in his deſigns; 


but bold. and aſpiring! in his attempts modeſt 
to outward but contesiing an am- 
bicion thar Kh no Douäd. He was io ſecure 
in the aflections of the emperor, that, tho' ever 
reſerved and ſetitt to others he wis'entirely 
open and explicit” with him. He was Wade by 
the emperor captdin 
one of the mot confidencial truſts'in the Kate, 
and extolled in tlie ſenate as à worthy affociare 
in his Iabours. The ſervile ſenators, with ready 
adulation, Tet u > the ſtatues of the fuvontite 
beſide thoſe. of Tiberius, and ſeemed eager to 
pay him fimilar; hohours. It is not well known 


whethet he was the adviſer of -all the: cruelties 


that enſued ſoon after, but certain it is, that, 
from the beginning of his miniſtry, Tiberhus 
leemed to Wee more fatally ſuſpiciqus. 

It was from ſuch Humble beginnings, #4 
this miniſter even ventured to-aſpire at the 
throne, and Was reſolved to make the emp 
ror's fooliſh 'confidence one of the firſt ' 
to his ruin. However, he conſidered that cut- 
ting off Tiberius done, would rather retard 
than promote his deſi „while his ſon Druſũs 
and the children of nmel were yet. 1 re- 


maining, He therefore began by. N 


| 


of the Prætoriam guards, 


” 
: * 
0 
. 
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Livia, the wife of Druſus, whom, after having 
debauched, he prevailed upon to polen ber 
huſband, This was effeRted' by mehnd 0 4 
ſlow poiſon, (as we are told) which g bt 


death the appearance of 4 caſual die 

Tiberius, in the mean — ninth 
or, at beſt, not much regarding 

ſon, bore his death with grent H. 


was even heard to jeſt upon the ovcaiony' 
what late with their compliments of che; 
lence, he anſwered their 'pretthided 
by condoling with them alſo upori the 01, of 
Hector mm 5 
Sejanus having ſucceeded in this, win e. 
ſolved to make his next attempr up e 
children of Germanicus, ho wete indoibted” 
ſueceſſors to the empire. Howwer! Me 
the fidelity of their governors, ant the cööa 
of Agrippina, their mother. Wherewpol Je - 
Tiberius out of the city; by which ubs de 
expected more frequent opportunities of p 
ting his deſigns into execution. He there 
uſed all his addreſs to perfunde Tiberidh" i 
retirs to ſome agreeable retreat, remote fAibin 
Rome. By this he expected many all 2 
| Lice there could be no acceſs to the” pH? 
but by him, Thus all letters being * | 
1! 1 


\ 
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the prince hy ſaldiers at his own devotion, ther | 
would paſs through his hande by which meant! 
he muſt, in time become the ſole govetnor u 
the empire, and at laſt be in à capacity o 
ing all obſtacles to his ambition. He now: 


; 


his. 


and went into 


dicating temples , y 


inſinuate to. Tiberius the) 


ig, 


fore his fler Was all broke out 


bowed forward, while its extreme ” 


M4 rx HIS TORF/0-Riy” 


into that moſt delightful ifland of - Cipyeit 
three miles from tlie continent, 85  oppolite 
Naples. Buried in this retreat, he gave hm 
ſelf up to his pleaſures, quite Ante of the 
rhiſeries of his ſubjects. Thus an inſurre@ion 
of the Jews upon placing his fru in m. 
ſalem, under the government of Pontius Pia, 
gave him no ſott of uneaſineſ. The Falling 


of an amphitheatre at Fidenas in wiel Hir 


thouſand perſons were either killed or wound- 
&, no way affected his repoſe; He i only 
employed in ſtudying how to viry his odipus 
pleaſutes, and forcing his feeble framis, u- 
tered by age and former debaucheries 
the ined of them. Nothing can 
2 more horrid picture than the retreat of 1h 
impure old mon, attended in „ place W's all 
the miniſters of his perverted. appetites, e 
was at this time ſixty-ſeven years old 7 
perſon was moſt diſpleaſing ; nnd ſame ſip th 
di bleneſs of it, in a great nieaſure, 
him into retirement. He — quite bald 1 
and covered over, with plaiſters z 1 ihe ” 

' 
leanneſt, encreaſed Ita deformity, With. ſuch « 
perſon, and à mind ſtill more 4 — being 
gloomy, ſuſpicious, and cruel, he ſite down 
with a view rather of forcing his: « than 
Gtlsfying them. He ſpent Whole nights In de» 
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baucheries at the table; and he appdinted 


firſt poſts, of the empire, ſot no athet merit 
than that of having ſate up with kim wo days: 
and two nights without interruption. Theſe 


one Novelips Torgriatus a prætor, for being 
able to drink off five bottles of wine at 3 
draught, His-lugoricy of another kind were 
{till more deteſtahle, and ſeemed to encteaſte 
wich his drunk enneſs and glutonny. He made 
the moſt eminent women. of Rome ſubſervient 
to his luſta, and all his inventions only ſeemed 
calculated how to make his vices more extrava- 
gant and abomipable., Here he inverited rooms 


3 * 


25 


o 


nothing but the de imagination of a 
tyrant could delight in. The. numberleſs ob- 
ſcene medaly dug vp in that iſland at this 
day, bear ben it once to his ame, and the 
veracity, of the hiſtorians who have deſcribed. 
his 


— was urrounded with rocks on every fide, 


th mal we 


Valven it wen only to de n 
Ot 


In fat 1 . Men for mankind, had 
be given up his, ſuſpicions, when he dec] 


the 51 of n _ reſigned the wi 
Von II. to 


„ oo £4 £24 4. Ac = td 


— 
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he called his friends of ul hours. He made 


adapted to his libidinous exerciſes, where he 
made uſe of all manner of incentives, which 


cherten, "In. ſhott, in this retreat, 
up the buſineſs of the emplte j v | 


- a 7 
- * * 
* 


Pomponius Flaccch, abd Lucius Piſb, to che, 
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to do harm, when he diveſted himſclf og dhe 
power of doing good. But from the e of 
his retreat he became more eruel, and Sean 
always endeavoured to encreaſe his | diſttuſts, | 
Secret ſpies and informers were placed in ill 
parts of the city, who converted the moſt 
harmleſs actions into ſubjecte of (offence, f 
any perſon of merit teſtified any concern for 
the glory of the empire, It wits 
conſtrued into a deſign to obtain it; I ans 
other ſpoke With regret of former'/Iiderty;he 
was ſuppoſed to aim at re-eſtabliſhing the con" 
monwealth. Every a&tion became lade e 
forced interpretations; joy expreſt an Rape of 
the prince's death, melancholy, an envying of 
his proſperity, Sejanus found his ' dimy'&very 
day ſucceeding z the wretched emperors 
rors were an inſtrument that he wroughe-upon 
at his pleaſure, and by which he levelled every 
obſtacle to his deſigns, But the chief objedt 
of his jealouſy were the children of -Geaman- 
eus, whom he reſolved to put out of the way: 
He therefore ſedulouſly continued bw; 
them obnoxious to the emperor, te 

with falſe reports of their ambition, and 40 
terrify them with, alarms | of {hiv datetded, 
cruelty. By theſe means, he ſo contrived/t 
widen the breach, that he actually pradycedron 
both ſides thoſe diſpoſitions which hevpreretided 
to obviate; till at length, che du indes 
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ſtate, and afterwards ſtarved to death in priſon; 
while Agrippina, thelr mothery was ſent into 
baniſhment, e eee 

In conſequence of their pretended crimes, 
many others loſt their lives, Sabinus, WhO Wa 
attached to their intereſts, was accuſed and con. 
demned by a moſt vile combination of infor- 
mers him. Afinins Gallus was ſer 
tenced to remain in priſon only to encreaſe the 
rigour of his puniſhment by « lingering death, 
Syriacus was condemned and executed, merely 
for being a friend to the latter, In this man- 
ner Sejanus proceeded, removing all who ſtood 
between ** pire, and every day 
encreaſing in confidence with Tiberius, and 
power with the ſenate, The number of his 
ſtatues exceeded even thoſe of the emperor z 
people ſwore by his fortune, in the ſame man- 


ner as they would have done, had he been 


actually upon the throne, and he was more 
dreaded than even the tyrant who actually en- 
joyed the . Zut the rapidity of his riſe 
leemed to the grearneſs of his 
downfall, All we know of his firſt diſgrace | 
with the em is, that Satrivs Secundus 


was the man who had the boldneſs to accuſe | 
him, Antonia tie mother of Germanicus, ſe 


conded the actuſition,” What were the partl- 


culars of his erimes, e now cannot learn 3 but 35 


L 2 certain 


| 
| 


Nero and Druſus, were declared enemies tothe 
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certain it is, that he attempted to uſurp the 
empire by aiming at the life of Tiberſust He 
was very near diſpatching him, when his prne- 
tices were diſcovered, and his own life way'very 
opportunely ſubſtituted” to that againſt which 
le aimed. Tiberius, ſenſible of the traitors 
power, proceeded with his uſual difitrulativii 
in having him apprehended. He granted hit 
new honours at the very time he reſolved l 
death, and took him as his colleague in the coꝶ 
ſulſhip. The emperor's letter to the ſenate begun 
only with light complaints againſt his friend, 
but ended with an order for putting him in 
priſon. He entreated the ſenators to proteft's 
poor old man, as he was, abandoned by ally And 
in the mean time prepared ſhips for his flight, 
and ordered ſoldiers for his ſecurity.” '' The fe. 
nate, who had long been jealous of the favou- 
rite's power, and dreaded his cruelty; me- 
diately took this opportunity of going beydhd 
thelr orders. Inſtead of ſehtencing him tint» 
priſonment, they directed his execution“ A 
ſtrange revolution now appeared in the ey: 
of thoſe numbers that but a moment before 
were preſſing into the preſence of Scannen with 
offers of ſervice and adulatlon, not one Wis 
found that would ſeem do be of hie te, 
quaintance : he was deſerted by all f and theſe 
who had formerly received the greateſt'bent- 
Bu from him, feemed now mm” 
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moſt inveterate-enemies. | As he was condudt- 


inſult and execration. Hz: attempted to kide 
his face with his hands, but even this was de- 
nied him, and his hands were ſecured. He 

was purſued with ſarcaſtic reproaches, his ſta- 
— were inſtantly thrown down, and he him- 
ſelf ſhortly after ſtrangled by the executioner. 
Nor did the rage of his enemies ſubſide with 
his death; his body was ignominiouſly dragged 
about the: ſtreets, and his whole family exe 
cuted with him. Such was the end of Sejanus; 
2 ſtriking example of the inſtability of every fa- 
vourite's power, and A rs 5 of _ 
tyrant's friendſhip. 

His death only lighted up the 80 
rage for further executions. Plancina, the 
wife of Piſd, was put to death ax little pitied 
as the former, Sextus Veſtilius ſhared. the ſame 
fate, as it way pretended; for having written 
a ſatire again(t Caligula, the only ſurviving ſon 
of Germanicus 4 but his real, fault was, that 
iis ſevere virtues were become intolerable\ to the 
vicious emperor. Veſculariuy Atticus, and Ju- 
lius Marinus, formerly the In{eparable frignds 
of Tiberius, and who had been his conipa- 
nions in Rhodes, were now, executed by | his 
command tar being attached to Scjanus 4 and 
Manercus —— was allo obliged to prevent 
1 enceutlon by * for having weit tem a 


„ tragedy 


ing to execution, the people loaded him with 


ns 


4% 


Sejanus. Tiberius began to grow weary of parti 
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tragedy upon the ſtory of Atreus. The ſuſpl- 
cious emperor applied to himſelf the invest 
that was alledged againſt tyrants in general 
and declared, in a rage, that if he was bedvine 
an Atreus, he would compel the author to be- 
come an Ajax. Vitia, an aged woman, was put 
to death, only for having lamented the exegu»- 
tion of her ſon. Fufius, and his wife Publia, 
being accuſed of treaſon againſt the emperor, 
were obliged to prevent their condemnation 
by ſuicide, Confidius Proculus, as he w. 
chearfully employed amongſt his friend, in 
celebrating his birth-day, found himſelf, in un 
inſtant, dragged before the ſenate, ace 
conſpiring againſt the emperor, condemntd; 
and executed: the whole family of Theopha- 
nes was treated with the ſame cruel expedition. 
Sextus Marius found his riches and the beauty 
of his daughter ſufficient cauſes to procure Mi 
conviction and death. The priſons were 'crowded 
with pretended accomplices in the conſpiracy of 


cular executions z he therefore gave orders; that 
all the accuſed ſhould be put to death togetlivr, 
without further examination, The whole eit y] 
filledwith laughter and mourning. The place 
of execution was a deplorable ſcene, where per- 
ſans of every ſex and age were expoſed, racked 
and mangled z dead bodies r 
heaped on each other, while even of 
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of the wretched, convifty were denied the. ſatif- 
faction of weeping. . Thus miſerable were the 
Roman, under the arbitrary rod of this gloomy 


tyrant vo perſon, though ever ſo virtuous, | 
could be ſaſe j or, rather, every virtue was but 


an approach to new dangers. Of twenty ſe- 
nators, hom he choſe for his council, he put 
ſixteen to deach. Let them hate me,“ cried 
he, „ ſo long 44 they obey me.“ He even 
averred, chat Prlam was an happy man, who 


outlived all his poſterity. In this manner there 


was not ea day without ſome bat baus execu- 


underdergo the maſt. ſhameful indignities aj 


exquiſite 40rments, When one Carnuliue had 
killed himſelf, to avoid the torture: Ah,” 
cried Tiberius, how has that man been 
able to eſcape me!” When a priſaner cat» 
neſtly intreated, that he would not defef his 
death: No,“ eried the tyrant, ** I am not 
„ (ufficiently your friend, to ſhorten your ter- 
„ ment,“ Sometimes he was more jocoſe in 
his cruelties, particularly when a certain man, 
(topping an hearſe, deſired the dead body to tell 
Auguſtus, that his legacies to the people wert 
yet unpaid, Tiberius ſent for him, and having 
paid him his (have, cauſed him to be immedi» 


L 4 elled 


| 


ately executed y bidding him go tell Auguſtus, 
that he, at leaſt, had been ſativfied.. Ons 
would have thought that ſuch cruelties, ener - 
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ciſed at Rome, would have ſatiated his love , 


vengeance but Caprea itſelf, the place ſecluded 


for his pleaſures and his eaſe, was daily com ; 


minated, not leſs with his eruelties than Mis 
debauchery, He often ſatisfied his eyes with 
the tortures of the wretches who were put 0 
death before him; and in the days of -Suets- 
nius the rock was to bo ſeen, from Men ze 
ordered ſuch as had diſpleaſed' him to beglirown 
headlong. As he was one day examtinibgiſome 
perſons upon the rack, he was told dae un- 
friend of his was come from Rhodes to ſue Hitt, 
Tiberius ſuppoſing him brought for the/ 
poſes of information, immediately ordered 
to the torture; and when he was convinced of 
his miſtake, he ordered him to be to pub ts 
death, to prevent further difcovery, 4 1119 
In this manner, did the tyrant! contiave to 
torment others, although he was himſelf ll 
more tortured by his own ſuſpicions, | In ne 
of his letters to the ſenate, he confeſſed hit 
the gods and goddeſſes had fo afiited and-eon- 
founded him, that he knew not what, or how 
to write t and, in fact, he had every reaſon for 
ſuch a confeſſion ; a plotting ſenate, a reviling 
ople, his bodily Intirmities enereaſed by bis 
uxuries, and his neareſt friends conſelousof 
being ſuſpected, The domeſtic polley of th 
empire, alſo, was in the hands of miſereants\ 
and the frontier provinces were invaded\with 
; F | impuaity. 
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impunity; * Meſia was ſeized on br che Duel 
and Sarmatians y Gaul was waſted by the Ger- 
mans, and Armenia conquered; by hw lag e 
parthia. Theſe were loſſes that might excke 
the vigilance of any other governor but Tibes 
nus. He, however) was '{6 much a ave to 
his brutal appetites, chat he left his province 
wholly to the cafe of his Reutenants, und they 
were intent rather on the getumulation ofipri- 
rate fortune, than the ſafety” of the fate.” 
Such u total 'diforder in the empire, might be 


naturally 0 uce à degree 
unxiety in Him who d ie; ſo that he wWus 
heard 2 wiſh, that Heaven and nn might 5e. 


rin with him when he died. 
jn this manner he lived; odlous to al the 
world, and troubleſome to himfelfy an enemy 
to the lives of others, and a tormentor of his 
own, At length, however, in the twenty«ſecond 
year of his reign, he began to feel the ap- 
proaches of his diffiblution, and all his appetites 
totally to forſake him; He now, therefore, found 
it Was time to think of a ſuceeſſbr, and heſitated 
for a long While, Whether he ſhould chuſe 
Caligula, hold vices were too apparent to 
tſeupe his ' obſervation. Hie had been often 
heard to ſay, chat this youth had all the fault 
of Sylla, without hie virtues ! that he was a 
ſerpent that would Ring the empire, and a 
Phan that would ſer the world in 8 flame. 
However, 


ts 


ſelf to throw a javelin at a boar that; wa ler 


in a houſe that formerly bad bęlonged to Lu- 
cian, pretending to kiſs his hand, felt the a- 
peror's preſent favourite, that he had not ab 
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However, notwithſtanding all his well und- 
ed apprehenſions, he named hun ſor hl fue - 
deſſor; willing, perhapa, by the  enonmity.of 
Caligula's conduct, to cover the memory a 
his own, „ 9 tr 

But though he thought fie eo chuſe a ſuc 
ceſſor, he could by no means think, af. (dying: 


though totally forſaken by his. appeaitenand 


enjoywents, his diſſimulation never ſorſool 
him: he, therefore, concealed his apprDaching 
decline with the utmoſt care, as if he wi 
ling at once to hide it from the world and h 
ſelf, He long had a contempt for phyſicg und 
refuſed the advice of ſuch. as azzended hint t be 
even ſeemed to take a pleaſure ia beiag/pteſent 
at the ſports of the ſoldiers, and ventuneil him- 


looſe before him. The effort which he made 
upon this occaſion, cauſed a pain in his fide, 
which haſtened the approaches of death +» til, 
however, he ſeemed willing to avoid bis-rnd 3 
and ftrove, by change of place, to pus off dhe 
inquietude of his own reflections. Ne leſt hu 
favourite iſland, and went upon the continent: 
he at laſt fixed at the promontory of Miſenum, 


cullus. It was hert that Charicles, his phyf - 
lure. of his pulſe, and appriaed Macra, the em- 
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two days to live, Tiberius, on the 
who had 
in his power to |mpreſe bis attendants with an 
opinion of his health the continued at table till 


in which they had abſolved ſome perſans he 
had written againſt with great indignation. 'He 
reſolved to rake ſignal vengeance of their diſo« 
bedience, and meditated new ſchemes of cruelty, 
when he fell into ſuch faintings, as all believed 
were fatal, It was in this fievatien,' that, by 
Macro's advice, Caligula prepared to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion, He received the congratulations of 
the whole court, he cauſed himſelf to be ac- 
knowledged by the Pretorian ſoldiers, and 
went forth from theemperor's apartment amidſt 
the applauſes of the multitude z when all of a 


recovered, that he had begun to ſpeak, and de- 
fired to eat. This unexpected account filled the 
whole court with terror and alarm: every one 
who had before been earneſt in teſtifying their 
joy, now re- aſſumed their pretended ſorrow, 
and left the new emperor, through a fei 
ſolicitude for the fate of the old. Caligula hi 
ſelf ſeemed thunderſtruck ; he preſerved a 
gloomy ſilence, expecting nothing but death, 


perceived the art of Charicles, did all 


the evening z he ſaluted all his gueſts as they 
elt the room, and read the as of the ſenate, 


ſudden he was informed that the emperor was 


initead of the empire at which he had aſpired. 
Macro, however, who was hardened — | 


4 
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ordered that the dying emperor ſhould he di. 
patched, by ſmothering him with pillo ii ot u 
others will have it, by poiſon. In this manner 
Tiberius died in the feventy-eighch/.yearof ha 
age, after reigning twenty- t ]) o. 

Little can be added to the character of a 


prince, who, in every inſtance, was ſo ſlrongiy 


marked with cruelty and diſſimulation. It oil 
remains, therefore, to cha the peo 
ple whom he governed. The ans were, 
at this time, arrived at their higheſt” pitelvof 
effeminacy and vice. The wealth of almoſt 
every nation of the empire, having, for ſome 
time, circulated through the city, brought 
with it the luxuries peculiar to each country; 
ſo that Rome preſented a deteſtable pictite ol 
various pollution. In this reign lived App 
ſo well known for having redueed gluttooy into 
ſyſtemz ſome of the notorious in this way 
thought it no ſhame to give near an hundted 
pounds for a ſingle fiſh, and exhauſt a fun 
of fifty thouſand pounds in one entertainment. 
Debaucheries of every other kind kept pact 
with this; while the deteſtable folly of ie 
times thought it was refining upon pleaſure w 
make it unnatural. There were at Rome men 
called Spintriæ, whoſe ſole trade it was, to ſtui 
new modes of pleaſure z and theſe were \univer- 
ſally favourites of the great. The ſenators were 
long fallen from their authority, and were nolt6 
os ;> | eſtranged 
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eſtranged from their integrity and honour; Their 


whole ſtudy ſeemed to be, howto invent new ways 
of flattering the emperor, and various methods 
of tormenting his ſuppoſed enemies, The people 
were ſtill more corrupt ; they had, for ſome 
rears, been accuſtomed to live in idleneſs, upon 


the donations of the emperor ; and, being ſa- 


fied with ſubſiſtence, entirely gave up their» 
freedom. Too effeminate and cowardly to go 
to war, they only railed againſt their governors y 
o that they were bad ſoldiers, and ſeditious ci- 
tizens. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that ſuch indifferent ſubjects ſhould be indiffe- 
rently governed, It has been often aſked, how 
ſo many of the emperors were bad princes, 
The anſwer is eaſy — becauſe the people they 
had brought to command, were ill diſpoſed 
to obey. Good ſubjects generally make good 
kings; while luxury, ſedition, diſcontent and 


murmurs in the populace, as uſually produce 


kverity, cruelty and ſuſpicion in him who is 
appointed to govern. Little more need be 
laid of theſe times, but that in the eighteenth 
year of this monarch's reign, Chriſt was cruci- 


kind; wanted no leſs a ſacrifice than that of 
God himſelf, to reclaim them. Shortly after 
his death, Pilate wrote to Tiberius an account 
of his paſſion, reſurrection and miracles.z upon 
which the emperor made a report of the whole 

| | tw 


| 1 


tied; as if the univerſal depravity of man- 
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to the ſenate, deſiring that Chriſt might be ac- 


counted a God by the Romans. Bur the ſenate 


being diſpleaſed that the propoſal had not 
come firit from themſelves, refuſed to allow of 
his apotheoſis ; alledging an ancient law, which 
gave them the ſuperintendance in all matters of 
religion. They even · went ſo far as, by an 
edict, to command, that all Chriſtians 
leave the city; but Tiberius, by another « 
threatened death to . all ſuch as ſhould accuſe 
them; by which means they continued unmo- 


leſted during the reſt of his reign. ' 
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the name of Caligula, from the ſhort buſkin, 


called Caliga, that was worn by the common 
centinels, and which was alſo uſually worn 
by him. He ſucceeded a mercileſs tyrant 


after whom, even moderate merit would look 


like excellence. Wherefore, as he approached 
Rome, the principal men of the ſtate went out 


in crowds to meet him. He received the con- 


gratulations of the people on every ſide, all 
equally pleaſed in being free from the cruelties 
of Tiberius, and in hoping new adyantages 
from the virtues of his ſucceſſor. 


Caligula ſeemed to take every precaution, 
to impreſs them with the opinion of an happy 
rejoicings of the multi- 


change, Amidſt 
tude, he advanced mourning, with the dead 
body of Tiberius, which the ſoldiers brought 


to be burnt at Rome, according to the cuſtom. 


. 
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of that time. Upon his entrance into the city, 
he was received with new titles of _—_— 
the ſenate, whoſe ,chief employ 2 
now to be, the art d encreaſing their emperor 
vanity, He was left coheir with Gemellu, 
granuſun to Tiberius y" but they ſets ade le 
nomination, and declared Caligula ſole | 
to the empire. The joy for this election 
confined to the narrow bounds of Italy, it 
through the whole empire, and 5 5 mis, with 
out number were ſacrificed upon the oe 
Some of the people, upon his, going into. E 
iſland of Cam ania, made vows for 1 
and ſhortly after, when fie fell lick, 
titude crowded whole nights — ki 
and ſome even devoted themſelves to 
caſe he recovered, ſetting up bills of their 109 
lutions in the ſtreets. In this phi, He 
tizens, ſtrangers themſelyes ſeemed 
of ſharing. Artabanus, king of 1 5 who 
took every method of comemplng, fee 
ceſſor, ſought che pleſett em e 


with aſſiduity. 'He came, to a e confe- 
rence with one of his legates z. 1 Ee he 


Euphrates, he a ored the Roman eagles gnd 
Kiſſed the. emperor” 8 images; z Lt 
world ſeemed combined to Ba un for vir 
tues, which their 19 x not W 
ence, 1 given bim, ewa d 
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Thus all the enormities of this emperor were 
concealed in the begipning of his reign. Hie, 
at firſt, ſeemed extremely careful of the pub- 
licz and baving performed the funeral ſolem- 
nities of Tiber. he haſtened to the iflangs of * 
Pandataria and Pontia, to remove the aſhes of 
his mothar and brothers, expoſing himſelf to 
the danger of tempeſtugus weather, to give a 
luſtre to his pigty, Having brought them to 
Rome, he ordained annual ſolemnities in their 
honour, and ordered the month of September 
to be called Germagicus, | in memory of his 
father, Theſe ceremonies being over, he con- 
ferred the ſame honours upon his grandmother 
Antonia, which had before been given to 
Livia; and ordered all informations to be 
burnt, that any ways expoſed the enemies f 


his family. He even refuſed a paper that was 


offered him, tending to the diſcovetry of a con- 
ſpiracy againſt him; alledging, That he was 
conſcious of nothing to deſerve any man's hatred, 
and therefore had no fears from their machina- 
tions. Ne cauſed the inſtitutions of Auguſtus, 


which had been diſuſed in the reign af Tiberius, _. 


to be reyived z, he. undertook to reform | 
abuſes in the ſtate, and ſeverely puniſhed. cox- 
tupt governgrs., Among others, he, baniſhed 
Pontius Pilate: ihre Gaul, where this unjuſt 
magiſtrate afterwards put an end to his life by 
ſuicide, He ſtrictly 1 * behaviour 
Vol. II. | of 
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appointed to the empire ſhould be called Pu- 
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of the knights, whom he publicly degraded 
upon being found guilty of any infamous crime. 


He baniſhed, without remiſſion, the Spin- 


triæ, or inventors of abominable reereations, 
from Rome. He attempted to reſtore the 
ancient manner of electing magiſtrates by the 
ſuffrages of the people, and gave them a free 
juriſdiction, without any appeal to "himſelf, 
Although the will of Tiberius was annulled by 
the ſenate, and that of Livia ſuppreſſed by Ti- 
berius, yet he cauſed all their legacies to be 
punctually paid; and, in order to make Ge. 


mellus amends for miſſing the crown, he cauſed 
him to be elected Princeps Juventutis, or 
principal of the Youth. He reſtored ſome king 


to their dominions, who had been unjuſtly diſ- 
poſſeſſed by Tiberius, and gave them the ar- 
tears of their revenues. And, that he might ap- 
pear an encourager of every virtue, he ordered 
a female ſlave a large ſum of money for en- 
during the moſt exquiſite torments, without 
diſcovering the feerets of her maſter, | So many 
conceſſions, and ſuch apparent virtue, bud 
not fail of receiving juſt applauſe. A ſhield of 
gold, bearing his image, was decreed to be 
carried annually to the Capitol, attended by 
the ſenate, and the ſons of the nobility, ſinging 
in praiſe of the emperor's virtues. It was likes 
wiſe ordained, that the day on which he was 


bitiaz 
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bitia; implying, that when he came to In 
the city received a new foundation. 

But it had bern happy for him and the aa: 
pire, had ſuch a beginning been as ſtrenuouſly 
maintained, In leſs than eight months all this 


ſhew of moderation and clemency vaniſned; 
while furious paſſions, unexampled avarice, 
and capricious cruelty, began to take their turn 


in his mind. As moſt of the cruelties of Tibe- 


rius aroſe from ſuſpicion; ſo moſt of thoſe com- 
mitted by Caligula took riſe from prodigality. 
Some indeed pretend to aſſert, that a diſorder 
which happened ſoon after His acceſſion to the 
empire, entirely diſtorted. hig reaſon, and diſ- 
compoſed his underſtanding. However this 
may be, madneſs itſelf could ſcarce dictate 
cruelties more extravagant; or inconſiſtencies! 
more ridiculous than are imputed'to him ſome 
of them appear almoſt beyond belief, as they 
ſem entirely without any motive to incite "apy! 


barbarities. 


The firſt object of his cruelty, aid one the 


will ſcarcely be regretted by poſterity,” was a 


perſon named Politus, who had devoted him- 
{elf to death, in caſe the emperor, who was 
then ſick, ſhould. recover. When Caligula's 


health was re-eſtabliſhed, he was informed of 


the zeal of Politus, and actually ' compelled” 


him to complete his vow.” This ridiculous 
devotee was therefore led round the city, by 
M 2 children 
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children, adorned with chaplets,-and then put 
to death, being thrown headlong from the 
ramparts. Another, named Secundus, had vow- 
ed to fight in the amphitheatre upon the ſame 
occaſion. To this he was alſo compelled, the 
emperor himſelf chuſing to be a ſpectator oi 
the combat, However, he was more fortu- 
nate than the former, being ſo ſucceſiful as to 
kill his adverſary, by which he obtained a re- 
| leaſe from his vow. Gemellus was the next 
who ſuffered ſrom the tyrant's inhumanity. The 
pretence againſt him was, that he had wiſhed 
the emperor might not recover, and that he 
had taken a counter-poiſon to ſecure him from 
any ſecret attempts againſt his lifez _ Caliguls 
ordered him to kill himſelf; but as the unf 
tunate youth was ignorant of the manner of do- 
ing it, the emperor's meſſengers ſoon inſtru 
ed him in the fatal leſſon. Silenus,.. the, «my 
peror's father-in-law, was the next that was put 
to death upon ſlight ſuſpicions z and Greglhw, 
a ſenator of noted integrity, refuſing to witpeſi 
falſely againſt him, ſhared his fate. Aſter fob 
lowed a crowd of victims to the emperot's ay#: 
rice or ſuſpicion. The pretext againſt chem vas 
their enmity to his family; and in proof. of his 
accuſations he produced theſe very memorials, 
which but a while before he pretended to have 
burnt, Among the number of thoſe who were 
- facrificed to his jealouſy, was Macro, the late 
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favourite of Tiberius, and the perſon to whom 


Caligula owed his empite. He was accuſed 
of many crimes, ſome of which were common 


to the emperor, as well as to him, and his death 


brought on the ruin of his whole family. 

Theſe cruelties, however, only ſeemed the 
firlt fruits of a mind naturally timid and ſuſpi- 
cious : his vanity and profuſion ſoon gave riſe 
to others which were more attrocious, as they 
ſprung from leſs powerful motives. His pride 
firſt began by aſſuming to himſelf the title of 
ruler, which was uſually granted only to kings: 
He would alſo have taken the crown and dia- 
dem, had he not been adviſed that he was al- 
ready ſuperior to all the monarchs of the world. 
Not long after he aſſumed divine honours,” and 
gave himſelf the names of ſuch divinities as he 
thought moſt agreeable to his nature. For this 
purpoſe he cauſed the heads of the ſtatues of 
Jupiter and ſome other gods to be ſtruck off 
and his own to be put in their places. He 
frequently "ſeated himſelf between Caſtor and 
Pollux, and ordered that all who came to their 


temple to worſhip, ſhould pay their adorations - 
only to him. However, ſuch was the excravas | 
gant inconſtancy of this unaccountable ideot, 

that he changed his divinity as often as he 


changed his cloths, Being at one time a male 


deity, at another a female; ſometimes Jupiter 


or Mars, and not unfrequently Venus or Diana. 
NM He 
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PRs not leſs notorious for the deprayation 1 
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He even built and dedicated a temple to his 
own divinity, in which his ſtatue of gold was 
every day dreſt in fimilar robes. to thoſe which 
he himſelf wore, and was worſhipped by crowds 
of adorers. His priefls were numerous, the ſa. 


crifices made to him were of the moſt exquiſite 


delicacies that could be procured, and the dig 
nity of the prieſthaod was ſought by the moſt 
appulent men of the city. However, he ad- 
mitted his wife and his horſe to that honour; 
and, to give a finiſhing ſtroke to his/abſurdities, 
he became a prieſt to himſelf. His merhod of 
aſſuming the manners of a deity was not lefs ri 
diculous : he often went out'iry the full 
and courted it in the ſtyle of a loven He 
often invited it to his bed, to taſte the plei- 
ſure of his embraces. He employed many in- 
yentions to imitate thunder, and” would fte. 
quently defy Jupiter, crying out- from à ſpeech 
of Homer, Do you conquer me, ot TWill 
* conquer you.” He frequently pretended to 
converſe in whiſpers with the ſtatue of Jupiter, 
and uſually ſeemed angry at its replies;' threat- 
ening to ſend it packing into Greece. Some. 
times, however, he would aſſume à better 
temper, and ſeemed contented that they 0 
ſhould dwell together in amity, 

A perſon ſo impious reſpecting the 40 
was ſtill more criminal with regard to man. He 
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lis appetites, than for his ridiculous Ne 4 


tions. Neither perſon, place, nor ſex were 0 
ſtacles to the indulgence of his unnatural luſts, 
There was ſcarce a lady of any quality in may 
that eſcaped, his lewdneſs ; and, indeed, ſuc 
was the degeneracy. of the times, that there were 
few ladies then whodid not think this diſgrace an 
honour. , He committed inceſt with his three 
ſiſters, and at public feaſts they lay with their 
heads upon his boſom by turns. Of theſe he 


; proſtitured I. via and Agrippina to his vile com- 


panions, and then baniſhed them as adultreſſes 
and conſpirators againſt his perſon. As for 


Druſilla, he took her from her huſband Lon- 
ginus, and kept her as his wife. Her he loyed 


lo affectionately, that, being ſick, he appointed 


her as heireſs of his empire and fortune ; and 


ſhe happening to die before him, he made her a 
goddeſs. - Nor did her example, when living. 


appear more dangerous to the people than her 


divinity, when dead. To. mourn for her death 
was a crime, as ſhe was become 2 goddeſs , and 


to rejoice far her deity, was capital, becauſe ſhe 
was dead. Nay, even ſilence itſelf was an un- 
pardonable inſenſibility, either of the emperor 5 
loſs or his ſiſter s advancement. Thus he made 


his ſiſter ſubſervjent to his profit, as before he 


had done to his pleaſure z railing | vaſt ſums of 


money by granting pardons to ſome, and by 
confiſcating the 1. of others. As to his 


| marriages, 
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martiages, whether he contracted them with 
greater leyity, or diſſolved them with greater in- 
Juſtice, is not eaſy to determine, Being pre- 
ſent at the nuptials of Livia Oreſtilla wich Piſo, 
as ſoon as the ſolemnity was over, he com- 
manded her to be brought to him as Hie own 
wife, and then diſmiſt her in a few days. He 
ſoon after went ſo far as to baniſh her upon ſuſ- 
picion of cohabiting with her huſband- after ſhe 
was parted from him. He was enamoured of 
Lollia Paulina, upon a bare relation of her 
grandmother's beauty; and thereupon took her 
from her huſband who commanded in Mace- 
donia: notwithſtanding which he repudiatedher 
as he had done the former, and likewiſe forbad 
her future marrying with any other. The wife 
who caught moſt firmly upon his affeftions was 
Milonia Cæſonia, whoſe chief merit lay in her 

rfe& acquaintance with all the alluring arts 
of her ſex, for ſhe was otherwiſe poſſeſt neither 
of youth nor beauty. She, continued with 
him during his reign, and he loved her ſo rial 
culouſly, that he ſometimes ſhewed her to his 
ſoldiers dreſt in armour, and ſometimes to'his 
companions ſtark naked; ſo that his very re- 
E a reproach to thoſe whom he wiſhed 
fo oblige, T e 1 

His envy was till more deteſtable than his 
Juſts, We are told that he put Caius to death 
for no other crime, than becauſe he wore 4 


purple 
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purple gown, the luftre of which called off all 
the regards of the ſpectators from himſelf, He 
ordered ſeveral perſons in the city to be ſhaved, 
for having hair more beautiful than ordinary; 
He ordered one Proculus, who was remark» 
able for his beauty and the tallneſs of his ſta - 
ture, to deſcend into the amphitheatre, and to 
fight among the combatants as a gladiator. 
Proculus came off victorious, having vanquiſh» 
ed two men one after the other. However, 
the tyrant was not ſatisfied with this puniſh» 
ment, but cauſed him to be bound and cloathed 
in rags, arid then to be led round the city and 
ſlain. Being preſent at the public games, where 
a particular gladiator ſucceeded with more than 
ordinary applauſe, he was ſo highly diſpleaſed 
that he flung himſelf out of the amphitheatre 
in a fury, crying out with great indignation, 
that the Romans gave more honour to a pitiful 
fencer, than to the emperor himſelf, 1 

But of all his vices, his prodigality was the 
moſt remarkable, and that which in ſome mea- 
ſure gave riſe to the reſt, The luxuries f 
former "emperors were ſimplicity itſelf, when 
compared to thoſe which he practiſed. He 
contrived new ways of bathing, where the rich- 
eſt oils and moſt precious perfumes were en- 


hauſted with the utmoſt profuſion, He found 

out diſhes of immenſe value, and had even 

Jwels, as we are” told, diſſolved among his 
| | ſauces. 


[ 
| 
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.choiceſt fruit trees, under the ſhade of which 


niſters of his pleaſures, the moſt exquiſite ſing- 
ers, and the moſt beautiful youths, he  coaſted 
along the ſhore of Campania with great ſplen- 
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ſauces. He ſometimes had ſervices of pure 
gold preſented before his gueſts inſtead of meat, 
obſcrving, that a man ſhoyld. be an _cecqnomil 
Or an Emperor, vi 1 (24 
. The expenſive manner in which he main- 
tained his horſe will give ſome idea of his do- 
meſtic cxconomy. He built it a ſtable of mar- 
ble, and a. manger of ivory. Whenever this 
Animal, which he called Incitatus, was to run, 
he placed centinels near its ſtable, the nige 
preceding, to prevent its ſlumbets from being 
broken. He appointed it an, houſe, furniture, 
and a kitchen, in order to treat all its viſitors 
with proper reſpect. The emperor ſometime: 
invited Incitatus to his own table, preſented it 
with gilt oats, and wine in a golden cup. He 
often ſwore by the ſafety of his horſe, and it d 
ſaid he would have named it to the n 
had not death prevented. a 

For ſeveral days together he fung conſider 


able ſums of money among the peoplew. He 


ordered ſhips of a prodigious bulk to be built 


of cedar, the ſterns of ivory inlaid with gold 
and jewels, the ſails and tackling of various 


filks,. while the decks were planted; with iir 
he often dined, Here, attended by all the mi- 


dour. 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
dour. All his buildings ſeemed rather calcus 
lated to raiſe aſtoniſhment, than to anſwer the 
purpoſes of utility. He ordered houſes to be 
built in the ſea z he cut his way through rocks 
of prodigious bulk; he levelled mountains, and 
elevated plains and valleys. But the moſt no- 
torious inſtance 'of his fruitleſs profuſion was 
the vaſt bridge at Puteoli, which he undertook 
in the third year of his reign. To ſatisfy his 
deſire of being maſter as well of the octan as 
the land, he cauſed an infinite number of ſhips 
to be faſtened to each other, ſo as to make 4 
ſloating bridge from Bai to Puteoli, acroſs an 
um of the ſea three miles and an half broad. 
The ſhips being placed in two rows, in form 
of a creſcent, were ſecured to each other with 
anchors, chains and cables. Over theſe were 
laid vaſt quantities of timber, and upon that, 
carth, ſo as to make the whole reſemble one of 
the [ſtreets of Rome, He next cauſed ſeveral 
houſes to he built upon his now bridge, for 
the reception of himſelf and his attendants, into 
which freſh water was conveyed by pipes from 
land, He then repaired thither with all his 
court, attended by prodigious throngs of people, 
who came from all parts, to be ſpectators of 
ſuch an expenſiye pageant. It was there that 
Caligula, aderned with all the magnificence of 
raſtern royalty, ſitting on horſeback with a civic 
frown, and Alexander's breaſt-plate, . 


| 7 


858 


down again by the emperor's comm 


: 
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by the great officers of the army, and all the 
nobility of Rome, entered at one end ef the | 
bridge, and with ridiculous importance rode to 
the other. At night, the number of torches 
and other illuminations with which this ex- 
penſive ſtructure was adorned, caſt ſuch a gleam 
as illuminated the whole bay, and all the neigh- 
bouring mountains, This ſeemed to give the 
weak emperor new cauſe for exultation, boiſt- 
ing that he had turned night into day, u 
well as ſeg into land. The next morning he 
again rode over in a triumphant chariot, folloy- 
ed by a numerous train of charioteers, and all 
his ſoldiers in glittering armour, He then u 
cended a roſtrum erected for the 
where he made a ſolemn oration in praiſe of the 
greatneſs of his enterprize, and the affiduity af 
his workmen and his army, He then 'diſtr- 
buted rewards among his men, and a ſplendid 
feaſt ſucceeded, However, there was fill 
wanting ſomething to mark the diſpoſition of 
the mighty projector. In the midſt of the en- 
tertainment many of his attendants were thrown 
into the ſea z ſeveral ſhips filled with ſpectator, 
were attacked and ſunk in an hoſtile manner 
and, altho' the majority eſcaped any, the 
calmneſs of the weather, yet many were drowns 
ed; and ſome who endeavoured to ſave them- 
ſelves by climbing to the bridge, were ſtruck 
«nd, The 
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calmneſs of the ſea durin fing this pe this p ay which 
continued for two days, furn igula with, 
freſh opportunities for bade ba A to, 
ſay, “ that Neptune took care to keep the ſes 
« ſmooth and ſerene, merely out of reverence 


u to himſelf,” 
naturally be ſup- 


Expences like theſe, it may 
poſed, muſt have exhauſted the moſt unbounds. 
ed wealth: in fact, after reigning about « year, 
Caligula found his revenues tbtally exha 


uſted 
and a fortune of about eighteen millions of [ 


our money, which Tiberius had amaſſed to- 
gether, entirely ſpent in extravagance and folly. 
Now, therefore, his prodigality put him upon, 
new methods of ſupplying the exchequer; and, 
as before his profuſion, ſo now his rapacky 
olds boundleſs, He put in practice all kinds 
of rapine and extortion z while his principal 
ſtudy ſeemed to be the inventing new impoſts, 
and illicit conſiſcations, Every thing was taxed, 
to the very wages of the meaneſt tradeſman, 
He cauſed freemen to purchaſe their freedom @# 
ſecond time and poiſoned many who had named 
him for their heir, to have the immediate poſ- 
ſellon of their fortunes. He ſet up a brothel 
in his own palace, by which he gained conſider- 
able ſurns by all the methods of proſtitution. 
He alſo kept « gaming houſe, in which he hi 
ſelf preſided, ſcrupling none of the mean tric] 
ol that reptile race, in order to advance his 
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tually ſtood in the portito of his palace, to in- 
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gains, On & certain occaſion, having hdd u rut 
of ill luck, he ſaw two rich {nip ti paſſing 
through his court, upon which he fiddenly 
roſe up, and cauſing both to be ap —_— 
confiſcate thelr eſtates, and then joining his 
former companions, boaſted that he neVbt had 
4 better throw In his life, Another time, Want. 
ing money for a ſtake, he went down, and 
cauſed ſeveral noblemen to be put to death, and 
then returning, told the company that they ſite 
playing for trifles, while he had woll ſixty thou: 
ſand ſeſterces ut u caſt, Having had a davgh- 
ter born; he complained openly of his poverty, 
and publiſhed an edit that he would rettive 
whatever preſents ſhould be ſent him, and ac- 


duce the people to be liberal in their dons 
tions, | art 
Theſe methods, however, were but ſubs 
dinate to the cruelties by which he 'nequired 
immenſe ſums. He ſlew many of the fare, 
and afterwards cited them to appear as if they 
had killed themſelves, He condemned many 
perions of the higheſt quality to dig In the 
mines, and to repair the high-ways, for offer- 
ing to ridicule his profuſion, He caſt great 
numbers of old and infirm men and poor de- 
crepid houſekeepers to wild beaſts, td fret the 
* from ſuch unſerviceable citizehs,'' He 
uſually fed his wild beaſts with the Bodies cir 
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thoſe wretches whom he condemned; and every 
tenth day, ſent off numbers of them to be 
thus devoured which he jocoſely called, clears 
ing his accounts, One of thoſe who was thus 
expoſed, crying out that he was Innocent, 
Caligula ordered his tongue to be cut out, 
and then thrown into the amphitheatre as be- 
fore, He took delight in killing men with low 
tortures, that, as he expreſt it, they might feel 
themſelves dying; being always preſent at ſuch. 
executions, kae ditecting the duration of 


the puniſhment, and mitigating the tortures, 
„ he valued. 


merely to prolong them. In 
himſelf for no quality more than this unrelent- 
ing temper, and inflexible ſeverity which he, 
preſerved while preſiding at an execution. 

His barbarous attempts at wit in the midR 
of laughter, ſufficiently evince what little pain 
le felt from compaſſion, An eminent citizen, 
who for an indiſpoſition had got leave to retire 
Into the iſland Anticyra, which was a place ft- 
mous for curing madneſs by hellebore, deſiring 


to have his ſtay prolonged, Caligula ordered. 


him to be put to death z adding, with a ſmile, 


That bleeding muſt certainly be uſeful to ne 
who had ſo long taken hellebore without ſucceſs, | 


Once putting a wrongperſon to death by miſtake, 


upon linding his error, he ſaid it was well done, | 
for this criminal had doubtleſs deſerved to 


die as well as the other, This horrid. diſpoſi- 
ſition 


| 
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1.8 7 the third year of his reigh, For this 
D. Ji, he cauſed numerout levis 0 be 


his hand on her neck, obſerving that however 


himſelf in his exile z being told, 


without mercy. 
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ſition never forſook him, even in hin mol ft. 


tive hours : he frequently had men racked be- 


Fore him, while he ſate at meat, iranically pity- 


ing their misfortunes, and blaming their execy 
tioner. He always deſired to have the friends and 
relations of the ſufferer to be preſent u thek 
executions: Upon a certain occaſion ane of then 
excuſing bimſelf upon account of fiekaeſs, the 

tyrant ſent a litter to carry him. Whenever 
he kiſſed his wife or miſtreſs, he generally lad 


ſmooth and lovely it was, he could take it of 
when he pleaſed. Demanding of pre whom he 
had recalled from baniſhment, how 8 
t 


had prayed for the death of Tiberius, 
immediately concluded, that all whom he hit 
ſelf had baniſhed, wiſhed for his death likewiſe 
commanded that all exiles ſhould be (lin 
At one time, being incenſed 
with the citizens of Rome, he wiſhed that all 
the Roman - people had 'but one neck, that 
he might diſpatch them at « bloc. 
Such inſupportable and capricious. ctveltie! 
From many ſecret conſpiracies againſt Him 
ut theſe were for a while deferred, upon » 
eftook in 


In all 
Pera 


count of his intended expedition 
Germans and Britains, which he 
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parts of the empire, and'talked with ſo much 
reſolution, that it was univerſally believed he 
would conquer all before him, His march 


perfectly indicated the inequality of his temper : 


ſometimes it was fo rapid that the cohorts were 
obliged to leave their ſtandards behind them i at 
other times it was fo flow, that it more reſem ; 
bled a pompous proceſſion than a military ex- 
pedition. In this diſpoſition he would cauſe 
himſelf to be carried on eight mens' ſhoulders; 
and order all the neighbouring cities to have 
their ſtreets well ſwept and watered, to defend 
him from the duſt. However, all theſe mighty 
preparations ended in nothing. Inſtead of con- 
quering Britain, he only gave refuge to one of 
its baniſhed princes ; and this he deſeribed in 
his letter to the ſenate, as taking poſſeſſion of 
the whole iſland. Inſtead of conquering Ger- 


many, he only led his army to the ſea-ſhore, in 


Batavia, There diſpoſing his engines and war- 
like machines with great folemnity, and drawing 
up his men in order of battle, he went on board 
his galley, With which coaſting along, he com- 


manded his trumpets to ſound, and the ſignal. 


to be given as if for an engagement 4 upon 
which, is men, —_ 
immediately fell to gat 


had previous orders, 
ering the ſhells that lay 
upon the ſhore into thelr helmets, terming 


17 


them the ſpoils of the conquered ocean, wor- 


thy of the palace and the Capltol. Aﬀer this 
Vol, It, | N doughty 


doughty expedition, calling his army together, as 
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a general after victory, he harangued them in a 
pompous manner, and highly extolled their 
atchievements; and then diſtributing money 
among them, . diſmiſſed them with orders to 


be joyful, and cangratulated them upon their 


riches, But that ſuch exploits ſhould not pals 
without a memorial, he cauſed a lofty tower 
to be erected by the ſea-ſide, and ordered the 
galleys in which he had put to ſea, to be con- 


veyed to Rome in a great meaſure by land. 


After numberleſs inſtances of folly and cru+ 
elty in this expedition, among which he had 
intentions of deſtroying the whole army, that 
had formerly mutinied under his father Germa- 
nicus, he began to think of a triumph. The 
ſenate, who had long been the timid miniſters 
of his pride and cruelty, immediately ſet about 
conſulting how to ſatisfy his expectations. They 
conſidered that a triumph would, even to him- 
ſelf, appear as a burleſque upon his expedition: 
they therefore decreed him only an ovation. 
Having come to this reſolution, they ſent him 
a deputation, informing him of the honour 
granted him, and the decree, which was drawn 
up in terms of the moſt extravagant adulation 
However, their flattery was far from ſutlafy - 
ing his pride. He conſidered their conduct 
rather as a diminution of his power, than al 
additiap to his glory. He therefore ordered 
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them, on pain of death, not to concern them- 
{clves with his honours and being met by theit 
meſſengers on the way, who invited him to 
come and partake of the preparations which 
the ſenate had decreed, he informed them that 
he would come; and then laying his hand upon 
his ſword, added, that he would bring that allo 
with him, In this manner, either quite omit- 
ting his triumph, or deferring it to another 
time, he entered the city only with an ovation } 
while the ſenate paſt the whole day in acclamati- 
ons in his praiſe, and ſpeeches filled with the moſt 
exceſſive flattery. This conduct in ſome meaſure 
ſerved to reconcile him, and ſoon after their 
exceſſive zeal in his cauſe entirely gained his 
favour. For it happened that Protogenes, who 
was one of the moſt intimate and the moſt cruel 
of his favourites, coming into the houſe, was 
fawned upon by the whole body of the ſenate, 
and particularly by Proculus, Whereupon 
Protogenes with a fierce look, aſked how one 
who was ſuch an enemy to the emperor could 
be ſuch a friend to him? There needed no 
more to excite the ſenate againſt Proculus. 
They inſtantly ſeized upon him, and violently 
tore him in pieces ; plainly ſhewing by their 
conduct, that tyranny in the prince produces 
cruelty in thoſe whom he governs, 

It was after returning from his extravagant 
expedition, that he was waited on by a depu- 
Na ration 
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tation from the Jews of Alexandria, who came 
to deprecate his anger, for not worſhipping his 
divinity as other nations had done, He wa 
employed in looking over ſome houſes of plew = 
ſure, and giving directions to the workmen, . 
when Philo, the Jew, and the reſt of the em- 
baſſy, were admitted to an audience, Upon 
their approaching him with the moſt profound 
Kumility, he began by calling them enemies to 
the gods, and by aſking them how they could 
refuſe to acknowledge his divinity? Upon their 
replying that they had ſacrificed hecatombs 
both upon his acceſſion to the empire, and his 
recovery from ſickneſs, he replied, that thoſe 
facrifices were offered not to him, but for him. 
In the mean time, while they continued ſilently 
aſtoniſhed at his impiety, he went from room 
to room, giving directions to his workmen con- 
derning new improvements, and remarking ſuch 
parts of the furniture as happened to diſpleaſe 
him, He would now and then ſtop to aſk 
ſome extravagant queſtion. ** What can be the 
* reaſon,” cried he, that you Jews abſtain from 
« pork ? This queſtion ſeemed fo very lively to 
his attendants, that they burſt into ſuch loud 
fits of laughter, as obliged an officer who was 
preſent to reprimand them. Philo was will 
ing to give him all 'the information he was 
able upon this head, and began by ſaying, 
That different nations had different cuſtoms ; 
| chat. 
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that, while the people of one religion abſtained 


from pork, thoſe of another never eat lamb, 
Nor do I blame them,” cried Caligula, for 
<4 lamb is very bad eating. But tell me,” con- 
tinued he, What pretenſians have you to be 
« citizens of Alexandria?” Upon this, Philo 
began to eater into the buſineſs of his embaſſy , 
but he had ſcarce commenced, when Caligula 
abruptly left him, and ran into a large hall, 
the windows of which he ordered to be adorned 
with tranſparent ſtone, which was uſed by the 
antients inſtead of glaſs. He then returned to 
the deputies, and aſſuming a more moderate 
air, ** Well,” cried he, © let me know what 

you have to ſay in your defence,” Philo be- 
gan his harangue where it had been interrupted 
before z but Caligula again left him in the midſt 
of it, and gave.orders for placing ſome pictures. 
Nothing can be à more ſtriking picture than 
this, of the manner in which this monſter at- 
tended to the complaints of mankind, This 
affair of the Jews remained undecided during 
his reigny but it was at laſt ſettled by his ſuc- 
ceſſor to their ſatisfaction. It was upon this 
occaſion, that Philo made the following te- 
markable anſwer to his aſſociates, who were 
terrified with apprehenſions from the emperor's 
indignation :  ** Fear nothing,” cried: he to 


them 4 Caligula, by declaring againſt ug, mo_ 


God on our ſide.” 7 
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The continuation of this horrid reign ſeemed 
to threaten univerſal calamity : however, it 
was as ſhort as it deſerved to be. There had 
already been ſeveral conſpiracies formed to de- 
ſtroy the tyrant, but without ſucceſs. That which 
at laſt ſucceeded, in delivering the world of this 
monſter, was concerted under the influence of 
Caſſius Cherea, tribune of the Prætorian bands, 
This was a man of experienced courage, an ar- 
dent admirer of freedom, and conſequently an 
enemy to tyrants. Beſides the motiyes which 
he had in common with other men, he had re- 
ceived repeated inſults from Caligula, who took 
all occaſions of turning him into ridicule, and 
impeaching him of cowardice, merely becauſe 
he happened to have an effeminate voice. When- 
ever Cherea came to demand the watch-word 
from the emperor, according to cuſtom, he 
always gave him either Venus, Adonis, or 


* ſome ſuch, implying effeminacy and "ſoftneſs. 


He, therefore, ſecretly imparted his deſigns to 
ſeveral ſenators and knights, whom he knew 
to have received perſonal injuries from Cali- 
gula, or to be apprehenſive of thoſe to come. 
Among theſe to Valerius Aſiaticus, whoſe wife 


the emperor had debauched. Annius Vinict 


anus, who was ſuſpected of having been in 
a former conſpiracy, was now {deſirous of 
really engaging in the firſt deſign that offered. 


Caliſtus 
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Caliſtus, whoſe riches made him obnoxious to 
the tyrant's reſentment. 

While theſe were deliberating upon the moſt 
certain and ſpeedy method of deſtroying the 
tyrant, an unexpected incident gave new 
ſtrength to the conſpiracy. Pompedius, a ſe- 
nator of diſtinction, having been accuſed be- 
fore the emperor, of having ſpoken of him 
with diſreſpe&, the informer cited one Quin- 


Quintilia, however, was poſſeſſed of a degree 
of fortitude not eaſily found, even in the other 
ſex. She denied the fact with obſtinacy ; and 
being put to the torture, at the informer's 
requeſt, ſhe bore the ſevereſt torments of the 
rack with unſhaken conſtancy. But what 1s 
moſt remarkable of her reſolution 1s, that ſhe 
was acquainted with all the particulars of the 
conſpiracy; and akhough Cherea was the per- 
ſon appointed to preſide at her torture, ſhe re- 


was led to the rack, ſhe trod upon the toe of 
one of the conſpirators, intimating at once her 


ſuffered, until all her limbs were diffecated, 
and in that deplorable ſtate was preſented to 
the emperor, who ordered her a gratuity for 
what ſhe had ſuffered. Cherea could now no 


N 4 longes 


tilia, an actreſs, to confirm his accuſation. 


vealed nothing: on the contrary, when ſhe 


knowledge of the confederacy, and her own - 
reſolution not to diyulge it. In this manner ſhe 
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fonger contain his indignation, at being that 
made the inſtrument of a tyrant's cruelty. He, 
therefore, propoſed to the - conſpirators to at- 
tack him as he went to offer ſacrifices in the 


Capitol; or while he was employed in the ſe- 


cret pleaſures of his palace. The reſt, how- 
over, were of opinion, that it was beſt to fall 
upon him when he ſhould be unattended y by 
which means they would be more certain of 
their ſucceſs. After ſeveral deliberations, it was 
at laſt reſolved, to attack him during the con- 


tinuance of the Palatine games, which laſted 
four days; and to ſtrike the blow, when his | 
guards ſhould have the leaſt opportunity to de- 


fend him. In conſequence of this, the three 
firſt days of the games paſſed, without affording 
that opportunity which was fo ardently deſired. 
Cherea now, therefore, began to apprehend; than 


deferring the time of the conſpiracy, might be a 


means to divulge it: he even began to 


that the honour of killing the tyrant, might 
fall to the lot of ſome other perſon, more bold 


than himſelf, Wherefore, he at laſt reſolved, 


to defer the execution of his plot only to the 


ing, when Caligula ſhould paſs 
a private gallery, to ſome * not 


day 
thro 


far diſtant from the palace. 4 


The laſt day of the games was more ſplendid 
_ the reſt, and Caligula ſeemed more re 
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ly and condeſcending than uſual. He took 
great amuſement in ſeeing the people ſcramble 
for the fruits; and other rarities, thrown, by 


his order, among them; and ſeemed no way ap- 


prehenſive of the plot formedfor his deſtruction. 
n the mean time, che conſpiracy began to tran- 
ſpire; and, had he poſſeſſed any friends, it could 
not fail of being diſccovered. A ſenator, who 
was preſent, aſking one of his acquaintance, if 
he had heard any thing new the other reply- 
ing in the negative; then you muſt know,” ſays 
he, ** that this day will be repreſented the death 
« of a tyrant.” The other immediately under · 
ſtood him, but deſired him to be more cautious 
how he divulged a ſecret of ſo much importance. 
The conſpirators waited a great part of the day 
with the moſt extreme anxiety ; and at one time 
Caligula ſeemed reſolved to ſpend the whole 
day without any refreſhment. This unex+ 
pected delay entirely ex Cherea; and 
had he not been reſtrained, he would have 


gone and perpetrated his deſign in the midſt of 


all the people. Juſt at that inſtant, while he 
vas yet heſitating what he ſhould do, Aſprenas, 
one of the conſpirators, perſuaded Caligula 

go to the bath, and take ſome light h- 
ment, in order to enjoy the reſt of the enter- 
tainment with greater reliſh. The emperor, 
tacrefore, ri riſing up, the conſpirators uſed every 
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precaution to keep off the throng, and to ſur: 
round him, under pretence of greater afſiduity, 
Upon entering into the little vaulted gallery 
that led to the bath, he was met by a band of 
Grecian children, who had been inſtructed in 
ſinging, and were come to perform in his * 
ſence. . He was once more, therefore, go 
to return into the theatre with them, had = 
leader of the band excuſed himſelf, as having 
a cold. This was the moment which Cherez 
ſeized to ſtrike him to the ground; crying out, 
Tyrant, think upon this.“ Immediately 
after the other conſpirators ruſhed in; and, 
while the emperor continued to reſiſt, crying 
out, that he was not yet dead, they diſpatched 
him with thirty wounds, 

Such was the merited death of Caius Cali- 
gula, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, after 
a ſhort reign of three years, ten months and 
eight days. It wall berunneceſſary to add any 
thing more to his character, than what Seneca 

ſays of him: namely, that nature ſeemed to 

have brought him forth, to ſhew what was 
poſſible to be produced, from the greateſt vice, 
ſupported by the greateſt authority. His wit 
and eloquence are applauded. by ſome : but 
what could be his taſte in either, who con- 
demned Virgil as a bad poet, and Livy as 2 

wretched hiſtorian ? , With him his w_ and 
306 
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infant daughter alſo periſhed ; the one being 
ſtabbed by a centurion, the other having its 
brains daſhed out againſt the wall, His mo- 
ney alſo was melted down, by a decree of the 
ſenate; and ſuch precautions were taken, that 
all ſeemed willing, that neither his features nor 
hs name might be tranſmitted to poſterity. 
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Cr Avis, the Fifth Emyzron of Rome, 


A S ſoon as the death of Caligula was made 
public, it produced the greateſt confuſion in 
all parts of the city. The conſpirators, who 
only aimed at deſtroying a tyrant, without at- 
tending to a ſucceſſor, had all ſought ſafety, by 
retiring to private places. Some thought the 
report of the emperor's death, was only an 


artifice of his own, to ſee how his enemies 


would behave. Others averred, that he wu 
{till alive, and actually in a fair way to reco- 
ver. In this interval of torturing ſuſpenſe, the 
German guards finding it a convenient time © 
pillage, gave a looſe to their licentiouſnels, 
under a pretence of revenging the emperor's 
death. All the conſpirators and ſenators that 
fell in their way, received no mercy : Aſpre- 
nas, Norbanus and Anteius were cut in pieces. 
However, their rage being, at length,  with- 
out an object, and their ſervice without a maſ- 
ter, they grew calm by degrees, and the ſenate 


was permitted to aſſemble, in order to delibe- 
berate 
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berate upon what was neceffary to be done in 


the preſent emergency, 
In this deliberation, Saturninus, who was 


then conſul, inſiſted much upon the benefits of 
liberty, and talked in 
fortitude, alledging that it deſerved the higheſt 


reward, This was a language highly pleaſing 


vo the ſenate, who being long harraſſed by the 


cruelty of tyrants, panted once more for the 
reſtoration of their former freedom, Liberty 
now became the favourite topic; and they even 
ventured to talk of extinguiſhing the very name 
of Cæſar. Impreſſed with this generous reſo- 
lution, they brought over ſome cohorts of the 
city to their fide, and boldly ſeized upon the 


Capitol. But it was now too late for Rome to 


regain her. priſtine freedom, the populace and 
the army oppoſed their endeavours. The for- 
mer were {till mindful of their ancient hatred to 
the ſenate, and remembered the donations and 
public ſpe acles of the emperors with regret. 
The latter were ſenſible they could have no 
power but in a monarchy ; and had ſome hopes 
that the election of the emperor would fall to 
their determination. In this oppoſition of in- 
tereſt, and variety of opinions, chance ſeemed 
a laſt to decide the fate of the empire. Some 


vldiers happening to run about the palace, diſ- 


covered Claudius, Caligule's uncle, lurking in 
i ſecret place, where he had hid . 


7 . 


raptures of Cherea's 
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fear, Of this perſonage, who had hithert9 
been deſpiſed for his imbecility, they reſolyed 
to make an emperor z and accordingly carried 
him upon their ſhoulders to the camp, where 
they proclaimed him, at a time he expected no- 


thing but death, 


The ſenate now, therefore, perceiving that 
force alone was likely to ſettle the ſucceſſion, 
were reſolved to ſubmit; ſince they had no 


power to oppoſe. Claudius was the perſon 


moſt nearly allied to the late emperor, then 
living, being the nephew of Tiberius, and the 
uncle of Caligula: The ſenate, therefore, paſſed 
a decree, confirming him in the empire; and 
went ſoon after in a body, to render him theu 
compulſive homage. Cherea was the firſt who 
fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of this new mo- 
narch. He met death with all the fortitude of 
an ancient Roman, deſiring to die by the ſame 
ſword with which he had killed Caligula. 
Lupus, his friend, was put to.death with-him, 
and Sabinus, one of the conſpirators, laid vio 
lent hands on himſelf. 

Claudius was now fifty years old, when he 
began to reign, The complicated diſeaſes of 
his infancy, had, in ſome meaſure, affected all 
the faculties both of his body and mind. He 
was continued in a ſtate of pupilage much longer 
than was uſual at that time; and ſeemed, in 
every part of life, incapable of e 

en. 
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underſtanding, fince he had made a tolerable 
proficiency in the Greek and Latin languages, 
and even wrote an hiſtory of his own time z 
which, however deſtitute of other merit, was 
not contemptible in point of ſtyle. Never- 
theleſs, with this ſhare of erudition, he was un- 
able to advance himſelf in the ſtate, and ſeemed 
utterly neglected, till he was placed all at — 
at the head of affairs. 

The commeneement of his reign, as it was 
with all the other bad emperors, gave the moſt 


begun by paſſing an act of oblivion for all for- 
mer words and actions, and diſannulled all the 
cruel edicts of Caligula. He ſhewed himſelf 
more moderate than his predeceſſors with re- 
gard to titles and honours. He forbade all per- 
ſons, upon ſevere penalties, to ſacrifice to him, 
u they had done to Caligula. He was aſſidu- 
ous in hearing and examining complaints and 
frequently adminiſtered juſtice in perſon j tem- 
pering, by his mildneſs, the ſeverity of ſtrict 
Juſtice, We are told of his bringing a woman 
to acknowledge her ſon, by adjudging her to 
marry him, The tribunes of the people coming 
one day to attend him, when he was on his 
tribunal, he courteouſly excuſed himſelf, for 


deportment he ſo much gained the — 


himſelf. Not that he was entirely deſtitute of 


promiſing hopes of an happy continuance, He 


not having room for them to ſit down, By this 


his ſucceſſors were unable to maintain it. 
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the people, that upon a vague report uf ht 
being ſlain by ſurpriſe, they ran abem the 


ſtreets, in the utmoſt rage and conſternaiioa, 
with horrid imprecations. againſt all ſuch. a | 


were acceſſary to his death ; nor could they be 


appeaſed, till they were aſſured, with certainty, 
of his ſafety, He took a more than ordinary 


care that Rome ſhould be continually ſupplied 
with corn and proviſions, ſecuring. the mer. 
chants againſt pirates, He was not Jefs/aflidu. 
ous in his buildings, in which he almoſt 
all that went before him. He conſtrued a on- 
derful aqueduct, called after his own name, 
much ſurpaſſing any ether in Rome, either fot 
workmanſhip, or plentiful ſupply. Ie brought 
water from forty miles diſtance, through- great 
mountains, and over deep vallies, being buik 
on ſtately arches, and furniſhing the higheſt 
parts of the city, He made alſo an haven 
Oſtia; a work of ſuch immenſe expence, that 


But his greateſt work of all was, + the 
draining the lake Fucinus, which was the 
largeſt in Italy, and bringing its water into the 
Tyber, in order to ſtrengthen the current of 
that river. For effecting this, among other vaſt 
difficulties, he mined through a mountain of 
ſtone, three miles broad, and kept thirty thov- 
ſand men employed for eleven years together.” 
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To this ſolicitude for the internal advantages 
of the ſtate, he added that of a watchful guar 
dianſhip over the provinces. He reſtored 
Judea to Herod Agrippa, which Caligula had 


| taken from Herod Antipas, his uncle, the 


man who had put John the Baptiſt to death; 
and who was baniſhed by order of the preſent 
emperor, Claudius alfo reſtored ſuch princes 
to their kingdoms, as had been unjuſtly diſ- 
poſſeſſed by his predeceſſors j but deprived the 
Lycians and Rhodians of their liberty, for hav< 
ing promoted inſurrections, and crucified ſome 
citizens of Rome. 


He even undertook to gratify the people by 


foreign conqueſt. The Britons, who had, for 
near an hundred years, 
ſeſſion of their own iſland,” began to ſeek the 
mediation of Rome, to quell their inteſtine 
commotions. The 
to ſubject his native country to the Roman do- 
minion, was one Bericus, who, by many ar- 
guments, perſuaded the emperor to make a 


deſcent upon the iſland, magnifying the advan- 
tages that would attend the conqueſt of it. In 


purſuance of his advice, therefore, Plautiud, 


the prætor, was ordered to paſs over into Gaul, 5 
preparaxions for this great expedition. 


and make 
At firſt, indeed, his ſoldiers ſeemed backward 
to embark, declaring that they were unwilling 
to make war 
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been left in ſole poſ- 


principal man, who deſired - 


beyond the limits of the world, 
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pedition rather ſeemed calculated for ſuew than 
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for ſo they judged Britain to be. However, 
they were at laſt perſuaded to go; and the 
Britons, under the conduct of their king Cyno- 
belinus, were ſeveral times overthrown, + 
Theſe ſucceſſes ſoon after induced Claudius 


to go into Britain in perſon, upon pretence that 


the natives were ſtill ſeditious, and had not de- 
livered up ſome Roman fugitives, WhO had 
taken ſhelter among them. However, his ex- 


ſervice; the time he continued in Britain, which 
was in all but ſixteen days, was more taleen up 
in receiving homage, than extending his con- 

queſts, Great rejoicings were made upon his 
return to Rome: the ſenate decreed him'n | 
ſplendid triumph, triumphal arches wereeret- 
ed in his honour, and annual games inſtituted 
to commemorate his victories, In the mean 
time, the war was vigorouſly proſecuted by 


Plautius and his lieutenant Veſpaſlan, who, ac- 


cording to Suetonius, fought thirty battles with 
the enemy, and by that means reduced 4 part 
of the iſland into the form of a Roman 
However, this war broke out afreſh under the 
government of Oſtorlus, who ſucceeded Plau- 
tius. The Britons either deſpiſing him for 
want of experience, or hoping to gain adva 
tages over a perſon newly come to command. 
roſe up in arms, and diſclalmed the Noman 


power, The Iceni, the Cangi, and — 
14 bf 
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made a powerful reſiſtance, though they were 
xt length overcome; but the Silures, or inha- 
bitants of South Wales, under their king Ca- 
factacus, were the moſt formidable opponents 
the Roman generals had ever yet encountered. 
This brave barbarian not only made a gallant 
defence, but often ſeemed to claim a doubtful 
victory. He, with great conduct, removed 
the ſeat of war into the moſt inacceſſible parts 
of the country, and for nine years hee the 
Romans in continual alarm. 

This general, however, upon the approach 
of Oſtorius, finding himſelf obliged to come to 
a deciſive engagement, addreſſed his ' coun- 
trymen with — reſolution z telling them, 
that this battle would either eſtabliſh their li- 
berty, or confirm their ſervitude; that they 
ought to remember the bravery of their an- 
ceſtors, by whole valour they were delivered 
from taxes and tributes, and that this was the 
time to ſhew themſelves equal to their p 
nitors. Nothing, however, that undiſciplined 
valour could perform, could avail againſt the 
conduct of the Roman. legions. After un obſti- 
nate fight, the | Britons were entirely routed 4 
the wife and daughter of Caractacus were taken 
priſoners z and he himſelf ſeeking refuge from 
Cartiſmandua, queen of the Brigantes, "was 
treacherouſly delivered up to the conquerors, 
When he was brought to Rome, nothing 
rould exceed the curioſity of the people, to 

OQOa behold 
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ject lamentations, Caractacus ſtood before the 
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behold a man who had, for ſo many years; 
braved the power of the empire. On his part; 
he teſtified no marks of baſe dejection : but, as 
he was leading through the ſtreets, happening to 
obſerve the ſplendour of every object ardund 
him; “ Alas,” cried he, how is it poſſible, 
« that people poſſeſſed of ſuch magnificence at 
© home, could think of envying Caractacus 
an humble cottage in Britain |” When he 
wis brought before the emperor; while the 
other captives ſued for pity, with the moſt ab- 


tribunal with an intrepid air, and ſeemed rather 
willing to accept of P 

citous of ſuing for it, If,“ cried he, w- 
wards the end of his ſpeech, I had yielded 
« immediately, and without oppoſition, nei- 
« ther my fortune would have — remark- 
« able, nor your glory memorable; you 
« would have ceaſed to be victorious, and I 


« had been forgotten, If now, therefore, 50 


« ſpare my life, I hall continue 4 perpetual 
4% example of your elemeney.“ Claudius had 
the generoſity to pardon him, and Oſtorlus 
was decreed a triumph, which, however, he 
did not live to enjoy. . Though the Britons 
were thus humbled, they were by no mens. en« 
tirely ſubdued : ſeveral new revolts enſued 4 
but the natives being weakened by diſſon · 


ſions amongſt each other, were many times 
| . overs 


than meanly fall» 
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overthrown, and more eaſily kept under. Theſe 
tranſactions in Britain continued during the 
whole reign of Claudius : his firſt tion 
into Britain was in the ſecond year of his reigny 
and the victory over Caractacus in the tenth, 
| have thrown them, however, into one point 
of view, to avoid interrupting the narrative. 

Claudius, as I have ſaid, gave, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, the higheſt hopes of an 
happy continuance but he ſoon began to leſſen 
his care for the public, and to commit to his 
favourites all the concerns of the empire, This 
weak prince had from his infancy been in a 
ſtate of pupilage z and now, when called to go- 
vern, he was unable to act, but under the di- 
rection of others, Men of narrow capacities, 
and feeble minds, are only good or evil, as they 
happen to fall into the handy of virtuous or 
vicious guides z and, unhapplly for him, his 
directors, were, to the laſt degree, ab 
and infamous. The chief of theſe, was his 
wife, Meſſallna, whoſe name is almoſt become 
a common appellation to women of abandoned 
character.. However, ſhe was not leſs re» 
markable for her cruelties than her luſts, as by | 
her intrigues' ſhe deſtroyed many of the moſt 


illuſtrious families bf Rome, Subordinate to 


her were the emperor's freedmen yz Pallas, the 
treaſurer z Narciſſus, the ſecretary of ſtatez and 
Calliſtus, the maſter of the requeſts, Theſe 

O03 entirely 
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entirely governed Claudius, ſo that he way 
only left the fatigues of ceremony, While 
* were poſſeſſed of all the power of thy 
ate. 1 | 
It would be tedious to enumerate the various 
cruelties which theſe inſidious adviſers obliged 
the feeble emperor to commit: thoſe againſi 
his own family will ſuffice, Applus Silanusj a 
perſon of great merit,, who had been martied 
to the emperor's mother-in-law, was put to 
death upon the ſuggeſtions of Meſſallna. After 
him he ſlew both his ſons-in-law, Silanus and 
Pompey, and his two nieces, the LIVIas, one 
the daughter of Druſus, the other of Gerrit 
nicus j and all without permitting them to pleud 
in their defence, or even without alligning any 
cauſe for his diſpleaſure, Great numbers of 
others fell a ſacrifice to the jealouſy of Meſſy 
lina and her minions, who bore fo great 4 (Way 
in the (tate, that all offices, dignities and go. 
vernments, were entirely at thelt diſpoſal, Every 
thing was put to ſale 1 they took money" for 
pardons and penalties ) and accumulated, by 
theſe means, ſuch vaſt ſums, that the wealth of 
Craſſus was conſidered as nothing in eempariſen, 
One day, the emperor company that his en 
chequer was exhavſted, he was ludierouſly told, 
that it might be ſufflelently repleniſhed, If Nis 
two freedmen would take him inte partnerſhip. 
$i], however, during thch lnumenſe (rides of 
corryprlony 
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corruption, he regarded his favourites with the 
higheſt eſteem, and even ſolicited the ſenite to 


Theſe diſorders in the miniſters of government 
did not fail to produce conſpiracies againſt/the 
emperor, Statius Corvinus and Gallus AM- 
nius formed a conſpiracy againſt him, Two 


knights, whoſe names are not told us, privately - 


combined to aſſaſſinate him. But the revolt 
which gave him the greateſt uneaſineſs, and 
which was puniſhed with the moſt unrelenting 
ſeverity, was that of Camillus, his lieutenant» 
governor in Dalmatia, This general, incited 
by many of the principal men of Rome, openly 
rebelled againſt him, and aſſumed the title of 
emperor, Nothing could exceed the terrors of 
Claudius, upon being informed of this revolt : 
his nature and his crimes had diſpoſed him to 
be more cowardly than the reſt of mankind; ſo 
that when Camillus commanded him by his 
letters to relinquiſh the 4 and retire to 
| private ſtation, he ſeemed inclined to obey, 
lowever, his fears upon this account were ſoon 


o 


removed z for the legions which had declared 


for Camillus belng terrified by forme remark» 


able prodigies, ſhortly after abandoned him; ſo 
that the man whom but five days before they 
had acknowledged as emperor, they now 
thought It no Inſamy to deſtroy, The eruelty 
of Meſſallna and her minions upon this ocea- 


O 4 fon, , 


grant them peculiar marks of their approbation. 
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ſion, ſeemed to have no bounds, They o 
wrought upon the 'emperor's fears and ſuſpl- 
cions, that numbers were executed without 
tryal or proof; and ſcarce any, even of thoſ 
who were but ſuſpected, eſcaped, unleſs by 
ranſoming their lives with their fortunes, | 

Among the nymbers who were put to'death 
on this occaſion, I can't omit mentioning the 
pathetic cataſtrophe of Petus and his faithful 
wife Arrig, Cecina Petus was one ofithoſe un- 
fortunate men, who joined with Camillus againſt 
the emperor, and who, when his aſſociate was 
ſlain by the army, had-endeavoyred to eſcape 
into Dalmatia, However, he was there appre- 
hended, and put on board a ſhip in order to be 
conveyed to Rome. Arria, who had been long 
the partner of his affection and misfortunes, en- 
treated his keepers to be taken in the ſame veſſel 
with her huſband, *It is uſual,” ſhe ſaid;*ro grant 
* a man of his quality a few ſlaves, to dreſs, un- 
* dreſs, and attend him; I myſelf will perform 
all theſe offices, and ſave youthe'trouble of a 
* more numerous retinue.” Her fidelity, how- 
ever, could not prevail. She therefore hired a 
fiſherman's bark, and thus kept company with 
the ſhip in which her huſband was con 
through the voyage, They had an only ſon, 
equally remarkable for the beauty-of his per- 
ſon, and the rectitude of his diſpoſition. This 
youth died at the time his father was confined 
| ˖ 
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to his bed by « dangerous diſorder, However, 
the affetionate Arriu concealed her ſon's death, 
and in her viſits to her huſband teſtified no 
marks of ſadneſs, Being aſked how her ſon 
did, ſhe replied that he was at reſt, and only 
left her huſband's chamber to give a vent to 
her tears, When Petus was condemned to die, 
and the orders were that he ſhould put an end 
to his own life, Arria uſed every art to inſpire 


him with reſolution; and at length, finding 


him continue. . timid and wavering, ſhe took 
the poniard, and ſtabbing herſelf in his pre- 
ſence, preſented it to him, ſaying, © It gives 
* me no pain, my Petus,” 

By ſuch cruelties as theſe, the favourites of 
the emperor endeavoured to eſtabliſh his and 
their own authority : but in order to encreaſe 
the neceſſity of their aſſiſtance, they laboured 
to augment the greatneſs of his terrors. He 
now became a prey to jealouſy ahd diſquietude. 
Being one day in the temple, and finding a 
[word that was left there by accident, he con- 
vened the ſenate in a fright, and informed them 
of his danger. After this he never ventured to 


go to any feaſt without being ſurrounded by his 


guards, nor would he ſuffer any man to ap- 
proach him without a previous ſearch. Thus 


wholly employed by his anxiety for ſelf-preſer- 
vation, he entirely left the care of the ſtate to 
his favourites, who by degrees gave him a re- 


liſh b 
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ich for flaughter. From this time, he ſeemed 
delighted with infliting tortures, and on 4 
certain occaſion continued a whole day at the 
city Tibur, waiting for an hangman from 
Rome, that he might feaſt his eyes with un 
execution in the manner of the ancients. Nor 
was he leſs regardleſs of the perſons he con- 
demned, than cruel in the infliction of their 
puniſhment. Such was his extreme ſupidity, 
that he would frequently invite thoſe to ſupper 
whom he had put to death but the day before; 
and often denied the having given orders for an 
execution, but a few hours after pronouncing 


ſentence. Suetonius aſſures us, that there were 


no leſs than thirty-five ſenators, and abovethree 
hundred knights, executed in his reigng and that 
tuch was bis unconcern in the midſt of ſaugb- 
ter, that one of his tribunes bringing him an 
account of a certain ſenator who was executed, 


he quite forgot his offence, but calowy acqui- 


eſced in his puniſhment, — 

In this manner was Claudius urged on by 
Meſſalina to commit cruelties, which he con- 
fidered only as wholeſome ſeverities, while in 
the mean time, ſhe put no bounds to her enot. 
mities. The impunity of her paſt vices an 
encreaſing her confidence to commit new, ber 
debaucheries now became every day more noto- 
rious, and her lewdneſs exceeded what had ever 
been ſeep in Rome, She chole her __ 

through 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
through wantonneſs, and then, ſacrificed them 
through caprice. She cauſed ſome women of 


the firſt quality to commit adultery in the pre- 
ſence of their huſbands, and deſtroyed ſuch as 


refuſed to comply, After appearing for ſome 
years inſatiable in her deſires, ſhe at length 
fixed her aſſamions upon Caius Silius, the moſt 
beautiful un in Rome, As all her. paſſions 
were in exhtme, her love for this young Ro- 
man ſeemed to amount even to madneſs, She 
obliged him to divorce his wife Junia Syllana, 


' that ſhe might entirely poſſeſs him to herſelf, 


She obliged him to accept of immenſe trea- 
lures, and valuable preſents, cohabiting with 
him in the moſt open manner, and treating 
lim with the moſt ſhameleſs familiarity. The 
very imperial ornaments were transferred to his 
houſe, and the emperor's ſlaves and attendants 
had orders to wait upon the adulterer. Nothing 
was wanting to complete the inſolence of their 
conduct, but their being married together, and 
chat was ſoon after effected. They relied upon 
the emperor's imbecillity for ſecurity, and only 
waited till he retired to Oſtia to put their ill - 
judged project into execution. In his abſence 
they celebrated their nuptials with all the cere- 
monies and ſplendour which attend the moſt 
confident ſecurity. Meſſalina giving a looſe 
to her paſſion, appeared as a Bacchanalian with 
# thyrſus in her hand; while Silius _— 
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the character of Bacchus, his body being ade 
ed with robes imitating ivy, and his legs cover. 
ed with buſkins. A troop of ſingers and dan 
cers attended, who heightened the revel 'with 
the moſt laſcivious ſongs, and the moſt inde- 
cent attitudes. In the midſt of this riot," one 
Valens, a buffoon, is ſaid to kitWEreclimbed 4 
tree; and being demanded what i , aner. 
ed that he perceived a dreadful r coming 
from Oſtia. What this fellow ſpoke ut rundom, 
was actually at that time in preparatiom. R 
ſeems that ſome time before, as the'friendſhips 


of the vicious are always of ſhort duration, there 
had been a quarrel between Meſſalina and Nat- 


cifſus, the emperor's firſt freed- man. T 
ſubtle miniſter, therefore, deſired nothing more 
than an opportunity of ruining the empreſs, and 
he judged this to be a moſt favourable occaſion. 
He firſt made the diſcovery, by means of two 
concubines who attended the emperor, H 
were inſtructed to inform him of Meſſalina's 
marriage, as the news of the day, while Nan 


ciſſus himſelf ſept in to confirm their infor- 


mation, Finding that it operated upon 'the 
emperor's fears as he could wiſh, he reſolved to 
alarm him till more by a diſcovery of al Meſ- 
falina's projects and attempts. He aggravated 
the danger, and urged the expediency of ſpeed- 
ily puniſhing the delinquents. Claudius, quite 
terrified at ſo unexpected a relation, ſuppoſe 
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that the enemy was already at his gates, and 
frequently interrupted his freedmen, by aſking 
if he was ſtill maſter of the empire. Being af- 
ſured that he yet had it in his power to conti- 
nue ſo, he reſolved to go and puniſh the affront 
offered to his dignity without delay: Nothing 
could exceed the conſternation of Meſſalina and 
her thoughtleſs companions, upon being in; 
ſormed that the emperor was coming to diſturb 
their feſtivity. Every one retired in the utmoſt 
confuſion, - Silius was taken. Meſſalina took 
ſhelter in ſome gardens. formerly belonging to 
Lucullus, but which ſhe had lately ſeized upon, 
having expelled Aſiaticus the true owner, and 
put him to death. From thence ſhe ſent Bri- 
tannicus, her only ſon by the emperor, with 
Octavia her daughter, to intercede for her, and 
implore his mercy. She ſoon after followed 
them herſelf : but Narciſſus had ſo fortified the 
emperor againſt her arts, and contrived ſuch 
methods of diverting his attention from her 
defence, that ſhe was obliged to retire in de- 
pair. Narciſſus being thus far ſucceſsful, led 
Claudius to the houſe of the adulterer, there 
ſhewed him the apartments adorned with the 


Y ſoils of his own palace y and then conducting 


lim to the Prætorian camp, revived his courage 
by giving him aſſurances of the readineſs of the 
ſoldiers to defend him. Having thus artfully 
wought upon his fears and reſentment, the 

wretched 
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wretched Silius was commanded to appear, who 
making no defence, was inſtantly put to death 

in the emperor's: preſence. Several other 
ſhared the ſame fate; bur Meſſalina full far 
tered herſelf with hopes of pardon} She re- 
ſolved to leave neither prayers nor tears unt. 
tempted to appeaſe the emperor. She 'ſome- 
times even gave a looſe to her reſentment, 
and threatened her accuſers with 'vengtance. 
Nor did ſhe warit ground for entertaining the 
moſt favourable expectations. Claudius hav- 
ing returned from the execution of her pars 
mours, and having allayed his reſentment in a 
banquet, began to relent. He now then 
fore commanded his attendants to apprite thit 
miſerable creature, meaning Meſſalina, of his 
reſolution to hear her accuſation the fiext day, 
and ordered her to be in readineſs with her de- 
fence. The permiſſion to defend herſelf would 
have been fatal to Narciſſus, wherefore he 
ruſhed out, and ordered the tribunes ard cen- 
turions who were in readineſs, to execute her 
immediately by the emperor's command. Upon 
their arrival at the gardens, where ſne ſtil] con- 
tinued, they, found her ſtretched upon the 
ground, attended by her mother Lepida, who 
exhorted her to prevent her puniſhment by 4 
voluntary death. But this unfortunate woman 
was too much ſoftened by luxury, to be able 
to face death without terror. Inſtead of for 


tifying 
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fying her reſolution to meet the blow, ſhe only 
gave way to tears and unpitied diſtreſs, At 
length, taking a ſword from one of the ſoldiers, 


ſhe put it to her breaſt z but her fears {till pro- 


longing the blow, the tribune ran her through 
the body, and ſo diſpatched her. Claudius 
was immediately informed of her death, in the 
midſt of his banquet z but this inſenſible ideor 
ſhewed not the leaſt appearance of , emotion. 
He continued at table with his uſual tranquil- 
lity, while neither the love he bore her, the 
joy of her accuſers, nor the ſorrow of his chil- 
dren, had the leaſt effect upon his temper. As 
z proof, however, that this proceeded rather 
from ſtupidity than fortitude, the day follow- 
ing, while he was ſitting at table, he aſked why 
Meſſalina was abſent, as if he had totally for- 
gotten her crimes and her puniſhmear. 

Claudius being now a widower, declared 
publickly, that as he had been hitherto unfortu- 
nate in his marriages, he would remain ſingle 
for the future, and that he would be contented 


to forfeit his life, in caſe he broke his reſolu- 


ton, However, the reſolutions of Claudius 


were but of ſhort continuance. Having been 


accuſtomed to live under the controul of wo- 
men, his preſent freedom was become irkſome 
to him, and he was entirely unable to live with- 
out a director. His freedmen therefore per- 
cciving his inclinations, reſolved to procure him 

| another 
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another wife ; and, after ſome deliberation, they 
fixed upon Agrippina, the daughter of his 
brother Germanicus. This woman was more 
practiſed in vice than even the former emꝑteſi 
Her cruelties were more dangerous, as. they 
were directed with greater cautian :, ſhe bad 
poiſoned her former huſband, to be at liberty 
to attend the calls of ambition; and, perfedtly 
acquainted with all the infirmities of Claudius 
only made uſe of his power to advance her 
own. However, as the late declaration of 
Claudius ſeemed to be an obſtacle to his ma- 
rying again, perſons were ſuborned to move 
in the ſenate, that he ſhould be compelled t9 
take a wife, as a matter of great importance 
to the commonwealth ; and ſome more deter- 
mined flatterers than the reſt, left the houſe, as 
with a thorough reſolution, that inſtant; to con- 
ſtrain him. When this decree (by which allo 
inceſtuous marriages were made lawful) palt 
in the ſenate, Claudius had ſcarce patierice 40 
contain himſelf a day before the celebration of 
his nuptials. However, ſuch was the deteſ- 
tation in which the people in general held thelc 
inceſtuous matches, that, tho they were made 
lawful, yet only one of his tribunes, and one 
of his freedmen were found. baſe enough to 
follow his example. fo Saget 

Claudius having now received a new director, 
ſubmitted with more implicit obedience” than 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
n any former part of his reign. Agrippina's 
chief aims were to gain the ſucceſſion in favour 
of her own ſon Nero, and to ſet aſide the claims 
of young Britannicus, ſan to the emperor. and 


Meſſalina. For this purpoſe ſhe married Nero 


to the emperor's daughter Octavia, a few days 
after her own marriage. Not long after this, 
ſhe urged the emperor to ſtrengthen the ſuc- 
ceſſion, in | imitation of his predeceſſors, by 


making a new adoption, and adyiſed him 


to take in her ſon Nero, in ſome mea- 
ſure to divide the fatigues of government; 
The feeble prinee, who had no diſcernment nor 
malice but what were infuſed into him, imme: 
diately yielded to her perſuaſions, and adopt- 
ed Nero in preference of his only ſon Britanni- 
cus. Her next care was to encreaſe her ſon's 
popularity, by giving him Seneca for a tutor, 
This excellent man, by birth a Spaniard, had 
been baniſhed into the iſland of Corſica by 


Claudius, ypon the falſe teſtimony of Meſſa- 


lina, who had accuſed him of adultery with 
Julia, the emperor's niece. The people loved 
and admired him for his genius, but ſtill more 
for his ſtrict morality z and a part of his re- 


putation therefore neceſſarily devolved to his : 


pupil. This ſubtle woman was not leſs aſſi- 


duous in pretending the utmoſt affection for 
britannicus; whom, however, ſhe reſolved at 


a proper time to ee, but her jealouſy 
Vor. II. ; P was 
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From that time, ſhe took leſs pains 
| guiſe her power, and frequently entered the 


. dians, of which he had deprived them ſome 
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was not confined to this child-only ; ſhe; ſhortly 
after her acceſſion, procured the deaths eſ ſe- 
veral ladies who had been her rivals in the em- 
peror's affeftions, She diſplaced the captains 
of the guard, and appointed Burrhus 10 that 
command; a perſon of great military know- | 
ledge, and ſtrongly attached to her intereſts, 
to- diſ- 


Capitol in a chariot; a privilege which none 
before were allowed, except of the ſaterdors 
order. 

In the twelfth year of this monarchs ROY 
the perſuaded him to reſtore liberty to the Rho- 


years before; and to remit the taxes of the city 
Ilium, as having been the progenitors of Rome. 
Her deſign in this was to encreaſe the popu- 
larity of Nero, who pleaded the caufe of bath 
cities with great approbation. Thus did this 
ambitious woman take every ſtep to aggrandize 
her ſon, and was even contented to beeome 
hateſul herſelf to the public, merely to en- 
creaſe his popularity. Being one day told 


by an aftrologer, that he weuld be em- 


peror, and yet | the eauſe of her death; Let 
him kill me,” anſwered ſne, provided he 

but reigns.” Occidet diem imperat. | 
Such a very immoderate abuſe of her power, 
ſerved at laſt to awaken the wy * ae 
Agtip- 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME, 
Agrippina's imperious temper began to grow 
inſuppdrtable to him; and he was heard to de- 


clare, when heated with wine, that it was his 


fate to ſuffer the diforders of his wives, and 
to be their executioner. This expreſſſon funk 
deep on her mind, and engaged all her facul- 
ties to prevent the blow. Her firſt care was 
to remove Narciſſus, whom ſhe hated upon 
many accounts, but 
tachment to Claudius This miniſter, for 
ſome time, oppoſed her deſigns z but at length 
thought fit to retire by a voluntary exile into 
Campania. The unhappy emperor, thus ex- 
poſed to all the machinations of his inſidious 
conſort, ſeemed entirely regardleſs of the dan- 
gers that threatened his deſtruction. His af- 
fections for Britannicus were perceived every 
day to encreaſe, and ſerved alſo to encreaſe the 
vigilance of Agrippina, and add ſtings to het 
jealouſy. She now, therefore, refolved not to 
defer a crime which ſhe had meditated a 


long while before; namely, that of poiſon- 


ing her huſband. She for ſome time, how- 
ever, debated with herſelf in what manner ſhe 


ſhould adminiſter the poiſon; a8 the feartd 


too ſtrong a doſe would diſcover her treach- 
ery, and one tos. weak might fail of its effect. 


At length ſhe determined upon a poiſon of fin- 


gular efficacy to deſtroy his intellects. and yet 
not ſuddenly to terminate his life,” As the had. 
1 . 


particularly for his at- - 


* 
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been long converſant in this horrid practice, 
ſhe applied to a woman called Locuſta, noto- 
rious for aſſiſting on ſuch occaſions, The poi- 
ſon was given the emperor among muſhrooms, 
a diſh he was particularly fond of. Shortly 
after having eaten, he dropped down inſenſible; 
but this cauſed no alarm, as it was uſual with 
him to ſit eating till he had ſtupified all his 
faculties, and was obliged to be carried off 


to his bed from the table. However, his 


conſtitution ſeemed to overcome the effects 


of the potion, when Agrippina reſolved to 


make ſure of him; wherefore ſhe directed a 
wretched phyſician, Who was her creature, to 
thruſt a poiſoned feather down his throat, under 
pretence of making him vomit, and this * 
patched him. 

The reign of this emperor, feeble and 1 im- 
potent as he was, produced no great calamities 


velled at thoſe about his perſon. The liſt of the 
inhabitants of Rome at. this time amounted to 
ſix million eight-hundred and forty-four-thou- 
ſand ſouls ; a number equal perhaps to all. the 
people of England at this day. In ſuch a con- 
courſe, it is not to be doubted but every virtue 
and every vice muſt come to their higheſt 
pitch of refinement; and, in fact, the conduct 
of Seneca ſeems an inſtance of the former, and 
that of Meſſalina of the latter. However, the 


general 
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ruption and luxury ; for wherever there is a 
great ſuperfluity of wealth, there will alſo be 
ſeen a thouſand vicious modes of exhauſting 
it, The military ſpirit of Rome, tho' much 
relaxed from its former ſeverity, ſtill continued 
to awe mankind ;; and tho' during this reign, 
the world might be juſtly ſaid to be without a 
head, yet the terror of the Roman name alone 
kept mankind in their obedience. | 


general character of the times was that of cor- 
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Nuno, the Sixth,Exynnon of * a 


pina took every precaution to conceal his 
from the public, until ſhe had ſettled her men- 
ſures for ſecuring the ſucceſſion, A ſtrong 
guard was placed at all the avenues of the 4 

lace, while ſhe amuſed the people with various | 
reports; at one time giving out that he was 

{till alive; at another, that he was | 
In the mean while, ſhe made ſure of the perſbn 
of young Britannicus, under a pretence of af- 
fection for him. Like one overcome with the 
extremity of her grief, ſhe held the child in 
her arms, calling him the dear image of his 
father, and thus preventing his eſcape, She 
uſed the ſame precautions with regard to his 
ſiſters, Octavia and Antonia; and even or- 
dered an entertainment in the palace, as if to 
amuſe the emperor, At laſt, when all things 
were adjuſted, the palace gates were thrown 
open, and Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, 
prefect of the Prætorian guards, iſſued to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the people and the 


* The cohort then attending, W 


i 
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him with the loudeſt acclamations, 
without making ſome enquiries after Britanni- 
cus. He was carried in a chariot to the reſt of 


the army z where having made a ſpeech proper 


to the occaſion, and promiſing them g donation, 


in the manner of hjs predeceſſors, he was de- 
clared emperor by * army, the ſenate and 


the people. 

Nero's firſt care was, to ſhew all poſſible re- 
ſpect to the deceaſed emperor, in order to co- 
ver the guilt of his death, His obſequies were 
performed with s pomp, equal to that of Au- 
guſtus ; the young emperor pronounced his fu- 
neral oration, and He was canonized among the 
gods, who ſcarce deſerved the name of man, 
The funeral oration, though ſpoken by Nero, 
was drawn up by Seneca and it was remarked, 


that this was the firſt time a Roman emperor 


needed the aſſiſtance of another's eloquence, _ 
Nero, though but ſeyenteen years of | * 
began his reign with the general approbation of 
mankind. As he owed. the empire to Agripr 
pina, ſo, in the beginning, he ſubmitted to 
ner directions with the molt implicit obedience. 
On her part, ſhe ſeemed reſolved on governing 
with her natural ferocity, and conſidered her 
private animoſities as the only rule to guide her 
in public juſtice. Immediately after the death 


of Claudius, ſhe cauſed Silanus, the pro · con- 


ſul of Aſia, to be aſſaſſinated upon very light 
P4 ſuſpicions, 


| 
| 


not 
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ſuſpicions, and without ever acquainting the 
emperor with her deſign, The next object of 
her reſentment was Narciſſus, the late empe- 
ror's favourite; a man equally notorjous for 


his crimes, He was obliged to put an end to 
his life, by Agrippina's order, although Nero 
refuſed his conſent. CES" 

This bloody outſet would have been fo 


by many ſeverities of the ſame nature, had not 
Seneca and Burrhus, the emperor's tutor and 


general, oppoſed. Theſe worthy men, although 
they owed their riſe to the em were above 
being the inſtruments of her cruelty. They, 


cherefore, combined together in an oppoſition, / 


and gaining the young emperor on their ſide, 


formed a plan of power, at once the moſt mer- 


ciful and wiſe, The beginning of this- mes 
narch's reign, while he continued to act by 
their counſels, has always been conſidered 904 
model for ſucceeding princes to gavern by. Tbe 
famous emperor Trajan uſed to ſay, 4 That 
* for the firſt five years of this prince, all other 
* governments came ſhort of his.“ In fact, the 
young monarch knew ſo well how 'to/ conceal 
his innate depravity, that his neareſt friends 
could ſcarce perceive his virtues to be but i. 
ſumed, He appeared juſt, liberal, and humane. 
When a warrant for the execution of a crimins 
was brought him to be ſigned, he was heard 
| l 0 
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to cry out, with ſeeming concern, Would to 
Heaven that I had never learned to write.” 
The ſenate, upon a certain occaſion, giving him 
their applauſe, for the regularity and Juſtice of 
his adminiſtration z he replied, with ſingular 
modeſty, ** That they ſhould defer their thanks 
« till he had deſerved them.“ His conde- 
ſcenſion and affability were not leſs than his 
other virtues z ſo that the Romans began to 
think, that Heaven had ſent them a prince, 
whoſe clemency would compenſate for the ty- 
ranny of his predeceſſors, | 

In the mean time, Agrippina, who was ex- 
cluded from any ſhare in government, at- 
tempted, by every poſſible method, to main- 
tain her declining power. Perceiving that her 
ſon had fallen inlove with a freedwoman, named 
Ate, and dreading the influence of a concu · 
bine, ſhe tried every art to prevent his growing 
paſſion, However, in ſo corrupt a court, * 
was no difficult matter for the em to find 
other confidants, ready to aſſiſt him in his 
wiſhes, The gratification of his 
fore, in this inſtance, only ſerved to increaſe 
his hatred for the empreſs. Nor was it lon 
before he gave evident marks of his diſo 
ence, by diſplacing Pallas, her chief favourite, 
It was upon this occaſion, that ſhe firſt per- 
ceived the total declenſion of her authority, 
which threw her into the moſt 

urx. 


, there- 
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fury. In order to give terror to her rage, ſho 
proclaimed that Britannicus, the real heit to the 
throne, was {till living, and in a condition to 
receive his father's empire, which was naw poſ- 
ſeſſed by an uſurper. She threatened, to go to 
the camp, and there expoſe his baſeneſy and 
her own, invoking all the furies to her wſhiſt- 
ance, Theſe mengces ſerved to alarm the 
fuſpicions of Nero, wha, though apparently 
guided by his governors, yet already begun to 
ive way to his natural depravity, He, there 
ore, determined upon the death of Britantieus, 
and contrived to haye him poiſoned at g public 
banquet, Agrippina, however, fill retginediher 
natural ferocity: ſhe took every opportunity of 
obliging and flattering the tribunes and gentu- 
rions z ſhe heaped up treaſures, with a rapgcity 
beyond her natural avarice ; all her action 
ſeemed calculated to raiſe a faction, and make 
herſelf formidable to the emperor, Whereupon 
Nero commanded her German guard ta be 
taken from her, and obliged her to lodge au 
of the palace, He alſo forbid particular per- 


ſons to viſit her, and went himſelf but rarely 


and ceremonioufly to pay her his reſpocts, She 
now, therefore, began to find, that, Wich the 
emperor's favour, ſhe had loſt the aſſidvity ef 
her friends, She was even accuſed by Sillana of 
conſpiring againſt her ſon, and of deſigning to 
marry Plautius, a perſon deſcended from Au- 
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guſtus, and of making him emperor. A ſhort 
time after, Pallas, her favourite, together 
with Burrhus, were arraigned for a ſimilar of- 
fence, and intending to ſet up Cornelius Sylla. 
Theſe informations being proved void 
any foundation, the informers were baniſhed 1 


1 puniſhment which was conſidered, as very in - 


adequate to the greatneſs of the offene. 
As Nero increaſed in years, his crimes ſeemed 
to increaſe in equal proportion. He now be- 


gin to find a pleaſure in running about the city * 
by night, diſguiſed like a flave. In this vile 


habit he entered taverns and brothels, attended 
by the lewd miniſters of his pleaſures, attempt- 
poſed him, and fre» 


leyities, which they aſcribed to the emperor's 


youth, with -patience, having accaſion every 
day to experience his liberality, and having 
allo been gratified by the abolition of many of 
their raxey, The provinces alſo were no way 
alfected by theſe riots z for, except ſome di- 
ſturbances on the (ſide of the Parthians, which 
were ſoon ſuppreſſed, they enjoyed the moſt 
perfect tranquility, | | 


But 


| 1 
. 
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herſelf, by an Inceſtuous compliancey and) that, 


wanted not only 
deſigns of Agrippina, and, by degrees, 
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But thoſe ſenſualties, which, for the four ff 
years of his reign, produced but few difarden, 
in the fifth became alarming. He firſt begun 
to tranſgreſs the bounds of decency, by-pub- 
licly abandoning Octavla, his preſent Wife, and 
then by taking Poppen, the wife of his favourite 
Ocho, a woman more celebrated for her beauty 
than het virtues, This was another | grati 
circumitance to Agrippina, who valmy uſed 
her intereſt to diſgrace Poppea, and revIinſtate 
herſelf in her ſon's loſt faveur, Hiftorians af 
ſert, that ſhe even offered to ſatisfy hl paſſions 


had not Seneca interpoled, the ſon would have 
joined n the mother's crime, This, however, 
does not ſeem probable, ſince we find. 

victorious, ſoon after, in the contention of In- 
tereſts j and at laſt impelling Nero to partielde, 
to ſatlafy her revenge. She began her art by 
urging him to divorce his preſent wife; and 
marry her i ſhe reproached him as « pupil, who 
power over others, but liberty 
to direct himſelf, She inſinuated RR 
tomed his mind to reflect upon parricide with- 
out horror. His cruelties againſt his mother 
began rather by ſeveral circumſtances of petty 
malice, thun by any downtight injury. Hie 
encouraged ſeveral perſons to teize her with liti- 
gious ſuits ; he employed ſome of the meaneſt 
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of the people to ſing ſatirical ſongs againſt her, 
under her windows. At laſt, finding theſe in- 
effectual, in breaking her ſpirit, he reſolved'on 
putting her to death. His firſt attempt was by 
poiſon z but this, though twice repen 

proved ineffectual, as ſhe had fortified her con- 
titution againſt it by antidotes, This failing, 
4 ſhip was contrived in ſo artificial a manner, 
u to fall to pieces in the water, on board of 
which, ſhe was invited to ſall to the coaſts of 
Calabria, However, this plot was as ineffectual 
„ the former : the mariners not being all ap- 


prized of the ſecret, diſturbed each — 
ily 


rations z ſo that the ſhip not ſinking as 


u was expected, Agrippina found means to 


continue ſwimming, till ſhe was taken up by 
ſome trading veſſels paſſing that way. Nero 
now finding that all his machinations were diſ- 
covered, reſolved to throw off the maſk, and 

t her openly to death, without further delay, 

e therefore cauſecl a report to be ſpread, that 
ſhe had conſpired againſt him z and a poignard 
vas dropped at his feet by one, who pretended 
a command from Agrippina to aſſaſſinate him. 
In conſequence of this, he applied to his go- 
vernors Seneca and Burrhus, for their advice 
how to act, and their aſſiſtance in ridding him 
of the object of his fears. Things were now 
come to ſuch a criſis, that no middle way could 
be taken z and either Nero or Agrippina was 
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of any of hls family, In this em 


appeared, and Anicetus entered the 
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to fall, Seneca, therefore, kept a profound 
ſilence z while Burrhus, with more reſolution; 
refuſed to be the perpetrator of ſo great « etime, 
alledging, that the army was entirely devoted to 
all the deſcendants of Ceſar, and would never 
be brought to imbrue their hands in the blood 


Anicetus, the contriver of the ſhip above-mer- 
tioned, offered his ſervices z which Nerv us 
cepted with the greateſt joy, erying out; 
« That then was the firſt moment he ever found 
„0 himſelf an emperor.” This freed · man, there- 
fore, taking with him a body of ſoldiers, ſur- 


rounded the houſe of Agrippina, and then farced 


open her doors. He next ſeized upon every 
ſlave that he met, until he came near the cham- 
ber where Agrippina lay. In the mean time, 
Agrippina, who ſtrove to conceal her conſci- 
ouſneſs of Nero's deſigns, continued antiouſly 
expecting the return of a meſſenger, whom ſhe 
had ſent with an account of her eſcape. Hoyw- 
ever, perceiving a ſudden ſtillneſs without, 


among the crowds that had, but a. few mo- 


ments before, been loud in their congratulations; 
ſhe aſked the cauſe, and demanded of the fave 
who attended her, if her emiſſary were teturned. 
While ſhe yet continued ſpeaking) the flavedil- 


accompanied by two ſoldiers, in whole looks 
ſhe read her fate. She ſill, — Lov 
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ſerved nee of * ſuMcient to aſk! the 
cauſe of their coming, If,“ cried ſhe, 4 you 
« come to enquire vr my healch, you na In« 
« form the emperor that I am better j but if you 
« come with any worſe intention, you alone, 
4 and not my ſon, muſt be gullxy.“ To this the 
executloners made no reply, but one of then 


laſhed his club at her head, which, however, ' 


did not difpmeh her. Now, therefore, finding 
that ſhe was to expect no mercy, and ſeeing Ani- 
tetus draw his ford to ſtab her, ſhe preſented 


« place birth co a monſter,” The execu- 
toners having diſpatched her, wick ſeveral 
wounds, left her dead on the couch, and went 
to inform Nero of what they had done. Sore 
hiſtorians ſay, that Nero came immediately to 
new the body i that he continued to gaze upon 
u with - commending ſome parts, and 
dipraifing others 4 and ending his horrid ſur- 
vey, by cooly obſerving, that he never thought 
his mother had been ſo handfoms. However 
this be, he vindicaced his conduct next day to 
the ſenate, who not wy excuſed, but applaud- 
ed, his impiety. ul 


All the bounds of virtue being thus broken | 


donn, Nero now 4 looſe to His appetites, 
that were not fordid, but inhuman. There 
ſeemed an odd contraſt in his diſpoſition ; for 
while he practiſed cruelties, which were ſuffici- 
ent to make the mind ſhudder with horror, he 


Was 


* 


favourite purſuit. He never miſſed the cis 


_ » did all in their power to reſtrain this perweied 
* ambition; but finding him reſolute, 9 
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was fond of thoſe amuſing arts that ſoften and 
refine the heart. He was particularly addicted, 
even from childhood, to muſic, and.ngt.cotally 
ignorant of poetry, But chariot driving was his 


when chartoꝶ races were to be exhibited there; 
appearing at fiſt privately, and ſoon aſtes pub- 
licly z till, at laſt, his paſſion encreaſing by in- 
dulgence, he was not content with being merely 
a ſpectator, but reſolved to become ane. of the 


principal performers. His governors, haweyer, 


cloſed a ſpace of ground in the valley of 
Vatican, where he firſt exhibited only Aye 
choſen ſpectators, but ſhortly after invited the 
whole town, The praiſes of his flattering ſub- 
jects only ſtimulated him ill more to.theſe yn» 
becoming purſuits ; ſo that he now, xeſolvedio 
aſſume a new character, and to appear. 4 
ſinger upon the ſtage. Wor 8 

His paſſion for muſic, as was obſerved, Mt 
no leſs natural to him than the former i hut us i 
was leſs manly, ſo he endeavoured to defend it 
by the example of ſome of the moſt celebrated 
men, who practiſed it with the ſame fondnels 
He had been inſtructed in the principles of this 
art from his childhood z and upon his advance- 
ment to the empire, he had. put himſelf under 
the moſt celebrated maſters. He patiently ſub- 
mitted to their inſtructions, and uſed all. thoſe 
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the voice, or improve its volubility. _ Yet, 
notwithſtanding all his aMſiduity, His vice was 
but a wretched one, being both feeble and un- 
pleaſant, However, he was reſolved to pro- 
duce it to the public, ſuch as it was for flat- 
tery, he knew; would ſupply every deficiency. 
His firſt public appearance was, at games of 
his own inſtitution, called Juveniles; where 
he advanced upon the ſtage, tuning his in- 


ſtrument to his voice, with great appeqrance 
of ſkill, A gtbupe of tribunes and centurions 


attended behind him while his old governor, 
Burrhus, ſtood by his hopeful pupil, with in- 
2 his countenance, and praiſes on his 


odds dee but 
he was unwilling to undergo the pain of . 
which a proficiency in that art requires : he w 
delirous of being « poet ready-made. For this 
purpoſe, he got together ſeveral perſons, who 
vere conſidered as great wits at court, n_ 
but very little known as ſuch to the p 

Theſe attended him with verſes which-they had 
compoſed at home, or which they blabbed our 
extemporaneouſly z and the whole of their com- 


poſitions being tacked together, by his direction, 
Nor was he without his phi- 


was called a poet. 
* alſo : he took a OP: in hearing 
ol, II. 
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their debates after ſupper, but he N n 
merely for his amuſement. 

Furniſhed with ſuch talents as theſe, for 
giving pleaſure, he was reſolved to make the 
tour of his empire, and give the moſt public 
diſplay of his abilities wherever he came, The 
place of his firſt exhibition, upon leaving Rome, 
was at Naples. The crowds there were ſo great, 
and the curioſity of the -people ſo earneſt in 
hearing him, that they did not perceive an 
earthquake that happened while he was finging, 
His deſire of gaining the ſuperiority over the 
other actors was truly ridiculous £ he made in- 
tereſt with his judges, reviled his com petitors 
formed private factions to ſupport him, all in 
imitation of thoſe, who got their livelihood up- 
on the ſtage; While he continued to Nen 
no man was permitted to depart from the the- 
atre, upon any pretence whatſoever. . Some 


were ſo fatigued with hearing him, that they 


leaped privately from the walls, or pretended to 
fall into fainting fits, in order to be carried out. 


Nay, it is ſaid, that feveral women were del. 
vered in the theatre, Soldiers were placedjia 
feveral parts, to obſerve the looks and geſtures 
of the ſpectators, either to direct them where to 
point their applauſe, or reſtrain their diſples- 


ſure. An old ſenator, named Veſpaſian, hap» 


pening to fall aſleep upon one of theſe. your 
ons, vory narrowly eſcaped with his life.. 
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After being fatigued with the praiſes of his 
countrymen, Nero reſolved upon going over 
into Greece, to receive new theatrical hohours, 
The occaſion wits this. The cities of Greece had 
made a law to ſend him the muſical crowns 
from all the games; and deputies were accord- 
ingly diſpatched with this (to him) important 
embaſſy. As he one day entertained them at 
his table, in the moſt ſumptuous manner, and 
converſed with them with the utmoſt familia» 
rity, they entreated to hear him ſing. Upon 


his complying, the artful Gretks knew how to 


ſatisfy his Vanity, by the exaggeration of their 
praiſe, They teſtified all the marks of 'extaſy 
and rapture.  Applauſes ſo warm, were pecu- 


liarly pleaſing Nero; he could not fefrain from 


crying out, That the Greeks alone were worthy 


td hear him 3 and accordingly prepared,” with- 


out delay, to go into Greece, where he ſpent 


the whole year enſuing. In this journey, his 
retinue reſembled an army in number but it 


was only compoſed of ſingers, dancers, taylors, 


and other attenddnts upon the theatre, He 


— 


paſſed over all Greece, and exhibited at all their 


games, Which he ordered to be celebrated in 
one year. At the Olympic games he reſblved 
to ſhew the people | ſomethitig extraordinary; 
wherefore, he drove'a chariot with ten horſes : 


but he ſueceeded mbſt wretchedly'; for being 
unable to ſuſtain the violence of the motion; Ne 
8 Qa as 


a9 


Pythian and Nemean games. The Greeky were 


the Olympic garland. He bore in his hand the 


erile pageant,” filling the air with t 
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was thrown from his ſeat, The | 
however, gave him their Skins pcs, 
and he was crowned as conqueror, | 
manner he obtained the prize at the mae 


not ſparing of their crowns, he obtained eighteen 
hundred of them. An unfortunate ſinger hap- 
pened to oppoſe him on one of theſe occaſions, 
and exerted all the powers. of his art, which, it 
appears, was prodigious, But he, ems to 
have been a better ſinger than a politician, for 
Nero ordered him to be killed on, the 

Upon his return from Greece, he entered 
ples, through a breach in the walls of the 
as was cuſtomary with thoſe who were con 


rors in the Olympic games. But all the f 


/ 


# 
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dour of his return, was for his entry 
into Rome. There I g eins rated id ths 
ehariot of Auguſtus, dreſſed: in robes af pt pur- 


ple, and crowned with wild olive, whlek Was. 


Pythian crown, and had eigliteen hundred wy 
eartied before him. Beide him fate 12 548 
dorus, a muſician, and behind him follo a, 

band of fingers, as numerous as @1 

ſung in honour of his victories. 1 

the knights and the prople attended this pu- 

heit accla- 

'mativns. The whole city was, {ſldnijhaced, 

* ſtreet ſmoked with incenſe E 
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paſſed victims were ſlain z the pavement was 
ltrewed with ſaffron, while ary of flowers, 
ribbons, fowls and paſtiey, (for ſo we are told) 


dows as he paſt along. $0 many honours only 
enflamed his defire of acquiring new z he at 
laſt began to take leſſons in, wreſtling, willi 
to immitate Hercules in W as he h 
rivalled Apollo in activity. He alſo cauſed a 
lon of paſtebqard to be made with great art, 
againſt which he undauntedly a appeared in the 
theatre, and ftruck it down with a blow of his 
club, F 

But it had been happy for 'mankind, had 
he confined himſelf to theſe puerilities, and, 
| contented with being contemptible, had not 
ſought to become formidable alſo, His cruel- 
ties even out-did all his other extravagancies. 
A complete liſt of thoſe would exceed the limity 
of the preſent work, and would preſent the 


without cauſe, and puniſhments without 
Soon after the death of Agrippina, he ordered 
Domitia his Aunt to be poiſoned, Some ſay 


in the ſame manner. Rebellius Plancus, toge- 
ther with Pallas, Agri i favourite, were 
about this time put Ay nel the former for 
being of the Oefen family, 
being rich, Octavia his wife was divorced, and 


Q 3 like: 


that Burrhus, who died ſhortly after, was ſerved 


the latter for 
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were ſhowered down upon him from the win- 


reader with an hideous repetition of ſuſpicions | 


A. D. 63 
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hkewiſe put to death ; and Poppza made em 
preſs in her place. Sylla, and Torquatus Syl. 
Janus, with many others, either fell by the 
3 or gave themſelves a vob 
cath, 
He ſeemed even ſtudious of finding 1 a 
fures as well as crimes againſt nature. Being 
attired in the habit of a woman, and covered 
with a yellow veil like a bride, he was wedded 
to one of his abominable companions called 
Pythagoras, and again to his ſreedman Dor. 
. On the other hand, that he might be 
very way deteſtable, he became the huſband 
of a youth named Sporus, whom he had Th 
viouſly deprived of the marks of virility. Wirk 
this propelitervim bride, decked out in all the 
ornaments of an empreſs, he went to all public 
places: they always rode together in his cha- 
riot, and he ſcrupled not to treat him as. 4 vo- 
man, in the ſight of the wondering multitude. 
However, tho' he eſcaped their anger, 1 
not fail to incur their ridicule, It Was © 
ved upon one of theſe occaſions, that the work 
had been happy if the emperor's father had 
been married only to ſuch a ſpouſe. But he 
little regarded what the wiſer part of mankind 
thought of him, He was often heard to ob- 
ſerve, that he had rather he hated than loved. 
When one happened to ſay in his preſence, 
That the world "might be burnt when he pig 


* 
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dead + ** Nay,” replied Nero, * let it be burnt. 


« while I am alive.“ In fact, a great part of 
the city of Rome was conſymed by fire ſhortly 


after; and moſt hiſtorians aſcribe the confla - 


gration to him, It is ſaid that he ſtood upon 
an high tower, during the continuance of the 
flames, enjoying the ſight, and repeating in a 
player's habit, and, in a theatrical manner, ſome 


verſes upon the deſtruction of Troy. As @ 


proof of his guilt upon this occaſion, none were 
permitted to lend any aſſiſtancę towards gxtin- 
guiſning the flames; and ſeveral perſons were 
ſeen ſetting. fire to the houſes, alledging, that 
they had orders for ſo doing. However this 
be, the emperor uſed every art to throw the 
odium of ſo deteſtable an action from himſelf, 
and to fix ĩt upon the Chriſtians, who were at 
that time gaining ground in Rome. Nothing 
could be more dreadful than the perſecution 
raiſed againſt them upon this falſe accuſation. 
Some were coveredwith the ſkins of wild beaſts, 
and in that figure devoured by dogs. Some 
were crucified, and others burnt Ow ſr When 


the day was not ſufficient for their tortures, 


the flames in which they periſhed, ſays Tacitus, 
© ſerved to illuminate the night; while Nero, 
dreſt in the habit of a charioteer, regaled him- 


ſelf with their tortures from his .gardens, and 
entertained the people at one time with their 


Hiring, at another with the games of the 
| clrcus, 


* 
l 
* 
. 
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circus. In this perſecution, St. Paul weg bas 
headed, and St. Peter was crucified Wi bin 


head downwards z which death he chaſe, 
being more diſhonourable than that of his dis 
vine maſter, The inhuman monſter, conſclom 
of being ſuſpeRed of burning the city, inivider 
to free himſelf from the ſcandal,” took great 
care to re-edify it with even greater beauty than 
before. But he ſet no bounds to the maꝑni - 
ficence with which his own palace, which had 
ſhared in the conflagration, was "rebuik; it 
now received the name of the golden palace, 
from the rich materials of which it was ob- 
poſed, as all the apartments were adored 
with the richeſt metals, and the moſt precious 
jewels. The principal hall was circulat and 
the cieling movcable, and went round in im 
tation of the heavenly motions,” The ertent of 
the palace was not leſs amazing thun its beauty; 
It was ſo large as to contain within its walls, 
lakes, parks, and vineyards. The entranek 
was ſpacious enough to receive a coloſfal tt” 
tue of the emperor, an hundred and twenty 
feet high. In ſhort, nothing, either before ur 


ſince, ever equalled the magnificence or rick- 
neſs of this ſtructure. Nero, however) when 


it was finiſhed, only ſaid coolly, that he was” 
now lodged like a man, But he did not ſeem” 
to regard the extortions and exactions in all! 
the | provinces, which eee 
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the miſery of mankind ſeemed to be his plea 
ſure, and he was every day contented to feaſt 
upon the macht axe. at « ſingle 


meal. 


Hitherto, however, the citizens of Rome 


ſeemed comparatively exempted from his cru- 
elties, which chiefly fell upon ſtrangers, and his 


neareſt connections. A conſpiracy formed 


againſt him by Piſo, a man of great power 
and integrity, which was prematurely diſco- 
vered, opened a new train of ſuſpicions that 
deſtroyed many of the principal families"in 
Rome. This confpiracy, in which ſeveral of 
the chief men of the city were concerned, was' 
firſt diſcovered by the indiſcreet zeal of a wo- 


man named Epicharis, who, by ſome means 
now unknown, „„ 


which ſhe revealed to Voluſius, a tribune, 
order to prevail upon 


priſon, Soon after, a freedman belonging to 
Scznivs, one of the accomplices, made a far- 


ther diſcovery. The conſpirators were exa- 
mined apart, and as their teſtimonies differed, 
they were put to the torture. Natalis was the 


firlt who made a confeſſion of his own guilt? 
and that of many others, n, 
; 5 1 of 


him to be an accotn- 
plice. Voluſius, dend of coming into her 
deſign, went and diſcovered what he had learnt 
to Nero, who immediately put Epicharis in 


1 
this ſtyle of 'expence. The oppreſſion "and 
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of dhe conſpirators ſtill more ample. Lucan; 
the poet, was amongſt the number, and he, like 
the reſt, in order to fave himſelf, ſtill farther 
enlarged. the catalogue, naming among othen 
Attilia, his own mother. Epicharis was now, 
therefore, again called upon and put to the 
torture ; hut her fortitude was proof againſt all 
pe tyrant's cruelty; neither ſcourging, nor 

urning, nor all the malicious methods uſed 
by the executioners, could extort the ſmalleſt 
confeſſion. She, was. therefoge remanded t0 
priſon, with orders to have her tortures renewed 
the day following. In the mean time, ſhe found 
an opportunity, of ſtrangling herſelf with, her 
handkerchief, by hanging it againſt the back 
of her chair, It need ſcarcely; be aſked, be- 
ther the reſt ot the conſpirators; were put to 


death under ſuch à prince as Nero, whoſe dai 


vuſtom Was to condemn, even the im. 


nee. 


vius, Sulpicius Aſper, Veſtinus che conſul, and 
nuinberll others, were all executed,,without 

- But the two moſt remarkable, perſon- 
ates who fell on this, gccaſion were \Senecs 
the hiloſopher, and Lucan the poet, who 
Was Fit nephew, It Is not certainly known, 
whether Seneca. was really concerned, in this 
conſpiracy or not. This great man bad for 
ſome time perceived the vutrageaus conduct 


of his \ Pupil, and finding himſclf incapable. of 
| 88 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
controlling his ſavage diſpoſition, had retired 
from court into ſolitude and. privacy. How- 
ever, his retreat did not now protect him, for 
Nero either having real teſtimony againſt him, 
or elſe hating him for his virtues, ſent a tribune 
informing him that he was ſuſpe&ed as an ac- 
complice, The tribune found the philoſopher 
at table with Paulina his wife, and. i 
him of his buſineſs, Seneca replied, without 
any emotion, that his welfare depended up- 


on na man; that he had never been accuſ- 


tomed to indulge the errors of the emperor, 
and would not do it now. When this anſwer; 


was brought back to Nero, he demanded whe- 


ther Seneca ſeemed afraid to die; the tribune. 


replying that he did not appear in the leaſt ter- 
rified ; © then go to him again,” cried the em- 
peror, © and give him my orders to die.“ 
This tribune was himſelf one of the conſpi- 
rators; ſo that inſtead of immediately returning, 
he went to aſk the opinion of Fennius Rufus, 


his commander, whether he ſhould obey. Upon. 


Fennius's adviſing him to it, he ſent a centu- 
rion to Seneca, lignifying that it was the e WP 
peror's pleaſure that he ſhould die. Upon 
ceiving this fatal command, Seneca ſeemed n no, 
way diſcompoſed, but called for his will, in 
order to make forge additions to it in favour of 
ſome friends that were then with him. This 
your, however, the centurion refuſed to grant 
3 


| 
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him; upon which Seneca, turning to his fri 
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„ ſince then,” cried he, I am not permitted 
* to leave you any other marks of my ation, 


* at leaſt, I leave you one legacy more pre: 


eie my example.“ Then 


comforting their diſtreſs, and embracing his 


wife, the memory of her oo affection ſeemed 
owever, no WAY un- 


to melt him into tears. 
mindful of his conſtancy, he endeavoured to 


conſole her for his loſs, and exhort her to a life 


of perſevering virtue. But ſhe ſeemed jab 


on not ſurviving him, and preſt her requeſt 


to die with him ſo earneſtly, that Seneca, who. 


had long looked upon death as a benefit, Aa 


laſt gave his conſent, and the veing df ſh 


their arms were opened at the Ame time. 
Seneca was old, and much enfeebled by Fro 


auſterities of his life, the blood flowed but 


flowly,” fo that he cauſed the veins of his 
legs and thighs to be opened alſo, His pains 


were long and violent, but they were not-ca- 


pable of repreſſing his fortitude or his elo- 


quence. He dictated a diſcourſe to two fecre- 


taries, which was read with great avidity _ 
his death by the people, but whey has fince 
periſhed in the wreck of time. 1 
being now drawn out to a great . 

laſt demanded poiſon from his phyfician but 


this alſo failed of its effect, his body being 


already exhauſted, and incapable of exciting 


— - 
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its operation. He was from this carried into a 


meſtics, and by this means ſurviyed her huſband * 
for ſome years, but by her conduct during, the 
reſt of her life, ſhe ſcemed always mindful of 
her own love and his example. 

The death of Lucan was hot lefs remack- 
able, The veins of his arms being opened. 
ifter he had loſt a great quantity of blood, 
perceiving his hands and legs already 
while the vital ſtill continued war 
vigorous, _ he to mind a deſcription in 


while he was repeating that beautiful 


Nec ficut valnere ſangitts 1 
Emicait lentus. Ruprtis eadit andique * 

Tradidit i in Ae vacuos vitalibus arts. 

At tumidos qua pu}mo jacet qua'viſcera fervent | 


Hac cum partes viri vin omnia memhra tulerant. _ 


warm bath, Which only ſerved to prolong his 
end; at length, therefore, he was put into a 
dry ſtove, the vapour of which quickly dif- 
patched him. In the mean time, his wife Pau- 
lina, having fallen into a ſwoon with the loſs 

of blood, | 16 fer ne hound up by her do- a 


By | | 


tis own poem of the Pharſalia, «© ph” 
dying in ſimilar circumſtances, and * : 


In this rhanner was the whole city i 


vith laughter, and frightful inſtances 27 trees | 
chery. No maſter was ſecure from the ven- | 


Hxſerunt ibi fata dlu: Luctataque multum Rat, 
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THE HISTORY OF 
geance of his ſlaves, nor even paretits from the 
baſer attempts of their children. Not only 
throughout Rome, but the whole &untry 
round, bodies of ſoldiers were ſeen in 
of the ſuſpected and the guilty. Whole crowd: 
öf wretches, loaded with chains, were led every 
day to the gates of the palace, to walt their 
ſentence from the tyrant's own lips. He al. 
ways preſided at the torture in perfor, attended 
by Tigelinus, captain of the guard, who, 1 
being the moſt abandoned man in Rome 
now become his E miniſter df 
vourny 

' Not were the Roman provinces in a 10. 
fituation than the capital city. The example 
of the tyrant ſeemed to influence his over. 
nors, who gave inſtances not only of theit n 
pacity, but their cruelty in every part of the 
empire. In the ſeventh year of his reign; the 
Britons revolted under the conduct of their 
queen Boadicia. Paulinus, the Roman gener, 
bring at that time employed with part of the 
leglons in expelling the Druids from the ifle of 
Angleſey ; his lieutenants in his abſence, com- 
mitted ſuch barbarities as were intolerable to 
the inhabitants. Boadicia, queen of the Tcen!, 
was treated with peculiar indignity, being con- 
denined to be ſcourged, and her dadgbten 


deflowered by the ſoldiery. In revenge, Here: 
fore, at the head of a numerous army, The 
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THE EMPIKE Of ROME. 
ell upon the Romans wherever they were un- 
provided, took their caſtles, deſtroyed the chief 
ſeats of their power at London and Verulam, 


and ſo great was her fury, that ſeventy thow- _ 
ſand Romans' periſhed in this revolt. But the 


Roman general ſoon after revenge - his coun 


trymen by a great and deciſive battle, in Hic 


eighty thouſand Britons are ſaid to have periſh- 
ed; and Boadicia herſelf, rather than fall into 
the hands of the enraged victor, put an end to 


her life by poiſon. By this remarkable defeat, 


the Britons ever after, during the eontinuance 
of the Romans among them, loſt not only all 
hopes, but even all deſire"of freedom. 
A war alſowas carried onagainſt the Parthians, 
for the greateſt part of this reign, conducted 
by Corbutoz who, after many ſucceſſes; had dif- 
poſſeſt Tiridates, and ſettled Tigranes'in Arme- 
nia in his room. Tiridates, however, was ſoon 
after reſtored by an invaſion of the Parthians 


into that country; but being once more oppoſed 
by Corbulo, the Romans and Parthians came to 


an agreement that Tiridates ſhould continue to 
govern Armenia, upon condition that he ſhould 
lay down his crown at the feet of the emperor's 
ſtatue, and receive it as coming from him; all 
which he ſhortly after performed. A ceremas 
ny, however, which Nero deſired to have re- 
peated to his perſon; wherefore, by letters and 
promiſes, he invited Tiridates to Rome, granting 


| 
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him the moſt magnificent ſupplies for his a 
ney. Nero attended his arrival with very ſump- 
tuous preparations. He received him' ſeated ol 
a throne, accompanied by the ſenate ſhinding 
round him, and the whole army dran out 
with all imaginable ſplendour, -Tiridates 
aſcended the throne with great reverence, and 
approaching the emperor, fell down. at his feet, 
and in the moſt abje& terms acknowledged him- 
ſelf his ſlave. Nero raiſed him up, telling bim 
with equal arrogance, that he did well, and 
that by his ſubmiſſion he had gained a king- 
dom which his anceſtors could never acquire by 
their arms. He then placed the crown on b 
head, and, after the moſt coſtly ceremonies and 
entertainments, he was ſent back to Armenia 
with incredible ſums of money to defray the 
expences of his return. ret le 
In the tweifth year of this emperor's. reign, 
the Jews alſo revolted, having been ſeverely 
ſppreſt by the Roman governors. It is faid 
that Florus, in particular, was aftived-'at"that 
degree of tyranny, that by public prociams- 
tion he gave permiſſion to plunder the countrys 
provided he received half the ſpoil, Theſe 
oppreſſions drew ſuch a train of calarnities after 
them, that the ſufferings of all other natiom 
were ſlight in compariſon to what this devoted 
people afterwards endured, I ſhall mention 
them more. at length in * 


bl 
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Yan, in which, as 'Chriſt ha prophelied, they 
came to & completion. 
| In the mean'time, Nero proceeded in his 
cruelties at Rome, with unabated- ſeverity. 
Rufius Criſpinus, and Annæus Mella, the bro- 
ther of Seneta, were deſtroyed upon ſlight fuſ- 
| picions,. The death of Petronius ane this A 
time, is too remarkable to be paſt over in . 4. 
lence. This perſon, whom many modern 
hiſtorians ſuppoſt to be the author of à work 
of no great merit, intituled Satyricon, which is 
ſtilt remaining, was an epicurean, both in prin- 
<ple and practice. In ſo luxurious à court as 
that of Nero; he wes parvicularly noted for his 
refinernents in lucury. He was by no means 
a low / ſenſual debauchee, but chiefly remark» 
able for giving the moſt ſtudied attempts in 
wit an air of the moſt elegant ſimplicity. Nero | 
had choſen'him among the number of his de- | 
pendants; as the arbiter of his pleaſures, an an ä 
office which Tigelinus reſolved to enjoy ſolely | 
to himſelf, and therefore reſolved upon his de- 
ſtruction. He was accuſed: accordingly of be- 
ing privy to Piſo's conſpiracy; and committed 
to priſon. Petronius could not endure the 
anxiety of ſuſpenſe, wherefore he reſolved upon | 
putting himtelf to death; whichhe/performed | "3 
in a manner entirely ſimilar eto that in which 
he had lived. He openech bis veins,” and then 
cloſed them as he thought leaſt painful, with 
Vor. II. R the 
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converſed with his friends, not upon maxim 


dcitus calls an attack upon virtue itſelf. Thrs- 
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the utmoſt chearfulneſs and tranquillity; He 


of philoſophy, or grave ſubjects, but upon ſuch 
topics as had amuſed his gayeſt revels., He 
liſtened while they recited the lighteſt poems; 
and by no action, no word, nor circumſtance, 
ſhewed the perplexity of a dying perſon. Shortly 
after him, Numicius Thermus was put to 
death, as likewiſe Barea Soranus, and Petus 
Thraſea, The deſtroying the two laſt, Tx 


ſea died in the midſt of his friends and phi- 
loſophers, converſing and reaſoning on the na- 
ture of the ſoul, His wife, who was the 
daughter of the celebrated Arria, was deſirou 
of following her mother's example, but he dil- 
ſuaded her from it. The death of the valiant 
Corbulo, who had gained Nero ſo many vie- 
tories over the Parthians, followed next, Nur 
did the empreſs Poppea herſelf eſcape, whom, 
in a fit of anger, he kicked when ſhe was preg: 
nant, by which ſhe miſcarried and died. At 
length, human nature grew weary of bearing 
her perſecutor, and the whole world ſeemed to 
rouze, as if by common conſent, to rid the 
earth of a monſter. 


The inbred diſtempers of the empite, which 


had been contracted under the deteſtable go- 
vernment of four ſucceeding princes now began 


to diſcover themſelves in their furious * 
an 
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and there appeared a general revolution in all 


the provinces. - 
The firſt appeared in Gaul, under Julius 


Vindex, who commanded the legions there, 


and publickly proteſted againſt the tyrannical 


government of Neto. He appeared to have no 


other motive for this revolt than that of freeing 
the world from an oppreſſor; for when it was 
told him that Nero had ſet a reward upon his 
head of ten millions of ſeſterces, he made this 
gallant anſwer, * whoever brings me Nero's 
« head; ſhall, if he pleaſes, have mine.“ But 
ſtill more to ſhew, he was not actuated by mo- 
tives of private ambition, he proclaimed Sergius 
Galba, emperor, and invited him to join in the 
revolt, Sergius Galba, who was at that time 
governor of Spain, was equally remarkable fot 
his wiſdom in peace, and his courage in war, 
But as all talents undef corrupt princes are dan · 


gerous, he for ſome years had ſeemed willing - 


to court obſcurity, giving himſelf up to an in- 
active life, and avoiding all opportunities of 
ſenaliving his valour. He now therefore, 
either through the caution. attending old age 
or from a total want of ambition, appe 
little enclined to join with Vindex, and con- 
tinued for ſome time to deliberate with hit 
friends on the part he ſhould take, 
In the mean time, Nero, who had been ap- 
prized of the proceedings againſt him in Gaul, 
R 2 appeared. 
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tues of a Roman knight overcoming a Gauliſh 
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appeared totally regardleſs of the danger, pi 
vately flattering himſelf that the ſuppreſſion of 
this revolt would give him an opportunity of 
freſh confiſcations, He appeared therefore it 
the theatre as uſual, and ſeemed to' intereſt 
himſelf as warmly in the conteſts there, u 
if he had totally forgot that there wi « 
contention / for his empire. Being then at 
Naples, he excuſed himſelf in his letters to 
the ſenate, for not immediately coming to 
Rome, as he was detained by an hoatſeneſi 
which he was afraid to encreaſe. The cate of 
his voice was (till uppermoſt in his mind, and 
nothing ſeemed to give him greater uneaſineſ 
than that Vindex in his manifeſtoes ſhould call 
him a miſerable muſlelan, He frequently 
aſked thoſe about him, whether it was poſſible 
one Who had ſtudied the art fo long and care» 
fully as he had done, ſhould be the bungler 
he was repreſented by Vindex, * 

The elteumſtances of the revolt grow! 
more formidable every hour, Nero retur 
to Rome with a mixture of hope, exultatlon 
and revenge. Obſerving an anelent menus 
ment by the way fide, on which were the (ta 


ſoldier, he looked upon this as a favourable 
omen, and was tranſported with pleaſure at the 
adventure. Upon entering the elty, he con» 
yened a few of his creatures among the _ 
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and entertained them not by deliberations upon 
the ſtate of his affairs, but by ſhewing them 
ſome muſical inſtruments that were to be play- 
ed upon by water, He explained to them their 
mechaniſm, their advantages, and defeſts, ad- 
ding with an ironical air, ** that he hoped with 
Vindex's permiſſion, to exhibit this inſtrumen 
upon the theatre,” | 
The actual revolt of Galba, the news of 
which arrived ſoon after, affected him in « very 
diferent manner. 'The reputation of that 
neral was ſich, that from the moment he de- 
clared againſt him, Nero conſidered himſelf as 
undone, He received the account as he was at 
ſupper, and, inſtantly (truck with terror, over - 
turned the table with his foot, breaking two cry» 
ſtal vaſes of immenſe value. He then fell Into a 
ſwoon, from which when he recovered, he tore 
his cloaths, and ſtruck his head, crying out, 
that he was _ undone.” It was then 
that he began to meditate ſlaughters more ex- 
tenfive than he yet had committed, and tortures 
yet untrled, He was reſolved to maſſacre all 
the governors of provinces, to deſtroy all exiles, 


and to murder all the Gauls In Rome, ws 4 


puniſhment for the treachery of thelr _— 
men. In ſhort, In the wildneſs of his rage, he 
thought of poiſoning the whole ſenate, of 


burning the city, and turning the lions kept 


for the purpoſes of the theatre, out upon. t 
R 3 people, 


. 
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people. 'Theſe deſigns being impradticable, he 
reſolved, at laſt, to face the danger in perſon, 
But his very preparations ſerved to mark the 
infatuation of his mind. His prinelpal -care 
was, to provide waggons for the convenient - 
carriage of his muſical Inſtruments and 10 
tlreſy out his concubines like Amazons, with 
whom he intended to face the enemy. He alſo 
made a reſolution, that I he eame.off with aft 
ty and empire, he would appear again upon 
the theatre with the lute gnd the water-muſſie, 
and would equip himſelf as g pantomime, = 
| While Nero was thus frivolouſly em played 
the revolt became general, Not only x 
mies in Spain and Gaul, but alſo the 4 
Germany, Africa and Luſitania, declared 0 
him. Virginius Rufus alone, who commanded 
an army 6n the Upper Rhine, for a while con- 
finued in ſuſpenſez during which, his forces, 
without his permiſMon, falling upon the Gauls, 
routed them with' great flaughter, and Vins 
dex flew himſelf, But this ill ſucceſs no way 
advanced the intereſts of Nero he was ſo de- 
teſted by the whole empire, that he could find 
none of the armies faithful to him, however 
they might diſagree with each other, He, 
therefore, called for Locuſta to furniſh him 
with poiſon; and thus prepared for the worſt, 
he retired to the Servelian gardens, with a reſo- 
jution of flying into Egypt. He accordingly 
E | | diſpatched 
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diſpatched the freed-men, in whom he had the 
molt confidence, to A a fleet at Oftia 
and, In the mean while, ſounded, in perſon, 
the tribunes and centurions of the guard, to 
know if they were willing to ſhare hls fortunes, 
But they all excuſed themſelves, under divers 
retexts, One of them had the boldneſs toanſwer 
— by part of a line from Virgil : “ Uſque 
0 adeone oft mori; Ts death then ſuch a 
% misfortune?” Thus deſtitute of every reſource, 
| all the expeulents that cowardice, revenge, or 
terror could produce, took place in his mind by 
turns. He, at one time, reſolved to take refuge 
among the Parthians at another, to deliver him- 
ſelf up to the mercy of the inſurgents: one while, 
he determined to mount the roſtrum, to aſk 


pardon, for what was paſt, and to conclude with 


promiſe of amendment for the future, With 
theſe gloomy deliberations he went to bed, but 
waking about midnight, he was ſurpriſed to 
find his guards had left him. The Prætorian 
ſoldiers, in fact, having been corrupted by 


their commander, had retired to their camp, 


and proclaimed Galba emperor. Nero imme- 


diately ſent for his friends, to deliberate upon. 


his preſent exigence, but his friends alſo for- 


look him; even Tigelinus himſelf, the creature 
of his benefits, and the partaker of his guilt, 
had gone over to Galba. He went in perſon, 

. from 
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from houſe to houſe, but all the doors | 
againſt him, and hone were found to anſwer his 
enquiries. While he was purſuing this enquiry, 


his very domeſtics followed the general defection 


and, having plundered his apartment, (eſcaped 
different ways. Being now reduced to aiſtare. 
of deſperation, he deſired that one of lis fa. 
vourite gladiators might come and diſpatch 


him; but even in this requeſt, there was none 


found to obey. Alas,“ cried he, “ Have 
« neither friend nor enemy And then runs 
ing deſperately forth, ſeemed reſolved to plunge 
headlong into the Tyber. But juſt then hit eu- 
rage beginning to fail him, he made à ſydden 
ſtop; as if willing to recollect his rœaſon and 
aſked for ſome ſecret place, where he might 
re aſſume his courage, and meet death with bes 
coming fortitude, - In this diſtreſs, Phaon,' one 
of his freedmen, offered him his country-houſe, 
about four miles diſtant, Where he might, for 
ſome time, remain concealed; /| Nero accepted 
his offer; and, half dreſſedd as he Was, with his 
head covered, and hiding his face with an 
handkerchief, he mounted on I at- 
tended by four of his domeſtics, of hom the 
wretched Sporus was one. His journey, though 
ſhort, was crowded with adventures. An 
quake gave him the firſt alarm. The lightning” 
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him he heard nothing but confuſed noiſes from 


the camp, and the cties'of the ſoldiers, impre- 
cating a thouſand evils upon his head. A paſ- 


ſenger, meeting him on the way, cried, © There 


go men in purſuit of Nero.” Another aſked 
him, if there were any news of Nero in the 
city. ' His horſe taking fright-at a dead body, 
that Jay near the road, he dropped his handker- 
chief and a ſoldier who was near, addreſſed him 
by name. He now, therefore, quitted his horſe, 
and forſaking the highway, entered a thicket, 
that led towards the back part of Phaon's houſe, 
through which he crept, making the beſt of 
his way among the reeds and brambles, with 
which the place was overgrown. When he was 
arrived at the back part of the houſe, while he 


was waiting till there ſhould be a breach made 


inthe wall, he took up ſome water in the hollow 
of his hands, from a pool to drink; ſaying, 
« Theſe are the delicacies of Nero.” When the 
hole was made large enough to admit him, he 


crept in upon all fours, and'took a ſhort repoſe 


upon a wretched pallet, that had been prepared 


for his reception. Being preſſed by hunger, he 
demanded ſomewhat to eat z they brought him 


2 piece of brown bread, which he refuſed; but 
drank a little water, During this interval, the 
ſenate finding the Prætorian guards had taken 


part with Galba, declared him emperor, and 


con- 


[ 
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condemned Nero to die, more majorumꝭ that is, 
according to the rigour vf the ancient laws, 
Theſe dreadful tidings were quickly brought 
by one of Phaon's ſlaves from the city, while 
Nero yet continued lingering between his hopes 
and his fears. At one time, this moſt wretched 
of all mankind, was employed in providing 
ſtones for his tomb; at another, in preparing 
wood and water for his funeral; now repeating, 
verſes, expreſſive of the horrors of his mind 
again giving vent to his tears, and crying out, 
What an artiſt is the world likely to looſe!” 
When he was told of the teſolution of the 
ſenate againſt him, he aſked the meſſenger 
what was meant, by being puniſhed accord- 
ing to the rigour of the ancient laws? To 
this he was anſwered, that the criminal was to 
be ſtripped naked, his head was to be fixed in 


ſcourged to death. Nero was ſo terrified n 
this, that he ſeized two poniards, which he bad 


brought with him, and examining their points, 


returned them to their ſheaths, pretending, 
that the fatal moment was not yet arrived. He 
then deſired Sporus to begin the lamentations 
which were uſed at funerals; he next intreated 


that ſome one of his attendants would die, to 
give him courage by his example; and after- 


wards began to reproach his own cowardice, 
crying 
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crying out, Does this become Nero? Is this 
« trifling well timed? No, no, let me be 
« courageous.” In fact, he had no time to 
ſpare, for the ſoldiers who had been ſent in 
purſuit of him, were juſt then approaching the 
houſe : wherefore, hearing the ſound of the 
horſes feet, he ſet a dagger to his throat, with 
which, by the aſſiſtance of Epaphroditus, his 


freedman and ſecretary, he gave himſelf a mor- 
tal wound. However, he was not yet quite 
dead, when one of the centurions entering the 


room, and pretending he came to his relief, 
attempted to ſtop the blood with his cloak. But 
Nero regarding him with a ſtern countenance, 
fad, * It is now too late. Is this your fidelity?“ 
Upon which, with his eyes fixed, and fright- 
fully ſtaring, he expired, even in death a ghaſt- 
ly ſpectacle of innoxious tyranny. 


Little need be ſaid concerning the character 


of a monarch, whoſe very name is become a 
term of reproach to all bad princes. His natural 
diſpoſition was extremely bad, but it was ren- 
dered ſtill more deteſtable by flattery. All or- 
ders of men were, at this time, ſo depraved, 
that each ſeemed eager to contend, which 
ſhould be moſt inſtrumental in puſhing him on 
to his exceſſes, and applauding him when he 
had committed them, It muſt be a ſtrong mind, 
that, being aſſaulted thus, on every ſide, can 


ſtand 
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ſtand unſhaken, and trace out for itſelf the 
track of undeviating virtue. Thus much, I 
think, we may ſay.of this moſt wretched man, 
notwithſtanding the concurrent reproach of all 
hiſtorians, that through the greateſt part of his 
reign, he himſelf ſeemed ignorant « of his being 
a tyrant, 

Hie reigned thirteen years, ſeven months and 
twenty - eight days, and died in the thirty-ſecond 
year of his reign, 
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Tu E rejoicings at Rome, upon Nero's 
death, were as great as thoſe upon his acceſſion, 
All perſons came running into the ſtreets to 
congratulate each other upon the death of the 
tyrant z dreſt in che manner of flaves, who had 
den T ↄ“ r 

Galba was ſeventy-two years old when he 
was declared emperor, and was theh in Spain 
with his legions. However, he ſoon found thathis 
being raiſed to the throne, was but an inlet to 
new diſquietudes. His firſt embarraſſment aroſe 
from a diſorder in his own army; for upon 
his approaching the camp, one of the wings of 
his horfe, repenting of their choice, prepared 
to revolt, and he found it no eaſy matter to 
reconcile them to their duty. He alſo nar- 
rowly eſcaped aſſaſſination, from ſome flaves, 
who were preſented to him by one of Nero's 
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freedmen, with that intent. The death of 


Vindex alſo ſerved not a little to add to his diſ- 
quietudes; ſo that, upon his very entrance into 
empire, he had ſome thoughts of putting an 
&ad to his own life. But, hearing from Rome, 


| \ that 
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that Nero was dead, and the empire transferred 
to him, he immediately aſſumed the title and 
enſigns of command. In his journey towards 
Rome, he was met by Rufus Virginius,” who 
finding the ſenate had decreed him the govern- 


ment, came to yield him obedience. ' This ge- 


neral had more than once refuſed the empire 


himſelf, which was offered him by his ſoldiers, 


alledging, that the ſenate alone had the di. 
poſal of .it; and from them only he would ac- 
cept the honour, "Shortly after this; many of 
thoſe who were moſt notorious during the laſt 
reign, and who attempted to diſturb the preſent; 
were cut off, Among theſe were Nymphidius 
Sabinus, præfect of the Prætorian guards at 
Rome; Fonteius Capito, lieutenant in Ger- 


many; and Clodius Macer, pro- conſul in 


f, 7 
Galba having been brought to the empire by 
means of his army, was, at the ſame time, will- 
ing to ſuppreſs their power to commit any fyture 
diſturbance. His firſt approach to Rome, was 
attended with one of thoſe rigorous ſtrokes of 
Juſtice which ought rather to be defended than 
immitated. A body of mariners, whom Nero 
had taken from the oar, and enliſted among the 
legions, went to meet Galba, three miles from 
the city, and with loud importunities demanded 
a confirmation of what his predeceſſor had done 


in their favour, Galba, who was rigidly attached 
10 
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to che ancient diſcipline, deferred their requeſt 


to another time. But they, conſidering this de- 


lay as equivalent to an abſolute denial, inſiſted . 


upon their requeſt, in à very diſrepectful man- 


ner; and even ſome of them had recourſe to 


arms: whereupon, Galba ordered a body of horſe 
attending him, to ride in among them, and thus 
killed ſeven thouſand of them; but not content 
with this puniſhment, he afterwards ordered 
them to be decimated. Their inſolence demand- 
ed correction; but Tuch extenſive puniſhments 


| deviated into cruelty. His next ſtep to curb 


the inſolence of the ſoldiers, was his diſcharging 
the German cohort, which had been eſtabliſhed 
by the former emperors, as a guard to their per- 
ſons. Thoſe he ſent home to their own country, 
unrewarded, pretending they were diſaffected 
to his perſon. 

He ſeemed to have two other objects alſo in 
view: namely, to puniſh thoſe vices which had 
come to an enormous height in the laſt reign, 


with the ſtricteſt ſeverity; and to repleniſn the 


exchequer, which had been quite drained by the 


prodigality of his predeceſſors. Theſe attempts 


only brought on him the imputation of ſeverity 
and avarice; the ſtate was too much corrupted 


to admit of ſuch an immediate tranſition from 


vice to virtue, as this worthy, but weak poli- 
tician, attempted to effect. The people had 
long been maintained in ſloth and luxury, by 

the 
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the prodigality of the former emperora an 
could not think of being obliged to ſeek ſot 
new means of ſubſiſtence, or retrench their fy; 
perfluities. They began, therefore, tu ſaua 
the old man, and turn the ſimplicity of h 
ners into ridicule. Among the marks of avs 
rice recorded of him, he is ſaid to haye-groined 
upon having an expenſive ſoup ſerved up ta his 


ard, for his fidelity, a plate of beans; a famom 
player upon the flute, named Canus, having 
greatly delighted him, it is reported, that be 
drew out his purſe, and gave him five pence, 
telling him, that it was private, and not pubiit 
money. By ſuch ill-judg'd frugalities, at ſuch 
a time, Galba began to loſe his popularityz-and 
he who, before his acceſſion, was eſteemed by 
all, now being become emperor, was .conlidered 
with ridicule and contempt. 

But there. are ſome circumſtances of avatice 
alledged againſt him, leſs equivocal than thaſe 
trifling ones already mentioned. Shortij after 
his coming to Rome, the people were preſented 
with a moſt grateful ſpectacle; which was thu 
Locuſta, Elius, Polycletus, Patronius, and he- 
tinus, all the bloody miniſters of Nero's cru- 
elty, drawn in fetters through che city,: and 
publickly executed. But Tigelinus, the, maſt 
notorious offender of all, was not there. Tl 


crafty villain had taken care for his on ſaſety. 
; by 
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by the largeneſs af his bribes; and though the 


people cried cut for vengeance againſt him, at 


the theatre, and the circus, yet the emperor 
granted him his life and pardon. Helotus, the 
eunuch, alſo, who had been the inſtrument of 
poiſoning Claudius, eſcaped, and ow'd his ſafety 
to the proper application of his wealth. 
This colluſion, however, was owing rather to 
the avarice of Galba's favourites than to his; 
for, whether from the infirmity of age, or the 
multiplicity of buſineſs, he now ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be entirely governed by three favourites; 
who, being continually in his preſence, were 
commonly ſtyled his maſters. Theſe" were, 
Titus Venius,. who had been his heutenant in 
Spain, a man of inſatiable avarice; Caius Laco, 
whom he had made prefe& of the Pretorian 
bands z and Ieelus, his freedman, who aſpired 
at the higheſt command in the equeſtrian or- 
der. Theſe three, very different in their diſpoſi- 
tions, influenced the emperor to oppoſite pur- 
ſuits; and only agreed in one point, that of 
abuſing his confidence. Thus, by the inequa- 
ſity of his conduct, he became deſpicable to his 
ſubjects. At one time, ſhewing himſelf \ſe- 
vere and frugalz'at another,” remiſs and pro- 
digal; condemning ſome illuſtrious perſons, 
without any hearing; and pardoning others, 
though 
by the mediation of theſe favourites; all offices 
Vol. II. S h were 


guilty: in ſhort, nothing was done but 
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were venal, and all puniſhments redeemable by 


money. Pers 

Affairs were in this unſettled paſture «at 
"a 4 while the provinces were yet in à worſe 
condition. The ſucceſs of the army in Spain, 
in chuſing an emperor, induced the legions in 
other parts, to wiſh for a ſimilar opportunity. 
Accordingly many ſeditions were kindled, and 
ſeveral factions promoted in different parts of 
the empire, but patticularly in Germany. There 
were then, in that province, two Roman armies; 
the one which had lately attempted to make 
Rufus Virginius emperor, as. has been already 
mentioned, and which was commanded hy. his 


lieutenant : the other commanded by Vitellius 


who long had an ambition to obtain the empurc 
for himſelf. The former of theſe armies de- 
ſpiſing their preſent general, and conſidering 
themſelves as ſuſpected by the emperor, for 
having been the laſt to acknowledge; his title, 
reſolved now to be foremoſt in denying it. Ac- 


cordingly, when they were ſummoned to take 


the oaths of homage and fidelity, they. refuſed 
to acknowledge any other commands, but thole 
of the ſenate, This refuſal they backed by. a 
meſſage to the Prztorian bands, importing, that 
they were reſolved not to acquieſce in the elec- 
tion of an emperor « created in Spain, and deſiring 
that the ſenate ſhould proceed, to a ne mew 


a 
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Galba being informed of theſe commorions, 
was ſenſible, that, beſide his age, he was leſs 
reſpected for want of an heir. He reſolved; 
therefore, to put what he had formerly de- 
ſigned in execution, and to adopt ſome perſon, 
whoſe virtues might deſerve ſuch advancement, 


and protect his declining age from danger. 
His favourites underſtanding his determination, 


inſtantly reſolved on” giving him an heir of 


their own chuſing, ſo that there aroſe a great 


contention among them upon this occaſion. 


Otho made warm application for himſelf, al- 


edging the great ſervices he had done the em- 
peror, as being the firſt man of note who came 
to his aſſiſtance, when he had declared againſt 
Nero. However, Galba, being fully reſolved to 
conſult the public good alone, rejected bis ſult, 
and on a day appointed ordered Piſo Lucinianus 
to attend him. The character given by hiſto- 
rians of Piſs is, that he was every way worthy of 
the honouf deſigned him. He was no way 'te- 
lated to Galba, and had no other intereſt but 
merit, to recommend him to his favour. Taking 
this youth, therefore, by the hand, in che preſence 
of his friends, he adopted him to ſucceed in the 
empire, giving him the moſt wholſome leſſons 


for guiding his futute conduct. Piſo's conduct 


ſhewed that he was highly deſerving this diſtinc- 
tion: in all his deportment there appeared ſuch 
modeſty, firmneſs and equality of mind, as be- 

S 2 ſpoke 
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ſpoke him rather capable of diſcharging, thun 
ambitious of obtaining, his preſent dignity. 
But the army and the ſenate did not ſeem 


equally diſintereſted upon this occaſion they 


had been ſo long uſed to bribery and corruption, 
that they could now bear no emperor, who 
was not in a capacity of ſatisfying their avarice. 
The adoption, therefore, of Piſo was but cold. 
ly received, for his virtues were no recoth- 
mendation in a nation of univerſal d dy. 
Otho now finding his hopes of adoption 
wholly fruſtrated, and ftill further ſtimulated 
by the immenſe load of debt which he had 
contracted by his riotous way of living, re-. 
ſolved upon obtaining the empire by force, ſince 


he could not by peaceable ſucceſſion,” In fact, 


his circumſtances were ſo very deſperate; that 
he was heard to ſay, that it was equal to him 
whether he fell by his enemies in the field, or 
by his creditors in the city. He therefore'raiſed 
a moderate ſum of money, by ſelling his intereſt 
to a perſon who wanted a place, and with this, 
bribed two ſubaltern officers in the Prætorian 
bands, ſupplying the deficiency of his largeſſes 
by promiſes and plauſible pretences. Having 
in this manner, in leſs than eight days, cor; 
rupted the fidelity of the ſoldiers, he ſtole ſe· 
cretly from the emperor, while he as ſactij : 
ficing; and aſſembling the ſoldiers, in 4 ſhort 


n urged the cruelties, and the avarict of 
| ' Galba. 
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Calba. Finding theſe his invectives received 


with univerſal ſnouts by the whole army, he 


entirely threw off the maſk, and avowed' his 
intentions of dethroning him. The ſoldiers 
being ripe for ſedition, immediately ſeconded 
his views, and taking Otho upon their ſhoul- 


ders immediately declared him emperor z and, 


to ſtrike the citizens with terror, carried him, 
with their ſwords drawn, into the camp. 
Galba, in the mean time, being informed of 
the revolt of the army, ſeemed utterly con- 
founded, and in want of ſufficient reſolution 
to face an event, which he ſhould have long 
foreſeen. - In this manner the poor old man 
continued wavering and doubtful till, at laſt, 
being deluded by a falſe report of Otho's being 
lain, he rode into the forum in complete ar- 


mour, and attended by many of his followers. 


Juſt at the ſame inſtant, a body of horſe, ſent 
trom the camp to deſtroy him, entered on the 
oppoſite ſide, and each party prepared for-the 


encounter. For ſome time hoſtilities were 


ſuſpended on each ſide; Galba confuſed! and 
ireſolute, and his antagoniſts ſtruck with hor- 
ror at the baſeneſs of their enterprize. At length, 
however, finding the emperor, in ſome mea- 
ſore deſerted: by his adherents, they ruſhed in 
upon him, | 


then filled the forum under foot. Galba ſeeing 
them n ſeemed to d̃ecollect all his 
8 3 former 


the crowds of people that 
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former fortitude z and bending: his head for- 
ward, bid the aſſaſſins ſtrike it off, if it were 
for the good of the people. This was quickly 
performed; and his head · being ſet upon the 
point of a launce, was preſented to Otho, who 
ordered it to be contemptuouſly carried tound 
the camp z his body remaining unburied in 


the ſtreets, till it was buried by one of his 


ſlaves. He died in the  ſeventy«third year of 
his age, after a ſhort reign of ſeven mohths; 
as illuſtrious by his own virtues, as it was con- 
taminated by the vices of his ee wo 
ſhared in his downfall, Ny 
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N O ſooner was Galba thus murdered/than 
the ſenate and people ran in crowds to the camp. 
contending who ſhould be foremoſt in'extolling 
the virtues of the new emperor, and depreſſing 
the character of him they had ſo uruſtly de- 
ſtroyed. Each laboured to excel the reſt in his 
inſtances of homage, and the leſt his 'nffeRi- 
ons were for him, the more did he * e all 
the veheme ice of exaggerated pralle. Otho 
my himſelf durrounded by 8 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
multitudes, immediately repaired to the ſenate, 
where he received the titles uſually given to the 
emperors ; and from thence returned to the 
palace, ſeemingly reſolved to reform his life 
and aſſume. manners becoming the greatneſs of 
his ſtation, | ele. con tall . 

He began his reign by a ſignal inſtance of 
clemeney, in pardoning Marius Celſus, who had 
been highly favoured by Galba; and not con- 


tented with barely forgiving, he advanced him 


to the higheſt honours ; aſſerting, that * fidelity 


« deſerved every reward.” This act of cle- 


mency was followed by another of juſtice, 
equally agreeable to the people. Tigellinus, 
Nero's favourite, he who had been the promo- 
ter of all his cruelties, was now put to death 
and all ſuch as had been unjuſtly baniſhed, or 
tripped, at his inſtigation, during Nero's 
rcign, were reſtored to their country and for- 
tunes, 
In the mean time, the legions in Lower 
Germany having been purchaſed by the large 
gifts and, ſpeclous promiſes of Vitellivus, their 
general, were at length induced to proclaim 


him einperor ! apd, regardleſs of the ſenate, 
declared that they had an equal right to appoint 
to that high ſtation, with the cohorts at Rome. 
The news of this conduct in the army, ſoon 
ſpread conſternation throughout Rome z | but 
Ocho was particularly truck with the account, | 

L . 
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as being apprehenſive, that nothing hut dhe 
blood of his countrymen, could decide'agonteſt, 
of which his own ambition only was the'tauſe, 
Of all characters in hiſtory, Otho's ſeems that 
alone which was mended by —— 
we now find Otho, the emperor, 
rent from himſelf, when in a private 3 
he was, at that time, weak, vicious and * 
bauched; but, upon the preſent. oceaſiony"he 
appears courageous, benevolent and humine 
He now, therefore, ſought to come 80 0 
agreement with Vitellius z but this not ſus' 
ceeding, both ſides began their preparation 
for war. However, all things ſeemed to\b&un- 
favourable to Otho, The chief of the tate 
were grown old and impotent; the rich men 
Rome were indolent and lothful the knight 
had long been diſſolved in eaſe and-Juyury'; 
and the cohorts themſelves were relaxed hom 
the military diſcipline of their anceſtors, New 
being received that Vitellius was upon his much 
to — Otho departed from Rome with a vaſt 
army to oppoſe him. But though he was vey 
powerful, with regard to numbers, his - 
"Og but little uſed to war, could not be 
He ſeemed by his behaviour ſenſible of 
| * diſproportion of his forces z and he is ſaid 
to have been tortured with frightful dreams 
50 the moſt boding apprehenſions. It is 40 


reported by ſome, that one night, fetehing 
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many profound ſighs in his ſleep, his ſervants 
ran” haſtily” to his bed-ſide, and found him 
ſtretched on the ground. He alledged, he had 
ſeen the ghoſt of Galba, which had, in a 
threatening manner, beat and puſhed him rude- 
ly from the bed j and he afterwards uſed many 
expiations to appeaſe-it, However this be, he 
proceeded wich a great ſhew of courage, till he 
arrived at the city of Brixellum, on the river 
Po, where he remained, ſending his forces be- 
fore him, under the conduct of his generals 
Svetonius and Celfus, who made what haſte 
they could to give the enemy battle, The army 
of Vitellius, which conliſted of ſeventy thou · 
ſand men; was commanded by his generals Va- 
ens and Cecina, he himſelf remaining in Gaul, 
in order to bring up the reſt of his forces. 
Thus both ſides haſtened to meet each other 
with ſo much animoſity and precipitation, that 
three conſiderable battles were fought 
ſpace of three days, One near Placentia, ano; 
ther near Cremona, and a third, at a place call. 
ed Caſtor z in all which, Otho and the Romans 
lad” the advantage, But theſe ſucceſſes were 
but of ſhort-lived continuance, for Valens and 
Cecinnia, who had hitherto acted ſeparately, 
joining their forces,” and reinforcing their ar- 
mies with freſh\ ſupplies, -reſolved to come to 1 
general engagement. Otho, who by this time 
had joined — at a little village called 

3 | Bebri- 


in the 
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Bebriacum, finding the enemy, © notwith- 
ſtanding their late loſſes, inclined to come 
to a battle, reſolved to call a council of war, to 
determine upon the proper, meaſures 0 be 
taken. His generals were of opinion to protruct 
the war: but others, whoſe inexperience had 
given them cauſeleſs confidence, declared, that 
nothing but a battle could relieve the miſeries of 
the (tate 3 proteſting that Fortune, and all the 
Gods, with the divinity of the emperor himſelf, 
favoured the deſign, and would, undoubtedly, 
proſper the enterpriae. In this advige-QOtho 
acquieſced : he had been for ſome time ſo un · 
eaſy under the war, that he ſeemed willing to 
exchange ſuſpenſe for danger. However, he 
was. ſo ſurrounded by flatterers, that he was 
prohibited from being perſonally; preſent in the 
engagement, but prevailed upon to reſerve him- 
ſerve himſelf for the fortune of the empire, 
an! wait the event at Hrixellum. The affairs 
of both armies being thus adjuſtocd they came 
ro un engagement at Bebrigcum : Where, in 
the beginning, thoſe on the ſide oi Othoſeemed 
to have the advantage, and at the firſt onſet 
flew all the firſt rank, and won the eagle, which 
was conſidered as a certain preſage of victory. 
Beth armies were extremely encumbered with 
trees and hedges, ſo that they were obliged to 
fight with very little regularity, and the en- 
gagement ſeemed à tumultuary e 
' | orces, 
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forces, without a plan, and without à com- 
mander. At length, however, the ſuperior 
diſcipline of the legions of Vitellius, turned the 
[ale of victory. They, after ſome time, formed 
themſelves from a ſtate of apparent confuſion, 
and attacking the enemy in flank, gained a 
ſignal and deciſive victory, Otho's army fled 
in great confuſion towards Bebriacum, being 
purſued with a miſerable laughter all the way. 

In the mean time, Otho waited for the news 
ol the battle with great impatience, and ſeemed 
to tax his meſſengers with delay. The firſt ac- 
count of his defeat was brought him by a com- 
mon ſoldier, who had eſcaped from the field of 
battle, However, Otho, who was ſtill ſur- 
rounded by flatterers, was deſired to give no 
credit to à baſe fugitive, who was guilty of 
fallchood, only to cover his own cowardice, 
The ſoldier, however, ſtill perſiſted in the ve - 
racity of his report z and, finding none inclined 


to believe him, immediately fell upon his (word, 


and expired at the emperor's feet. Otho was ſo 
much {truck with the death of this faithful cen- 
tinel, that he cried out, that he would cauſe 
the ruin of. no mare ſuch valiant and worthy 
ſoldiers, but would end the conteſt by the 
ſhorteſt way. It was in vain, therefore, that 
his followers gathered round him, endeavouring 
to revive his hopes, and inſpire him with freſh 
ambition: in vain did thoſe, who 2 

iſtant 
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diſtant to be heard, lift up their Hands 10 be. 
ſeech him; he was deaf to all their intreaties4 
he had formed a reſolution to die, us the only 
means of ridding himſelf of his cares, und ht 
country of its calamities. Having, therefore, 
given the ſignal for ſpeaking, he addreſſed the 
ſhattered remains of his army with great intre- 
pidity, © I eſteem,” cried he, “ this" day, 
« as far more glorious than that of \my'elees 
tion, ſince it has convinced me of your” fide. 
« lity and affection. I muſt, however;/intreat 
« for one favour more; which is, to die; in 
« order to procure your ſafety: I can neverſ6 
„much advance the intereſts of my cov 
« by war and blood, as by ſacrificing 
« for its peace. Others have purchaſed” fume 
« by governing well; let it be my boaſt'to 
leave an empire, rather than, by my amdi- 
4 tion, to weaken or deſtroy it.“ After ſpeak- 
ing to this effect, he intreated his followers to 
yield themſelves to Vitellius, and not *proveke 
bim by obſtinacy or delay. Then rebuleing the 
unrealonable fears of thoſe about him, without 
any ſigns of fear, either in his looks or Vor 
he retired to his chamber: there he wrote t 
conſolatory letters to his ſiſter, and thirds 
Meſſalina, whom he had deſigned for his wife- 
He next burnt ſuch letters and papers'as might 
be prejudicial to his friends, and chſtrübuted 
ſome money and jewels among his friends and 


dutneſtics. 
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domeſtics, He then prepared to die j butper- 
ceiving a tumult among the ſoldiers, who pre- 
pared to puniſh ſome that were going privately 
away z he cried out, Let me then add one 
« day more to my life.” Upon which he or- 
dered his chamber door to be thrown open, 
and employed the remaining part of the day in 
linderingthe violence of his ſoldiers, and giving 
advice to all ſuch as deſired admittance, Havi 

thus performed the duties of his ſtation, an 
having quenched his thirſt with a draught of 
cold water, he ordered the doors to be ſecured. 


He then took two daggers, and having tried 


and choſen the ſharpeſt, he laid it under his 


pillow, and fell into a profound ſleep. Awaking 


by break. of day, he perceived one of his ſer- 


vants remaining in the room, whom he com- 


manded to retire. Then taking the dagger, 
he gave himſelf a mortal blow on the left ſide, 
and with a ſingle groan ended his life, after a 
ſhort reign of three months and five days. 


There is Clomerhiog in the concluſion of this 


prince's reign, that ſeems to atone for the vile 
methods by which he acquired dominion. His 
ckmency and juſtice, while he continued on the 
throne, and the calm manner in which he re- 


ſigned it, make us almoſt regret his wanting, an 
opportunity to difplay his newly acquired Fe 


wes with more n luſtre. 
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himſelf, than all the ſoldiers repaired to Virgi- 
nius, the commander of the German le 

earneſtly intreating him to take upon him the 
reins of government; or, at leaſt, intreating 
his mediation with the generals of Vitellius in 
their favour. Upon his declining their requeſt, 


- Rubrius Gallus, a perſon of conſiderable note, 


immediately undertook their embaſſy to the ge- 
nerals of the conquering army, and ſoon after 
obtained pardon for all the adherents of Otho. 
Vitellius was immediately after declared em- 
peror by the ſenate, and received the marksvf 
diſtinction, which were now accuſtomed to fol- 


low the appointment of the ſtrongeſt ſide. At 


the ſame time, Italy was ſeverely embatraſſed 


by the ſoldiers, who committed ſuch outrages, 


as exceeded all the oppreſſions of the moſt ca- 
lamitous war, Vitellius, who was yet in Gaul, 
reſolved, before he ſet out for Rome, to'puniſh 
the Prætorian cohorts, who had been the inſtru- 


ments of all the late diſturbances in the = 
e, 
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Ne, therefore, cauſed them to be diſartned, 
and deprived of the name and honour of fol 
diers. He ordered alſo an hundred and fifty of 


thoſe who were moſt guilty, to be put to death. 


Theſe bright beginnings, however, were 


ſoon ſhaded by his vices and extravagance. , As. 
he approached towards Rome, he paſſed thro? 


the towns with all imaginable ſplendqur z his 
paſſage by water was in painted galleys, adorned 
with garlands of flowers, and profuſely, fur- 


 niſhed with the greateſt delicacies... In his jour- 
ney there neither was order nor diſcipline among - 


his ſoldiersz they plundered wherever they 
came with impunity, and he ſeemed no way diſ- 
pleaſed at the licentiouſneſs of their behaviour. 
Upon his arrival on the field where the battle 


was fought; which put him in poſſeſſion of the 


empire, obſerving the great number. of dead 
bodies ſcattered. over the plain, men and horſes, 
confuſedly intermixed, putrefying, and taint- 
Ing the air with their ſtench, he ſeemed no way 
ſhocked at the ſpectacle ; but obſerved to. thoſe 
about him, that a dead enemy ſmelt well ; and 
then calling for wine, he drank updn the field, 
and ordered large quantities to * e 
among his ſoldiers. 

Upon his arrival at Rome, be — the 
city, not as a place he came to govern with 
juſtice, but as a town that was become his own 
1 the laws of conqueſt. He marched through 


the 
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theftreets, mounted on horſeback, all in armor, 
| the ſenate and people s going before him us if the 
captives of his late victory. He the next day 
made the ſenate a ſpeech, in vhich he magnified 
his own actions, and promiſed them extrigrdi- 
nary advantages from his adminiſtration; ( ' He 
next harangued the people, who being no 
long accuſtomed to flatter all in authority, 
highly applauded, 1 bleſſed their new em- 

| ror; | it 10 4}, HG An 
In the mean thine; hiv" ſoldiers being bn 
mitted to ſatiate themſelves in the debaucheries 
of the city, grew totally unfit? for war. The 
principal affairs of the ſtate, were managed by 
the loweſt wretches, whom Fortune; ia ber 
capricious moments, ſeemed pleaſed wit un- 
alting, Aſiaticus, his freedman, attended by « 
groupe of players and charioteers," governed 
all things, and brought virtue into diſrepot: 
by their example. Vitelllus, more 
than they, gave himſelf up to ald kid of ur 
ury and profuſeneſs j but was his fe- 
vourite vice fo that he brought himſelf to un 
habit of vomiting, in order to be able to reh 
his meals at pleaſure. Hiz entertainment, 
though ſeldom at his own coſt, were prodigi- 
ouſly expenſive z he frequently invited himſelt 
ww the tables of his ſubjeQts, / — = 
one, dining with another, und 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. . 
table of theſe entertainments was, that /made 


for him by his brother, on his arrival at Rome, 
In this, were ſerved up two thouſand ſeveral 


Utiſhes of fiſh; and ſeven thouſand fowl-of the 


mgſt valuable kinds. But in one partie ular diſh, 
he ſeemed to have outdone all the former pro- 
fuſion of the moſt luxurious Romans. This 
diſh, which was of ſuch magnitude as to be 
called the ſhield of Minerva, was filled with an 


olio made from the ſounds of the fiſh called 
Scarri, the brains of pheaſants and woodcocks, 


the tongues of the moſt coſtly birds, and the 
ſpawn of lampreys brought from the Carpa- 
thian ſea, In order to cook this diſh properly, 


a furnace was built in the fields, as it was too 


large for any kitchen to contain it, 

In this manner did this beaitly creature pro- 
ceed, ſpending his time in the moſt groſs ſen- 
ſualities z fo that Joſephus tells us, that if he 
had reigned long, the whole empire would not 


have been ſufficient to have maintained his glut» | 


tony. All the attendants of his court ſought 
to raiſe themſelves, not by their virtue and abi- 
lities, but the ſumptuouſneſs of their entertain» 
ments, This ptodigality produced its attenc|- 
unt, wanty and that, in turn, gave riſe to 
eruelty. g | 

Thoſe who had formerly been his aſſocimes, 
were now deſtroyed without mere Going to 
Viſit one of them in a violent fever, he mingled 
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poiſon with his water, and delivered. it to him 
with his own hands, He never pardoned thoſe 
money lenders who came to demand payment 
of his former debts, One of the number 
to ſalute him, he immediately ordered him to 
be carried off to execution z but ſhortly after, 
commanding him to be brought back, when all 
his attendants thought it was to pardon the un- 
happy creditor, Vitellius gave them ſoon to un- 
deritand, that it was merely to have the pleaſure 
of feeding his eyes with his torments, Having 
condemned another to death, he executed his 
two ſons with him, only for their preſuming to 
intercede for their father. A Roman knight 
being dragged away to execution, and crying 
out, that he had made the emperor his heir, 
Vitellius demanded to ſee the will, where find- 
ing himſelf joint heir with another, he ordered 
both to be executed, that he might enjoy the 
legacy without a partner. 

By the continuance of ſuch vices and 8 
ties as theſe, he became, not only a burthen to 
himſelf, but odious to all mankind. The aſtro- 
logers, a ſet of people who ſeldom fail to fore- 
tell the ruin of one, whoſe whole ſtudy it is to 
become inimical to the world, began by pro- 
gnoſticating his downfall, A writing was ſet up 
in the forum to this effect, We, in the name 
„of the ancient Chaldæans, give Vitellius 
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& of October.“ Vitellius, on his 
their information with terror, and ordered all the 
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part, received 


aſtrologers to be banjſhed from Rome. An old 
woman having foretold, that, if he ſurvived his 
mother, he ſhould reign many years in happineſs 
and ſecurity, this gave him a deſire of putting 
her to death; which he did, by refuſing her 
ſuſtenance, under pretence of its being prejudi- 
cial to her health., But he ſoon ſaw the futility 
of relying upon ſuch vain prognoſtications for 
his ſoldiers, by their cruelty and rapine, having 


become inſupportable to the inhabitants of 


Rome, the legions of the eaſt, who had at firſt 
acquieſced in his dominion, began to revolt, 


and, ſhortly after; unanimouſly. reſolved to 


make Veſpaſian emperor, , 
Veſpaſian, who was appointed 3 


er againſt the rebellious Jews, had reduced 
moſt of their country, except Jeruſalem, to 


ſubjection. The death of Nero, however, 


had at firſt interrupted the progreſs of his arms, 
and the ſucceſſion of Galba gave a temporary 
check to his conqueſts, as he was obliged to ſend 
his ſon Titus to Rome, to receive that empe- 
ror's commands. Titus, however, was ſo long 


detained by contrary winds, that he received 
news of Galba's death before he ſer ſail. He 
then reſolved to continue neuter, during the 


civil wars between Otho and Vuellius ; and 
when the latter prevailed, he gave him his ho- 
T 2 mage 
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mage with reluctance. But being deſirous of 
acquiring reputation, though he diſliked the 
government, he determined to lay ſiege to Je- 
ruſalem, and actually made preparations for that 
great undertaking, when he was given to un- 
derſtand, that VitelFrus was deteſted by all 
ranks in the empire. Theſe murmurings in- 
creaſed every day, while Veſpaſian ſecretly en- 
deavoured to advance the diſcontents pf his 
army. By theſe means, they began, at length, 
to fix their eyes upon him, as a perſon, the 
moſt capable and willing to terminate the 
miſeries of his country, and put a period to 
the injuries it ſuffered, Not only the legions 
under his command, but thoſe in Mafia and 
Pannonia came to the ſame reſolution, ſo that 
they declared themſelves for Veſpaſian. He 
was alſo, without his own conſent, proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria, the army there con- 
firming it with extraordinary applauſe, and 
paying their accuſtomed homage, , Still, how- 
ever, Veſpaſian ſeemed to decline the honours 
done him; till, at length, his ſoldiers com- 
pelled him, with their threats of immediate 
death, to accept a title, which, in all probabi- 
lity, he wiſhed to enjoy. He now, therefore, 
called a council of war, where it was reſolved, 
that his ſon Titus ſhould carry on the war 
againſt the Jews; and that Mutianus, one 
of his generals, ſhould, with the greateſt pare | 
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of his legions, enter Italy; while Veſpaſian 
himſelf ſhould levy forces in all parts of the eaſt, 
in order to reinforce them, in caſe of neceſſity. 
During theſe preparations, Vitellius, though 
buried in floth and luxury, was reſolved ts 
make an effort to defend the empire; 'where- 


fore, his chief commanders, Valens and Ce- 
cinna, were ordered to make all poſſible pre- 
parations to reſiſt the invaders. The firſt army 
that entered Italy with an hoſtile intention, 
was under the command of Antonius Primus, 


| who was met by Cecinna near Cremona. "A 


battle was expected to enſue, but a negoti 
taking place, Cecinna was prevailed upon to 
change ſides, and declare for Veſpaſian. His 
army, however, quickly repented of what they 
had done; and, impriſoning their general, at · 
tacked Antonius, though without a leader. 
The engagement continued during the whole 


night, and in the morning, after a ſhort re- 


paſt, both armies engaged a ſecond time 
when the ſaldiers of Antonius ſaloting the 
riſing ſun, according to cuſtom, the Vitellians 
ſuppoſing thaſthey had received new-reinforce- 
ments, betook themſelves to flight, with the 
loſs of thirty thouſand men. 


freeing their general Cecinna from priſon, they | 
prevailed upon him to intercede with the con- 
querors for pardon z which they obtained, tho“ 
not without the moſt horrid barbarities com- 

| 3 mitted 


ortly after, 
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mitted upon Cremona, the city to which they 


had retired for ſhelter. 


In the mean time Vitellius was wallovingl in 
all kinds of luxyry and exceſs. However, 


when informed of the defeat of his army, hig 


former inſolence was converted into an ex- 
treme of timidity and irreſolution. At length, 
rouſing from his lethargy of protracted vice, he 
commanded Julius Priſcus; and Alphenus Va- 
rus, with ſome forces that were in readineſs, to 
guard the paſſes of the Appenines, to prevent 
the enemy's march to Rome; reſerving the 
principal body of his army, to ſecure the city, 
under the command of his brother Lucius. 


At length, being perſuaded to repair to his 


army in perſon, his preſence only ſerved to 
increaſe the contempt of his ſoldiers. He 
there appeared irreſolute, and (till luxurious, 
without counſel or conduct, ignorant of war, 
and demanding from others, thoſe inſtructions 
which it was his duty to give. After a ſhort 
continuance in the camp, and underſtanding 
the revolt of his fleet, he returned once more 
to Rome, ever fearfu] of the lafipblow, and al- 
ways careleſs as to the principal object of his 
concern. Every day, however, only ſerved to 


render his affairs ſtill more deſperate; till, at 


laſt, he made offers to Veſpaſian of reſigning 
the empire, provided his life were granted, 
and a iufficient revenue > for his ſupport. *. 
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order to enforce this requeſt, he iſſued from his 
palace in deep mourning, with all his domeſtics 
weeping round him. He then went to offer 
the ſword of juſtice to Cecilius, the conſul ; 


which he refuſing, the abje& emperor prepared 


to lay down the enſigns of empire in the temple 


of Concord. But being interrupted by ſome, _ 


who cried out, That he himſelf wag Concord, 
he reſolved, upon ſo weak an encouragement, 
{till to maintain his power, and ä 
prepared for his defence. 

Duringghis fluctuat ion of counſels, one Sa- 
binus, who had adviſed Vitellius to reſign, 
perceiving his deſperate ſituation, reſolved, by 
a bold ſtep, to oblige Veſpaſian, and accord- 
ingly ſeized upon the Capitol, But he was pre- 
mature in his attempt; for the ſoldiers of Vi- 
tellius attacked him with great fury, and pre- 
vailing by their numbers, ſoon laid that beauti- 
ful building in aſhes, During this. dreadful 
conflagration, Vitellius was feaſting in the pa- 
lace of Tiberius, and beholding all the horrors 
of the aſſault with great ſatisfaction. 


by the emperor's command. Young Domitian, 
his nephew, who was afterwards: emperor, / 
eſcaped by flight, in the habit of a prieſt; and 


all the reſt who ſurvived the fire were put to 


the ſword. 


T 4 But 


Sabinus 
was taken priſpner, and ſhortly after.executed 
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But this tranſient gleam of ſucceſs ſerved | 


little to improve the affairs of Vitelliis ; ho 
vainly ſent meſſenger after meſſenger, to N 
Veipalian's general, Antonius, to a compoſition; 
this commander, however, gave no anſwer to 
his requeſts, but ſtill continued his march to- 
wards Rome, Being arrived before the walls of 
the city, the forces of Vitellius were reſolved 
upon defending it to the utmoſt extremity, It 
was attacked, on three ſides, with the utmoſt 
fury; while the army within, ſallying upon 
the beſiegers, defended it with equah obſtinacy. 
The battle laſted a whole day, till, at laſt, the 
beſieged were driven into the city. and a dread- 
ful laughter made of them in all the ſtreets, 
which they vainly attempted to defend. In the 
mean time, the citizens ſtood by, looking on 
as both ſides fought z and, as if they had been 
in a theatre, clapped their hands ; at one time 
encouraging. one party, and again the other, 


As either turned their backs, the citizens 


would then fall upon them in their places of 
refuge, and fo kill and plunder them without 
mercy. But what was ſtill mare remarkable, 
during theſe dreadful ſlaughters, both within 
and without the city, the people would not be 
prevented from celebrating one of their molt 
riotous tcaſts, called the Saturnalia; ſo that at 
one time might have been ſeen a {trange mix: 
ture of mirth and milery, of cruelty and ck 
nels. 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
neſs ; in one place, buryings and ſlaughters; 
in another, drunkenneſs and feaſting ; here 
ſtreams of blood, and heaps of mangled bo- 
dies; there lewd debaucheries and ſhameleſs | 
ſtrumpets: in a word, all the horrors of 4 
civil war, and all the licentiouſneſs of the moſt 
abandoned ſecurity. 

During this complicated ſcene of miſery, Vi- 
tellius, who had been the cauſe of it all, retired 


privately to his wife's houſe, upon mount Aven- 3 
une, deſigning that night to fly to the army com- 


manded by his brother at Tarracina. But, quite 


incapable, through fear, of forming any reſolu- 


tion, he changed his mind, and returned again 


to his palace, now void and deſolate; all his 


ſaves now forſaking him in his diſtreſs, and 
purpoſely avoiding his preſence. There, after 
wandering for ſome time, quite diſconſolate, 
and fearing the face of every creature, he met 
he hid himſelf in an obſcure corner, from 
whence he was ſoon taken by a party of the 
conquering ſoldiers. Still, however, willing, 


6 


to add a few hours more to his miſerable life, he | 


begged to be kept in priſon till che arrival of 


Veſpaſian at Rome, pretending that he had ſe⸗ 


f 


crets of importance to diſcover. But his in- 5 
reaties were vain: the ſoldiers binding his hands 
behind him, and throwing an halter round his 


peck, led him along, half naked, into the 


public forum, vpbraiding him, as they pro- 
| ceeded, 
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ceeded, with all thoſe bitter reproaches their 
malice could ſuggeſt, or his own cruelty could 
deſerve, They alſo tied his hair backwards, as 
was uſual with the moſt infamous malefactors, 
and held the point of a ſword under his chin, to 
prevent his hiding his face from the public, 
Some caſt dirt and filth upon him as he paſſed, 
others firuck him with their hands; ſome ridi- 
culed the defects of his perſon, his red fiery face, 
and the enormous greatneſs of his belly. At 
length, being come to the place of puniſhment, 
they killed him with many blows; and then 
dragging the dead body through the ſtreets wich 
an hook, they threw it, with all poſſible igno- 


n 
myny, into the river Tyber. Such was the me- 5 
rited end of this brutal emperor, in the fifty- t 
feventh year of his age, after a ſhort reign of 0 
eight months and five days ; fo that Plutarch f 
compares this emperor, and his twapredeceſfors, 0 
to the kings in tragedies, who faſt appear upon { 
the ſtage, and then are deſtroyed. Vitellius p 
feemed the only tyrant who entered upon his t 
command with cruelty, Nero and Caligula f 
gave the beginnings of their reign to merey and r 


juſtice z but this monſter was firſt advanced for 
his vices, began his gvernment with cruelty, 
continued it with univerſal deteſtation, and died 
to the ſatisfaction of all mankind, 
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C HAP. XI. 


Vir at,¾. the Tenth EMPEROR of Rome. 


VI. TELLIUS being now no more, the 
conquering army purſued their enemies through- 
out the whole city, while neither houſes nor 
temples afforded refuge to the fugitives, The 
ſtreets and public places were all ſtrewed with 
dead, each man lying ſlain where it was his 
misfortune to be overtaken, by his unmerciful 
purſuers. But not only the enemy ſuffered in 
this manner, but many of the citizens, who 
were obnoxious to the ſoldiers, were dragged 
from their houſes, and killed without any form 


E 


or trial. T heat of their reſentment being 


ſomewhat abated, they next began to ſeek for 
plunder; and, under pretehice of ſearching for 
the enemy, left no place without marks of their 
rage or rapacity. Beſides the ſoldiers, the lower 


rabble joined in theſe deteſtable outrages ; ſome 


of the baſeſt Naves came and diſcovered the 
niches of their maſters ; ſome were detected by 
their neareſt friends; the whole city was filled 


ith outcry and lamentation; inſomuch, that 


the tormer ravages of Otho and Vitellius were 
now conſidered as fight evil in compariſon. 
At 
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At length, however, upon the arrival of 
Mutianus, general to Veſpaſian, theſe ſlaugh- 
ters ceaſed, and the ſtate began to wear an ap- 
pearance of former tranquility. Veſpaſian was 
declared emperor, by the unanimous canſent, 
both of the ſenate and the army ; and dignified 
with all thoſe titles, which now followed rather 
the power, than the merit, of thoſe who were 
appointed to govern. Meſſengers. were diſ- 
patched to him into Egypt, deſiring his return, 
and teſtifying the utmoſt deſire for his govern- 
ment. However, the winter being dangerous 
for ſailing, he deferred his voyage to a more 
convenient ſeaſon. Perhaps, alſo, the difſen- 
Hons in other parts of the empire retarded his 
return to Rome; for Claudius Civilis, in Lower 
Germany, excited his cauntrymen to tevolt, 
and deſtroyed the Roman garriſons, - which 
were placed in different parts of hat 
However, to give his rebellion an alr of Juſtice, 
he cauſed his army*to ſwear ta Vel 
paſian, until he found himſelf in a condition to 
throw off the maſk. When he thought himſelf 
ſufficiently powerful, he diſclaimed all fub- 
miſſion to the Roman government, and having 
overcome one or two of the lieutenants of the 
empire, and being joined by ſuch” of the Ro- 
mans, as refuſed obedience to the new.cthpe- 
peror, he boldly advanced to 'give Ceres 
Veſpaſian's gener$\þatile. In the — 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
of this engagement, he ſeemed ſucceſsful, 
breaking the Roman legions, and putting their 
cavalry to flight. Bur, at length, Cerealis, by 
his conduct, turned the fate of the day, and 
not only routed the enemy, but took and de- 
ſroyed their camp. This engagement, how- 
ever, was not deciſive ; ſeveral others enſued 
with doubtful ſucceſs. An accommodation, at 
length, determined what arms could not effect. 
Civilis obtained peace for his countrymen, and 
pardon for himſelf; for the Roman empire 


; was, at this time, ſo torn by its own diviſions, 


that the barbarous nations around made incur- 
ſons with impunity, and were ſure of obtaining 
peace, whenever they thought proper to de- 
mand it. 1 12 
During the time of theſe commotions in 
Germany, the Sarmatians, a barbarous nation to 
the north- eaſt of the empire, ſuddenly paſſed 
the river Iſter, and marched into the Roman 
dominions with ſuch celerity and fury, as to de- 
troy ſeveral Farriſons, and an army under che 
command of Fonteius Agrippa. However, 
they were driven back, with ſome ſl aughter, 
by Rubri us Gallus, Veſpaſian'gs lieutenant, into 
their native foreſts ; where ſeveral attempts 
vere made to confine them by garriſons, and 
forts, placed on the confines of thei coun- 
y. But theſe hardy nations, having once 
found the way into the empire, never after de- 
DOT W. 3 
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ſiſted from invading it upon every opportunity] 
till, at length, they over- ran and deftroyed the 
glory of Rome. 

Veſpaſian continued ſome months at Alexa. 
dria, in Egypt, where, it is ſaid, he cured a 
blind and alame man by touching them. Before 
he ſet out for Rome, he gave his ſon Titus the 
command of the army that was to lay ſiege to 
Jeruſalem ; while he himſelf went forward, and 
was met many miles from Rome by all the ſe 
nate, and near half the inhabitants, who gave 
the ſincereſt teſtimonies of their joy, in having 
an emperor of ſuch great and experienced vir- 
tues. Nor did he, in the leaſt, diſappoint t their 
expectations; being equally aſſiduous in re- 
warding merit, and pardoning his adverſaties; 
in reforming the manners of the citizens, and 
ſetting them the beſt example in his own, 

In the mean time, Titus carried on the wat 
againſt the Jews with vigour. This obſtinate 
and infatuated people had long reſolved ta-reſiſt 
the Roman power, vainly hoping to find pro- 
tection from Heaven, which their impieties had 
utterly offended. Their own hiſtorian repre- 
ſents them, as arrived at the higheſt: pitch of 
iniquity z while-famines, earthquakes and pro- 
digies, all conſpired to forewarn their approach- 
ing ruin. Nor was it ſufficient that Heaven and 
earth ſeemed combined againſt them, they,had 


the moſt bitter diſſenſions among then wi 
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and were ſplit into two parties, that robbed and 


deſtroyed each other with impunity, till pil- 
laging and, at the ſame time, boaſting their 
zeal for the religion of their an ceſtors. 
At the head of one of theſe parties was an 
incendiary, whoſe name was John. This fa- 
natic affected ſovereign power, and filled the 
whole city of Jeruſalem, and all the towns 


around, with tumult and pillage. In a ſhort 


time, a new faction aroſe, headed by one Si- 
mon, who gathering together multitudes of 
robbers and murderers, who had fled to the 
mountains, attacked many cities and towns, 
and reduced all Idumea into his power. Jeru- 


falem, at length, became the theatre, in which 


theſe two demagogues began to exerciſe their 
mutual animoſity ; John was poſſeſſed of the 
temple, while Simon was admitted into the 
city ; both equally enraged againſt each other, 
while laughter and devaſtation followed their 
pretenſions> Thus did a city, formerly cele- 


brated for peace an unity, become the ſeat of 


tumult and confuſion. 4 
It was in this miſerable ſituation, that Titus 


came to ſit down before it with his conquering | 


army, and began his operations within about 
lx furlongs of the place. It was at the feaſt of 
the paſſover, when the place was filled with an 
finite multitude of people who had come 
from all parts, to celebrate that great ſolemnity, 
iat Titus undertook to beſiege it. His pte- 
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ſence produced a temporary reconciliationh6: 
tween the contending factions within ſo that 
they unanimouſly reſolved, to oppoſe tbe 
common enemy firſt, and then decide tbeit 
domeſtic quarrels at a more convenient ſenſon. 
Their firſt ſally, which was made with much 
fury and reſolution, put the Romans in great 
diſorder, and obliged them to abandon" their 
camp, and fly to the mountains. However; 
rallying immediately after, the Jews were forced 
back into the city; while Titus, in petſon; 
ſhewed ſurpriſing m of valour-aed-cee- 
duct. N 
Theſe advantages over the Rune only te. 
newed in the beſieged, their deſires of privnte 
vengeance. A tumult enſued in the temple, in 
which ſeveral of both parties were ſlain 3 and 
in this manner, upon every remiſſion from 
without, the factions of John and Simon wo- 


lently raging againſt each other, agreed onh 
in their reſolutioh to defend the city _ ths 


Romans. 
Jeruſalem was fancy fortified by threewalh 
on every ſide except where it was fenced by qeep 
vallies. Titus began by battering down the out- 
ward wall, which, after much fatigue and danger, 
he effected; all the time ſhewing the greateſt 
clemency to the Jews, and offering them repeat- 
ed aſſurances of pardon. But this infatyated 
people refuſed his proferred kindnels with con- 
+ tempt, 
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tempt, and imputed his humanity to his fears, | 


Five days after; Titus broke through the fe> 
cond wall, and; though driven back by the 
beſieged, he recovexed his ground, and made 
preparations for battering the third wall, which 
was their laſt defence. But firſt he ſent in Jo- 
ſephus, their countryman, to exhort them to 
yield, who, uſing all his eloquence to perſuade 
them, was only reviled with ſcoffs and re- 
proaches. The ſiege was now; therefore, cars 
ried on with greater vigour than before; ſeveral 
batteries for engines were raiſed, which were no 
ſooner built, than deſtroyed by the enemy. At 
length, it was reſolved in council, to ſurround 
the whole city with a trench, and thus prevent 
all relief and ſuccours from abroad. This, 
which was quickly executed, ſeemed no way to 
intimidate the Jews. Though famine and 
peſtilence, its "neceſſary attendant, began now 
to make the moſt horrid ravages within the 
walls, yet this deſperate people ſtill reſolved to 


hold out. Though obliged to live upon the 


moſt ſcanty and un wholſome food, though a 
buſhel of corn was fold for ſix hundred crowns, 


caſes, that had long fince'grown putrid, yet 
they were not to be moved: The famine raged 
at laſt to ſuch an exceſs, that # woman of di- 
ſtinction in the tity, boiled ber dn child to 
cat itz ieh hotrid account, hen it came to 
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the ears of Titus, he declared that he would 
bury fo abominable a crime in the ruins of their 
ſtate. He now, therefore, cut down 'all'the 
woods within a conſiderable diſtance of the 
city, and cauſing more batteries to be- raiſed, 
he, at length, battered down the walk, and in 
five days entered the citadel by force. Thus 
reduced to the very verge of ruin, they ſtill de- 
ceived themſelves with abſurd and falſe expets- 
tions, while many falſe prophets deluded the 
multitude, declaring, they ſhould ſoon have 
aſſiſtance from God. The heat of the battle 
was now, therefore, gathered round the inner 
wall of the temple, while the defendant deſ- 
 perately reſiſted from the top. Titus was will- 
ing to ſave this beautiful ſtructur i ebut a ſoldier 
caſting a brand into ſome adjacent buildings, 
the fire communicated to the temple, and, not- 
withſtanding the utmoſt endea vous on both 
ſides, the whole edifice was quickly conſumed. 
The ſight of this in ruins effectually ſerved to 

damp the ardour of the Jews, They now de- 
gan to perceive, that Heaven had forſaken 
them, while their- cries and lamentations ec- 
choed from the adjacent mountains. Even 
thoſe who were almoſt expiring lifted-up their 
dying eyes to bewail the loſs of their: =. 
which they valued more than life itſelf. The moſt 
reſolute, however, ſtill endeavoured to deſend 
the upper and {tronger .. 
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Sion ; but Titus, with his batrering engines, Joon 
made himſelf entire maſter of the place. John 
and Simon were taken from the vaults where 
they had concealed themſelves z the former 


was condemned to perpetual impriſonment, 
and the latter reſerved to grace the congquerer's 


triumph. The — gra 
were put to the ſword, and the city was entirely 
razed by the plough ; fo that, according to our 
Saviour's prophecy, het one ſtone remained 
upon another. Thus, after à ſiege of fix 
months, this noble city was totally deſtroyed, 
having flouriſhed, Ender the peculiar protection 


of Heaven, above two thouſand years. The - 


numbers who periſhed in this 
to Joſephus, —— prov gi million — 


ſouls, and the captives to almoſt an hundred 
thouſand, The temporal ſtate of the Jews 
ended with their city; while the weetched fur- | 
vivors were baniſhed, ahh ad ans. ito 
all parts of 4he world. 

His ſoldiers would have crowned Titus as 
conquerot, but he modefily refuſed the honour, 
alledging, that he was only an inſtrument in 
the hand of Heaven, that manifeſtly declared its 
wrath againſt the Jews. At Rome, however, all 
mens mouths were filled with the praiſes of the 
conqueror, vo had not only ſhewed himſelf an 
excellent, general, but a courageous combatant: | 
his return, therefore, in triumpR. nn. 
122 wit 
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with his father, was marked by all the magni · 
| cence and _ was in the power of men to 

expreſs, All things that were e valuable 
or beautiful among men, were brought to adorn 
this great occaſion, Among the rich ſpoils 
were expoſed vaſt quantities of gold, taken out 
of the temple z but the book of thels Jaw waa 


not the leaſt remarkable among the magnificent 
ever 


rofuſlon. This was the Arit time 
ome ſaw the father and the ſon triumph to- 
gether, A triumphal arch was upon 
this occaſion, on which were deſcribed all the 
viſtories of Titus over the Jews, which remains 
almoſt entire to this very day. V like- 
wiſe built a temple to Peace, wherein were de · 
poſited moſt of the Jewiſh ſpoils z and having 
now calmed all the commotions in of . 
the empire, he ſhut, up the temple of Janus, 
which had been open about five or ſix years, © 
Veſpaſian having thus given ſecurity and 
peace to the empire, reſolved to correct mum 
berleſs abuſes, which had grown up under the 
tyranny of his predeceſſors. To effect this with 
greater eaſe, he joined Titus with him in che 
conſulſhip and tribunitial power 3 and, in ſome 
meaſure, admitted him a partner in all the 
higheſt offices of the ſtate. He began with 
' reſtraining the licentiouſneſs of the army, and 
forcing them back to their priſtine diſcipline. | 
He ordered a young officer to be w_ for 
; « 3 ng 
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being perfurned, . declaring he | had rather he 
had ſtunk of garlick, e military meſs 
ſengers deſiring money to buy ſhoes, he or- 


nes barefoot, He was not leſt irit with re- 
gard to the ſenators and the knights, He turned 
out ſuch as were a di to thelr ſtation, and 
ſupplied thelr places with the moſt worthy men 
he could find, He abridged the proceſſes that 
had been carried to an unreaſonable length in 
the courts of Juſtice, He took care to re-edify 
ſuch parts of the city as had ſuffered in the late 
commotions z particularly the Capitol, which 
had been lately burntz and which he now re- 
ſtored to more than former magnificence, He 
likewiſe built a famous amphitheatre, the ruins 
of which are to this day an evidence of its an+ 
cient eur. The other ruinous cities in the 
empire, alſo ſhared his paternal care; he im- 
proved ſuch as wete declining, adorned others, 
and built many 
he paſt a long reign of clemency and mode- 
ation; ſo that it is ſaid, no man ſuffered by an 
unjuſt or a ſevere decree, during bis adminiſtra» 


wa, 1% | 


vho was treated. with greater rigour than was 
uſual with this em 


«my in Gaul, and had declared himſelf emperoy, 
U 3 — 


Jered them for the future to perform their jour- 


a-new. In ſuch acts as theſe, 


Julius Sabinus ſeems to be the only perſon 


peror. Sabinus, as was juſt 
mentioned before, was commander of a ſmall 
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upon the death of Vitellius, However, his 
army was ſhortly after overcome by Veſpaſian's 
general, and he himſelf compelled to ſeek fafety 
by flight. He for ſome time wandered 
the Roman provinces, without being diſce- 
- vered; but finding the purſuit every day become 
clofer, he was obliged to hide himſelf in a cave, 
in which he remained concealed for no leſs 
than nine years, attended all the time by his 
faithful wife Epponina, who provided proviſions 
for his ſupport by day, and repaired to him in 
the night. However, ſhe was at length di- 
covered in the performance of this pious office, 
and Sabinus was taken priſoner, and carried to 
Rome. Several intercefions were made to the 
| emperor in his behalf; Epponina herſelf ap- 
pearing, with her two children, and imploring 
her huſband's pardon, However, neither her 
tears nor entreaties could prevail; Sabiqus had 
been too dangerous a rival for mercy io that, 
though ſhe and her children wete ſpared, her 
huſband ſuffered by the executioner,” 
But this ſeems to be the only inſtance in 
which he reſented paſt offences. He cauſed the 
daughter of Vitellius, his avowed enemy, to be 
married into a noble family; and he himſelf 

provided her a ſuitable fortune. One of Neto's 
ſervants coming to beg for pardon for having 
once rudely thruſt him out of the palace, and 
Infulting him when in office, ü 
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his revenge by ſerving him juſt in the ſame man- 


ner. When any plot or conſpiracies were 
formed againſt him, he diſdained to puniſh the 
guilty z ſaying, That they deſerved rather his 
contempt for their ignorance, than his refent- 
ment; as they ſeemed to envy him a dignity of 
which he daily experienced the uncaſineſs. 
When he was feriouſly adviſed to beware of 
Metius Pompoſianus, inſt whom there was 
ſtrong cauſe of ſuſpicion, he raiſed him to the 
dignity of conſul; adding, That the time would 
come when he muſt be ſenſible of ſo great a be- 
nefit, 

His liberality towards the encouragement of 
arts agd learning, was not leſs than his cle- 
mency. He ſettled a conſtant falary of an 
hundred thouſand ſeſterces upon the teachers 
of rhetorick. He was particularly fayourable 
to Joſephus, the Jewiſh hiſtorian, Quinctilian, 
the orator, and Pliny, the naturaliſt,” lauriſhed 
in his reign, and were highly eſteemed by the 
emperor. He was no leſs an of 
all other excellencies in art; and invited the 
greateſt maſters and artificers from all parts of 
the world, making them WES: 3 


Yet all his numerous acts of 


magnificence, fore not preſerve his — 
of rapacity and —— | 


. 


from the imputa 
He revived many an e peel of ruin 
o ; 
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and even bought and ſold commodities: hinſelf;- 
in order to encreaſe his fortune. Ho is charged 
with advancing the moſt avaricious governotita 
the provinces, in order to ſhare their plunder un 
their return to Rome, He deſcended to ſome 
very unuſual and diſhonourable impoſts,- even 
to the laying a tax upon urine, When his ſon 
Titus remonſtrated the meanneſs of ſuch a tar, 
Veſpaſian taking a piece of money, demanded. if 
the ſmell offended him; and then added;that 
this very money was produced by urine Buy: 
the avarice of princes is generally a virtue whety 
their own expences are but few. The exchequen 
when Veſpaſian came to the throne, wu ſo 
much exhauſted, that he informed the ſenate. 
that it would require a ſupply of three hundred 
millions (of our money) to re-eſtabliſh the com · 
monwealth. This neceſſity muſt naturally pro» 
duce more numerous and heavy taxations than, 
the empire had hitherto experienced j but while 
the provinces were thus obliged ta contribute 
to the ſupport of his power, he took every pre · 
caution to provide for their ſafety y/ſo-that we 
find but two inſurrections in this rei IIs 

In the fourth year of his reign, Antiochus, 
king of Comagena, holding a private corre»: 


ſpondence with the Parthians, the declared ene · 
mies of Rome, was taken priſoner in Cilicts; 
by Pœtus, the governor, and ſent. bound to 


Rome. But Veſpaſian r 
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all ill treatment towards him, by giving him a 
relidence at Lacedemon, and allowing him are- 
venue ſuitable to his dignity, 


About the ſame time alſo, the Alani, wen. 2 
barous people, inhabiting along the tiver Ta- . 7s. 


nais, abandoned their barren wilds, and invaded 
the kingdom of Media. From thence, paſſing 
like a torrent into Armenia, after great rava- 
ges, they overthrew Tirridates, the king of that 
country, with prodigious ſlaughter. - Titus was 
at length ſent to chaſtiſe their inſolence, and 
relieve a king that was in alliance with Rome, 
However, the barbarians retired at the 
of the Roman army, loaden with plunder be- 
ing, in ſore meaſure compelled to wait a more 
favourable opportunity of renewing their Irs 
ruptions, 

Theſe - incurſions, 1 
tranſient ſtorm, the effects of which were ſoon 
repaired by the emperor's moderation and aſi» 
duity, We are told, that he new formed and 
eſtabliſhed a thouſand nations, which had 
ſcarcely before amounted to two hundred. No 
ptovinces in the empire lay out of his view and 
protection. He had, during his whole rei ys 
a particular regard to Britain his generals, Pe- 
tilius Cerealis, and Julius Frontinus, brought 
the greateſt part of the iſland into ſubjeRion z 
and Agric who ſucceeded ſoon _ com> 


pleated mr ah 


[ 


Such 
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duch long and uninterrupted ſucceſs no way 
encreaſed this emperor's vanity, He ever 


ſeemed averſe to thoſe ſwelling titles which the 


ſenate and people were conſtantly offering him. 
When the king of Parthia, in one of his let- 
ders, ftyled himſelf king of kings, Veſpaſian, in 
his anfwer, only called himſelf fimply Flavius 
Veſpaſian, He was ſo far from attempting to 

hide the meanneſs of his original, that he fre. 
quently mentioned it in company and when 
fome flatterers were for deriving his pedigree 
from Hercules, he deſpiſed and derided the 
meanneſs of their adulation, In this manner, 
having reigned ten years, laved by his fubjefts, 
and deſerving their affection, he was furpriſed 
by an indiſpoſition at Campania, which he at 
once declared would be fatal, crying out, in 
the ſpirit of Paganiſm, # Methinks I am gaing 
# ta be a Gad. Removing from thence ta the 
city, and afterwards ta a country ſeas near 
Reate, he was there taken with a flux, which 


brought him te the laſt extremity. However, 


perceiving his end approach, and juſk gaing td, 
expire, he cried aut, that an emperor ought % 
dic ſtanding z; wherefore, raifing himſelf upon 


ſuſtained him. 


8 He was aman," faysPliny, Kinwhem power 


made no alteration, except in in giving him the 
„nenn 
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He was the ſecond Roman emperor that died a 


natural death; and he was peaccably Fg 
by Titus his ſon, 7 


4 Y - 
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rirvi. the drach Ecennn of kes. | 


Tom being > joyfully Habs as emperor, U. 
cocnichſundlog. a Mete oppoſition from his 4 
brother Domitian, who maintained that he him- 
ſelf was appointed, and that Titus had falſified 
the will, began his reign with the pradtice of 

every virtue that became an emperor and 2 
man. During the life of his father, there had 
been many imputations againſt him, both for 
cruelty, luſt, and prodigality but his exal- 
tation to the throne, he ſeemed entirely to take 
leave of his former vices, and became an en- 
ample of the greateſt moderation and humanity, 
His firſt ſtep towards gaining the affections of 
his ſubjects, was his moderating his x 
and bridlin . * He 
long bead Fr to Agrippa, king 
luke, « woman of the greateſt beauty, and 
refined — But knowing that the 


connection with her was entirely diſagreeable to 


C. 
” 


the people of Rome, he gained u victory over 


W. 


— 
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ing their mutual paſſion, and the many arts ſhe 
uſed to induce him to change his reſolutions, 
He next diſcarded all thoſe, who had been the 


former miniſters of his pleaſures, and forbore | 


to countenance the companions of his looſer 
recreations, though he had formerly taken 
t pains in the ſelection. This moderation, 
added to his juſtice and generoſity, procured 
him the love of all good men, and the a 
lation of The Delight of Mankind; w 
his actions ſeem calculated to enſure, ' 


to uſe every method to increaſe it. He, there- 
fore, took particular care to puniſh all informers, 
falſe witneſſes, and promoters of dilſentipn. 


Thoſe wretches, who had their riſe in oy 0 


licentiouſneſs and impunity of former 
were now become ſo numerous, that .t 
crimes called loudly for puniſhment, Of 5 


therefore, he daily made publi- * 


condemning them to be ſcourged 


public ſtreets; next to be dragged through the g 
theatre, and then to be baniſhed to the uninha- | 
bited parts of the empire, or ſold as faves. 


He exhibited alſo many ſhews, which were 


very ſumptuous and magnificent. He, in one 


day, cauſed five thouſand wild beaſts to be bated 
in the amphitheatre, for the entertainment 


tinued 


i 


nick 


As he came to the throne with all the Freya 
tage of his father's popularity, 'he was reſolved | 


of 
} 


the people, Theſe public rejoicings were Flt 
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tinued for an handred days together z during. 
which, he permitted the people to dictate the 
manner in which they ſhould chuſe to be enter- - 
tained. His courteſy and readineſs ta do good, 
have been celebrated even by chriſtian writers 


his principal rule being, never to ſend any peti- 
tioner diſſatisfied away. One night, reeollecting 


that he had done nothing beneficial to mankind 
the day preceding, he cried out, among his 
friends, I have loſt a day.” A ſentence 


too remarkable not to be univerſally known. 


He was ſo tender of the lives of his ſub- 
jects, that he took upon him the office of pon 
tifex maximus, or high prieſt, to keep his 


hands undefiled with blood. He fo little re- 


carded ſuch as cenſured or abuſed him, that he 
was heard to ſay, When I do nothing worthy. 


« of cenſure, why ſhould I be diſpleaſed at it? 
He was even heard to affirm, that he had ra- 


ther die himſelf than put another to death. 


Learning that two noblemen had conſpired 
. him, he readily forgave them, and the 
next day placing them next himſelf in the the- 


ure, he put the ſwords with which the gladi- 


vors fought into their hands, demanding their 


judgment and approbation, whether they were | 
of ſufficient ſhortneſs, He pardoned his bro- 


ther Domitian in the ſame manner, who had 


actually prepared Va eee 
bellin. 
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© Tn this reign, an irruption of mount Vahid 


did conſiderable damage, overwhelming man 
towns, and ſending its aſhes into countries 


more than an frundred miles diſtance, Upon this 


memorable occaſion, Pliny, the naturaliſt; loſt 
his life ; for being impelled by roo Gagera uri 


| vfity do odlerve the eruption, he Was ſuffocated 


in the flames. There happened alſo about thi 
time a fire at Rome, which cone tire days 
and nights ſucceflively, which was followed dy 
a plague, in which teh thouſand men were bo 
ried ih a day. The however, dd al 
that lay in His power to repair the damage fol- 
tained by the public; and, with reſpect to the 
city, declared that de would rake whe d. 
loſs of that upon himſelf. 

Theſe difaſters were, in ſome din. 
counterbalanced by the ſucceſſes 'in"'Branit, 
under Apricola, This excellent generating 
deen ſent mo that ecuntry towards th Hr 


Expert in quel ling the refractory, and ervlleiny 
thoſe who had formerly ſubmittecl to the Ro- 
Tran power. TheOtdoviees, or imbabfennts of 
North Wales, were the firſt that wave Sodtued. 


Te then made a deſcent upon Mona, er the 


Mand of Angleſey, which furrendtred at dif- 
cretion. Having thus rendered hiniſtiſ maſter 


of the whole country, he took-weyory, method 


to 9 Fo diſcipline to his own army, und co 
« intro- 
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introduce ſome ſhare of politeneſs among thoſe 


whom he had conquered, He exhorted them, 
both by advice and example, to build temples, 
theatres and ſtately houſes, He cauſed the ſons 


of their nobility to be inſtructed in the liberal 


arts; he had them taught the Latin language, 


and induced them to immitate the Roman modes 


of dreſſing and living. Thus, by this 
barbarous people 
manners of their conquerors, and, in ſome ti 
even to outdo them, in all the refinements 


' {caſual pleafure. For che Hoeren in Britain, 


Titus was . che fifteenth time: 


E e 
CE CNS 


— 22 Perceiving his death 
he declared, that, 4 whole courſe 


his life, he knew but of one action which be 


began to aſſume the luxurious 


CHAP. 
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Dow1TIAN, the Twelfth EMrEROn of Rome, 


. - 4440 ts 
AD. 81, Th E love which all ranks of people bore 
to Titus, facilitated the election of fs brother 
Domitian, notwithſtanding the ill opinion mai 
had already conceived of him. His ambirion. 
was already but too well known, and is pride 
ſoon appeared upon his coming to thethrone; 
having been heard to declare, thathe had given 
the empire to his father and brother, atid*ww 
received it again as his due. 

The beginning of his reign was untyerfally 

acceptable to the people, as he appeared 
equally remarkable for his clemency, 1 
and juſtice. He carried his abhorrence of 
elty ſo far, as, at one time, to forbid the lacni- 
ficing of oxen. His liberality was ſuch; that he 
would not accept of the legacies that were left 
him by ſuch as had children of their on. 
His juſtice was ſuch, - that he would fir whole 
days, and reverſe the partial ſentences of the 
ordinary judges. He appeared very careful 
and liberal in repairing the libraries which had 
been burnt, and recovering —_— 
. 
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books as had been loft, ſending purpoſely to 
Alexandria to tranſcribe and correct them. 


But he on began to ſhew the natural defor- 
mity of his mind. Inſtead of cultivating lite 


rature, as his father and brother had done, he 
neglected all kinds of ſtudy, addifting himſelf 
wholly to meaner purſuits, particularly archery 
and gaming. He was fo very expert an archer, 
that he would frequently cauſe one of his ſlaves 
to ſtand. at a great diſtance, with his hand ſpread 
as a mark, and would. ſhoot his arrows with 
ſuch exactneſs, as to ſtick them all berween 
his fingers. He inſtituted three ſorts of con- 
teſts to be obſerved every five years; in muſic, 
horſernanſhip and wreſtling; but at the ſame time 
he baniſhed all philoſGphers and mathematicians 
from Rome. No emperor before him enter- 


nined the people with ſuch. various and expen- 
five ſnowa. During theſe diverſions he diſtri- 


buted great rewards, ſitting as preſident him- 
ſelf, adorned, with a purple robe and crown, 
with the prieſts of Jupiter, and the college of 
Flavian prieſts about him. The: meanneſs of 
his occupations in ſolitude, were a juſt contraſt 
to his exhibitions of public oſtentation. H 
uſually ſpent his hours of retirement in catching 
flies, and ſticking them through with a bod- 
kin; ſo that one of | his ſervants being afked, 


if the emperor were alone; he anſwered, that 
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he had nor ſo much as a fly to bear him com 

any. 1 15.4 077 NATO A, 
L His vices feemed every day to encreaſe with 
the duration of his reign; and as he thus be- 
came more odious to his people, all their mur- 
murs only ſerved to add ſtrength to his ſuſpi- 
cions, and malice to his cruelty. His ungrate- 
ful treatment of Agricola ſeemed: the firſt 
ſymptom of his natural matevolence.. Do- 
mitian was always particularly fond of obtain- 
ing a military reputation, and therefore jealous 
of it in others. He had marched ſome time 
before into Gaul upon a pretended expedition 
againſt the Catti, a people of Germany and, 
without ever ſeeing the enemy, reſolved to have 
the. honour of a triumph upon his return to 
Rome. For that purpoſe he purchaſed a num- 
ber of ſlaves, whom he dreſt in German habus, 
and at the head of this miſerable proceſſion en · 
tered the city amidſt the t acclamations 
and concealed contempt of all his ſubjects. 
The ſucceſſes therefore of Agricola in Britain, 
affected him with an extreme degree of envy. 
This admirable general, who is ſcarce men- 
tioned by any other writer except Tacitus, pur- 
ſued the advantages which he had already ob- 
tained, He ſubdued the Caledonians, and 
overcame Galgacus, the Briziſh chief, at the 
head of thirty thouſand men, and +afterwards 
ſending out a fleet to ſcour the colt, firſt di 

cov 
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covered Great-Britain to be an iſland. He 


likewiſe diſcovered and ſubdued the Orkneys, 
and thus reduced the whole into à civilized 
province of the Roman empire. When the 


| account of theſe ſucceſſes was brought to Do- 


mitian, he received it with a ſeeming pleaſure, 
but real uncaſineſs. He thought . Agricola's 
riſing reputation areproach upon his own inacti- 
vity z and, inſtead of attempting to emulate, he 
reſolved to-ſuppreſs the merit of his ſervices. 
He ordered him therefore the external marks of 
his approbation, and took care that triumphant 
ornaments, ſtatues and other honours ſhould be 
decreed him; but at the ſame time he removed 
him from his command, under a pretence of 
appointing him to the government of Syria. 


By theſe means, Agricola ſurrendered up his 


province to Saluſtius Lucullus, but ſoon found 
that Syria was otherwiſe diſpoled of. Upon 
his return to Rome, which was privately, and 
by night, he was cooly received by the empe- 
ror ; and dying ſome time after in retirement, 
it was ſuppoſed by ſore, that his end was haſt- 
ened by Domitian's direction. 
Domitian ſoon after found the want. of fo 


experienced a commandet, in the many. irrup - 15 


tions of the barbarous nations that ſurrounded 


the empire. The Sarmatians in Europe, joined 
with thoſe of Aſia, made a formidable inva- 
lion, at once deſtroying a whole legion, and a 


& 6 general 
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general of the Romans. The Dacians, under 


the conduct of Decebalus their king, made an 


irruption, and overthrew the Romans in ſeve- 
ral engagements, The contefts now were not 
for the limits of the empire and the banks of 


the Danube, but the provinces themſelves were 


in danger. Loſſes were followed by loſſes, fo 
that every ſeaſon became memorable for ſome 
remarkable overthrow. At laſt, however, the 
ſtate making a vigorous exertion of its internal 
power, the barbarians were repelled partly by 
force, and partly by the aſſiſtance of money, 
which only ſerved to enable them to make fu- 
ture invaſions to greater advantage. But in what- 


ever manner the enemy might have been re- 
pelled, Domitian was reſolved not to loſe the 


honour of a triumph. He returned in 
ſplendor to Rome, and, not contented with thus 
triumphing twice without a victory, he reſolved 
to take the ſurname of Germanicus, for his 
conqueſt over a people with whom he never 
contended. 


In proportion as the ridicule encreaſed againſt 


him, his pride ſeemed every day to demand 


greater homage, He would permit his ſtatues to 
de made only of gold and filver; he aſſumed to 


himſelf divine honours, and ordered that all 
men ſhould treat him with the ſame appellations 
which they gave to the divinity. - His cruelty 
was not behind his arrogance z he cauſed num- 
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bers of the moſt illuſtrious ſenators and others 
to be put to death upon the moſt trifling pre- 
tences. One Xlius Lama was condemned and 


executed only for jeſting, tho* there was nei- 


ther novelty nor poignancy in his humour. 
Cocceanus was murdered only for celebrating 
the nativity of Otho. Pompoſianus ſhared the 
ſame fate, becauſẽ it was foretold by an aſtro- 
loger that he ſhould be emperor. Saluſtius 
Lucullus, his lieutenant in Britain, was deſtroy- 


eld only for having given his own name to a 


new ſort of launces of his own invention. Ju- 
nius Ruſticus died for publiſhing a book, in 
which he commended Thraſea and Priſcus, ewo 
philoſophers, who oppoſed Veſpaſian's coming 
to the throne. 5 


Buch eruelties us theſe, that ſeem ulmoſt 


without a motive, muſt have conſequently pro- 
duced rebellion. Lucius Antonius, governor in 
upper Germany, knowing how much the empe- 
ror was deteſted at home, reſolved upon ſtrik- 
ing for the throne, and accordingly aſſumed 
the enligns of imperial dignity. As he was 
at the head of a formidable army, his ſucceſs 
remained long doubtful'; but a ſudden over- 
flowing of the Rhine, dividing his army, he 


was ſet upon at that juncture by Normandus, - 


the emperor's genoral, and totally couted. The 
news of this victory, we are told, was brought 
to Rome, by ſupernatural means, on the ſame 
day that the battle was fought. Domitian's 
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ſeverity was greatly encreaſed by this ſucceſs, 


of ſhort duration. In order to diſcover thoſe 


who were accomplices with the adverſe party, 
he invented new tortures; ſometimes cutting 
off the hands, at other times chruſting fire 
into the privities of the people whom” he 
ſuſpected of being his enemies. During 
thele ſeverities, he aggravated their guilt by 
hypocriſy, never pronouncing ſentence” with- 


cout a preamble full of gentleneſs and met - 


cy. The night before he crucified the comp- 
troller of his houſhold, he treated him with 
the moſt ſeeming friendſhip, and ordered him 
a diſh of meat from his own table. He ca 
Aretinus Clemens with him in his own litter the 
day he had concluded upon his death. He 


| particularly terrible to the ſenate and nobility, 


the whole body of whom he frequently threat- 
ened to extirpate entirely. At one time, he 
ſurrounded the ſenate houſe with his troops, to 
the great conſternation of the ſenators. At- 
another, he reſolved to amuſe himſelf with 
their terrors in a different manner. Havin 
invited them to a public entertainment, he 
ceived them all very formally at the entrance 
of his palace, and conducted them into a ſpa 
cious hall, hung round with black, and illu- 
minated by a few melancholy lamps, that dif- 
fuſed light, only ſufficient to ſhew the horrors 
of the place. All around were to be ſeen no- 


thing but coffins, with the names of each of the 
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other objects of terror and. inſtruments of exe- 
cution. While the company beheld all theſe pre- 
parations with ſilent agony, ſeveral men, havin 
their bodies blackened, each with a drawn ford 
in one hand, and a flaming torch in the other, 
entered the hall, and danced round them. Af. 
ter ſome time, when the gueſts expected no- 
thing leſs than the moſt inſtam death, well 
knowing Domitian's capricious cruelty, the 
doors were ſet open, and one of the ſervants 
came to inform them, that the emperor gave all 
the company leave to withdraw. 

Theſe cruelties were rendered {till more odi- 
ous by his Juſt and avarice. Frequeatly{ after 
preſiding at an execution, he would retire with 
the lewdeſt proſtitutes, and uſe, the ſame 
baths which they did. His avarice, which was 
the conſequence of his profuſion, had no bounds; 


He ſeized upon the eſtates of all, againſt whom 
he could find the ſmalleſt pretenſions; the molt 


uifling action, or word, againſt the majeſty of 
the prince, was ſufficient to ruin the poſſeſſor, 


He particularly exacted large ſums from the 


rich Jews, who even then began to practiſe the 


arts of peculation, for which they are at pre- 


ſent ſo remarkable. He was excited againſt 


them, not only by avarice, but by jealouſy, 
A prophecy had been long current in the E:ſt, 


that a perſon from the line of David ſhould rule 


the world, Whereupon, this ſuſpicious tyrant, 


ſenators. written upon them, together with 
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willing to evade the prediction, communded 


all che Jews of the lineage of David, to be dill» 


gencly fought out, and put to death, Two 
Chriſtians, grandſons of St. Jude, the apoſtle; 
of that line, were brought before him; but 
finding them poor, and no way ambitious of 
temporal power, he diſmiſſed them, 'conſider- 
ing them as objects too mean for his * 
However, his perſecution of the Chriſtians, 
was more ſevere, than that of any of his prede - 
ceſſors, By his letters and edits they were ba- 
niſhed in ſeveral parts of the empire, and put 
to death with all the tortures of ingenious eru - 
elty. The predi&ions of the Chaldeans and 
aſtrologers alſo, concerning his death, |gave: 
him violent apprehenſions, and kept him in the 


moſt tormenting diſquietude, As he approach» 


ed towards the end of his reign, he would per- 
mit no criminal, or priſoner, to be brought into 
his preſence, till they were bound in ſuch a 
manner, as to be incapable of injuring him, und 
he generally ſecured their chains in his own 
hands. His jealouſies increaſed to that degree, 
that he ordered the gallery in which he walked, 
to be ſet round with a pellucid ſtone, which 
ſerved nz a mirror to reflect the perſons of all 
ſuch as approached him from behind. Every 
omen and prodigy gave him freſh anxiety. 
Aſcleterion, the aſtrologer, was brought before 
him, for publuhing predictions of his —_ 
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As he did not attempt to deny the charge, the 
emperor demanded, if he knew his own för- 
tune? To which the replied, that he 
ſhould be devoured by dogꝭ Upon Which, Do- 
mitian immediately ordered him to be lain, and, 
to fruſtrate his prediction, to be burnt imme- 
diately after. But we are told, that, while 
he was executing, 'a furious tempeſt aroſe, 
which blew down the body, and diſperſed the 
executioners and, in the mean time, the body 
was devoured by dogs, as the aſtrologer had 
ſoretold. An accident like this was « ſufficient 
pretext for the death of hundreds, The laſt 

part of the tyrant's reign was more inſupport 
tle than- any of the preceding. Nero exer- 
ciſed his cruelties without being « ſpectator: 
but @ principal part of the Roman miſerles, 
during this — was to ſee and be ſeen; to 
behold the ſtern air, and fiery viſage of the ty» 
rant, which he had armed againſt bluſhing by 
continued Intemperance, directing the torturet, 


ind maliciouſly plexſed with adding poignance 


to every agony\ 

But a period was ſoon to be put to this mon» 
ſter's cruelty, Rome bad now, 
perience, learned the art of ridding herſelf of 
hee tyrants, A the number of thoſe whom 
he at once carefſed and ſuſpected, was his wife 


Domitia, whom he had taken from /Elius Lama, 


ber former huſband, This woman, however, was 
become 
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become obnoxious to him, for having placed 
her affections upon one Paris, aplayery and he 
reſolved to diſpatch her, with ſeveral others that 
he either hated or ſuſpected. It was the tyrant's 
method to put down the names of all ſuch as he 
intended to deſtroy in his tablets, which he kept 
about him with great circurmſpe&tion, Domitla, 
fortunately, happening to get a ſight of them, 
was ſtruck at finding her own name in the catt« 
logue of thoſe fated to deſtructlen. Sho 
ſhewed the fatal liſt to Norbanus and Petronius, 
preefefts of the Prætorlan banda, who found 
themſelves ſet down j as likewiſe to Stephanus, 
the comptroller of the houſhold, who came into 
the conſpiracy with alacrity, Parthenlus alſo, 
the chief chamberlain, was of the number and 
theſe, after many conſultations, determined, on 
the firſt opportunity, to put their deſign into 
execution; and, at length, fixed upon the 
eighteenth day of September, for the comple: 
tion of their great attempt. Damitian, Whoſe 
death was every day foretold by the aſtrologers, 
who, of conſequence, muſt at laſt be-xight 
in their predictione, was in ſome meaſure 
apprehenſive of that particular day ) and, 4 
he had been ever timorous, ſo was he now mare 
particularly upon his guard, He had for ſome 
time before ſecluded himſelf in the moſt ſeeret 
receſſes of his palace, and at midnight was (6 
affrighted as to leap out of his bed, 9 
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of |1is attendants What hour of the night It was. 
Upon their falſely aſſuring him that it was an 
hour later than that which. he was taught to ap- 
prehend, quite tranſported, as if all danger were 
palt, he prepared to go to the bath. Juſt then, 
betronlus, his chamberlain, came to inform him 
that Stephanus, the comptroller of the houſhold, 
deſiredd to ſpeak to him, upon an affair of the 
utmoſt Importance, The emperor having given 
orders that his attendants ſhould retire, Ste- 
phanus entered with his hand in a ſcarf, which 
he had worn thus for ſome days, the better to 
conceal a dagger, as none were permitted to ap- 
proach the emperor except unarmed, He be- 
gan by giving information of 4 pretended con- 


ſpiracy, and exhibited a paper, in which the | 


particulars were ſpecified, While Domitian 
was reading the contents, with an eager eu- 
fioſity, Stephanus drew his dagger, and ſtruck 


him in the groin. The wound not being mor- 


tal, Domitian caught hold of the aſſuſſin, and 
threw him upon the ground, calling out for 


iſiftance, He demanded alſo his word, that 


was uſually placed under his pillow, and a 
who attended in the apartment, running to 
it, found only the ſeabbard, for Parthenius had 
previouſly removed the blade. The ſtruggle 
with Stephanus {ll continued z Domitian ill 
kept him under, and at one time attempted to 


vreſt the dagger from his hand, at another to 
1 | | 
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tear out his eyes with his fingers. But Par- 
thenius, with his freedman, a gladiator, and two 
ſubaltern officers, now coming in, ran all fu- 
riouſly upon the emperor, and diſpatched him 
with ſeven wounds. In the mean time, ſome 
of the officers of the guard being aldrmed, 
came to his aſliſtance, but too late to ſave him; 
however, they ſlew Stephanus on the ſpot. 

It is almoſt incredible what ſome writers re- 
late concerning Appollonius Tyaneus, who 
was then at Epheſus, This perſon, whom 
ſome call a magician, and ſome a philoſopher, 
but who more probably was nothing more 
than an impoſtor, was, juſt- at the minute 
in which Domitian was ſlain, leQuring in 
one of the public gardens of the city. But 
{topping ſhort, all of à ſudden he cried out, 
«Courage, Stephanus, ſtrike the tyrant,” And 
then, after a pauſe, 4 Rejoice, my friends, the 
« tyrant dies this day; this day do 1 ſay |, the 
very moment in which I kept lence he ful 
« fer'd for his crimes,” 

| However, the demth of ſuch a monſter ſeemed 
to produce more preternatural diſturbances, 
and more predictions, than it deſerved, The 
truth ſeems to be, that a belief in omens and 
prodigies were again becoming prevalent; the 
people were again relapſing into priſtine bar- 

ty i an age of ignorance is ever the proper 
2 tor an harveſt of impoſture. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP XIV. 


Nax vA, the thirteenth Exezrzon of Rom 


* 


W urn it was publicly known that Do · A. D. 98. 


mitian was lain, the joy of the ſenate was ſo 
great, that being aſſembled with the utmoſt 
haſte, they began to load his memory with 
eyery reproach. His ſtatues were commanded 
to be taken down and a decree was made, that 
all his inſcriptions ſhould be eraſed, his name 
ſtruck out of the regiſters of fame, and his fu- 
neral omitted, The people, who now took 
little part in the affairs — government, looked 
on his death with indifference; the foldiers 
alone, whom he had loaded with favours, and 
enriched by \largeſſes, ſincerely regretted their 
bene factor. 
The ſenate, therefore, reſolved to neovide a 
ſucceſſor before the army could have an oppor» 
unity of taking the appointment upon them. 
ſelves and Cocceius Nerva was choſen to the. 
__ the very 11 on which the Wan was 
in. 
Nerva was of In illuſtrious family, as mold. 
ky, by birth « Spaniard, and above ſixty-five; 
years 


| 
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years old when he was called to the throne, 
He was, at that time, the moſt remarkable man 
in Rome, for his virtues, moderation, and his 
reſpect to the laws; and he owed his exaltation 
to the blameleſs conduct of his former life. 
When the ſenate went to pay him their ſub- 
miſſions, he received them with his accuſtomed 
humility, while Arius Antonius, his moſt in- 
timate friend, having embraced him with great 
familiarity, addreſt him in a language very dif- 
ferent from what former emperors were ac- 
cuſtomed to hear. I come,” cried he, © with 
« others, to congratulate, not your for- 
* tune, but that of the Roman empire. You 
i have long eſcaped the malice of your ene- 
« mies, and the cruelty of tyrants. Now, at the 


« decline of life, to be plunged into new trou- 


« bles, and ſurrounding dangers, to be ex- 
« poſed, not only to the hatred of enemies, but 
4 to the dangerous requeſts of friendſhip, is 
« not a ſtate to be wiſh'd for: your enemies 
« will naturally envy y and your friendy, pre- 
« ſuming upon your former favour, if. their 
« ſuits be denied, will become enemies; 6 
« that, you muſt either injure the publie, or 
s loſe their favour,” Such candid advice w 
received with proper gratitude; and, | indeed, 
no emperor ſremed to want ſuch advice more 
than he as the eaſy indulgence: of. _ 
fition made him the prey of his 
ters, 
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However, an exceſs of indulgence. and hu- 


nartity were faults that Rome could eaſily par- 


don, after the cruelties of ſuch an emperor as 


Domitian. Being long accuſtomed to tyranny, 


they regarded Nerva's gentle reign with rap- 
ture, and even gave his imbecility the name of 


benevolence, Upon coming to the throne, he 


ſolemnly ſwore that no ſenator of Rome ſhould 
be put to death by his command, during his 
reign, though they gave never ſo juſt a cauſe. 
This oath he fo religiouſly obſerved, that when 
two ſenators had conſpired his death, he uſed 
no kind of ſeverity againſt them; but ſending 
for them, to let them ſee he was not ignorant 
of their defigns, he carried them with him to 
the public theatre: there preſenting each with 
a dagger, he defired them to ſtrike, as he was 
determined not to ward off the blow, Such 


acts of clemency appeared to the multitude as 


virtues 3 but others ſaw them in a different 
light, and conſidered them as encouragements 
to diſſolution, One of the principal men in 
Rome, was heard to declare, that it was indeed 
« misfortune to live under a prince who con- 
ſidered Innocence as a crimez but a greater 
ſtill, under one who regarded crimes as innocent. 


Having one night invited Veiento, one of Do | 


mitian's moſt vicious favourites, to ſupper, the 
converſation ran upon the vices of Catullus 
Mellalinus, whoſe memory was deteſted for his 

eruelties, 


00 
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cruelties, during the former reign. -iAs each 
of the gueſts mentioned him with horror, 
Nerva was induced to aſk one Maurieus,.'who 
ſat at table, * What do you think, Maurieus, 
« would become of ſuch a man now??? 1] 
think,“ replied Mauricus, pointing to Veients, 
« that he would have been invited e 
« ſupper.” . a 

However true ſuch Grcaſms Se 
Nerva bore them with the utmoſt good hu- 
mour; ever deſirous of being rather loved than 
feared by his ſubjects. He conferred great 
favours, and beſtowed large gifts,” upon his 
particular friends. His liberality was g. e- 
tenſive, that, upon his firſt promotion 46.the 
empire, he was conſtrained to ſell his gold and 
ſilver plate, with his other rich moveables, 40 


enable him to continue his liberalities, Hee 


leaſed the cities of the empire from manyilevere 
impoſitions, which had been laid upon them 
by Veſpaſian : he took off a rigorous: zribyge, 
which had been laid upon carriages, ad - 
ſtored thoſe to their property who had been 
unjuſtly diſpoſſeſt by Domitian. M 


During his ſhort reign he made iet good 


laws. He particularly prohibited the caſtration 
of male children; which had been likewiſe 
condemned by his predeceſſor, but not holy 
removed. He put all thoſe ſlaves to death; who 
oy TY the laſt * an 
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iheir maſters, Ile permitted no ſtatues to b 
erected to honour him, and converted ſuch o 
Domitidn's 4 had been ſpared by the ſenare; 
into money. He ſold many rich \robes; and 
much of the ſplendid furniture of the palace, 
and retrenched ſeveral unreafonable 
at court; At the ſame time; he had ſo little 
regard for money, that when orie of his ſub- 
jets had found a large treaſure, and rte to 
the emperdr how to diſpoſe of it, he received 
for anſwer, that he might /e it: but the finder 
ſtill informing the emperor that it was a for- 
tune too large for à private (perſon, Nerva, 
admiring his N wrote h word, that 
then he might abuſe it; 1 
A life of ſuch generality did mildrieſs; was 
not, however; without its enemies. "Vicus 
Rufus, who had oppoſed him, was riot only 


pardotied; But made his colleague in the con: 


ſulſhip. Calpurnius Craſſus alſo, with ſome 


ochers, formed à dangerous conſpiracy to le- 


troy him; but Nerva would uſe no ſeverity: 
be reſted ſatisfied with baniſhing thoſe' why 


vere culpable, though the ſenate were fer int? 
fitting rhore'rigofons puniſtiments: But the 


moſt darigerous inſutrection againſt his intereſts, 
#25 from the Pteetorian bands; who headed by 


Caſparius Olians, | infiftedupoh revengiag the | 


lite emperor's death, whoſe memory; was ſtill 
dear to them, from his frequent liberalities. 
Vou 11, Y Nerxrva, 
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Nerva, whoſe kindneſs to good men, rendered 
him more obnoxious to the vicious, did all i ws 
his power to ſtop the progreſs of this inſur 
rection; he preſented himſelf to the —— 
ſoldiers, and opening his boſom, deſired them 


to ſtrike there, rather than be guilty of ſo much 


injuſtice. The ſoldiers, however, paid no re · 
gard to his remonſtrances, but ſeiing upon 
Petronius and Parthenius, ſlew them in the 
moſt ignominious manner. Not content wich 
this, they even compelled the emperor to ap- 
prove of their ſedition, and to make a ſpeech 
to the people, in which he thanked 2 
for their fidelity. | | 

So diſagreeable a conſtraint upon, * 
peror's inclinations, was, in the end, attended 
with the moſt happy effects, as it cauſed the 
adoption of Trajan to ſucceed him in the em- 


pire. Nerva perceived that in the preſent tur- 


bulent diſpoſition of the times, he ſtood in need 
of an aſſiſtant in the empire, who might ſhare 
the fatigues of government, and contribute t0 
keep the licentious in awe. For this purpoſe, 
ſetting aſide all his own relations, he fixed upon 


Ulpius Trajan, an utter ſtranger to his family, 


who was then governor in Upper Germany, 
to ſucceed him. Having put his de 
in execution, and. performed the 


| ſolemnities, he inſtantly ſent off ambaſſadors 40 


Cologne, where Trajan then reſided, n 
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his aſſiſtance in puniſhing thoſe from whom he 
had received ſuch an inſult. _ 

The adoption of this admirable man, proved 
ſo great a curb to the licentiouſneſs of the ſol- 
diery, that they continued in perfect obedience 
during the reſt of this reign; and Calperius 
being ſeat to him, was, by his command, either 
baniſhed or put to death. 

The adopting Trajan, was the laſt public act 
of Nerva. In about three months after, hav- 
ing put himſelf in a violent paſſion with one 


Regulus, a ſenator, he was ſeized with a fever, 


of which he ſhortly after died, after a ſhort 
reign of one year, four months, and nine days. 
He was the firſt foreign emperor who reign - 
ed in Rome, and juſtly reputed a prince of great 
generoſity and moderation. He is alſo cele- 
brated for his wiſdom, though with leſs reaſon, 
the greateſt inſtance he gave of it during his 
reign, being in the choice of his ſucceſſor. 
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TrAJan, the fourteenth EMPEROR of Rome. | 
1 

Traant family was originally from! 152 
9 


Italy, but — himſelf was. born in Seville in 
Spain, He very early accompanied his father, 


Y 2 | who 
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who was a general of the Romans, in his expe- 


ditions along the Euphrates and the Rhine; and 


while yet very young, acquired a conſiderable 


reputation for military accompliſhments, He 


enured his body to fatigue; he made lodg 


marches on foot; and laboured to acquire all 
that ſkill in war which was neceſſary for a com 
mander. When he was made general of the 


army in Lower Germany, which was one of the 
moſt conſiderable employments in the empite, 
it made no alteration in his manners or way of 


living, and the commander was ſeen; no way 
differing from the private tribune, except in lily; 


ſuperior wiſdom and virtues. + The great qua- 
lities of his mind were accompanied with all 
the advantages of perſon. His body was ma- 
Jeſtic and vigorons; he was at that middle time 
of life which is happily tempered with the 
warmth of youth, and the caution of age, being 
forty-two years old. To theſe qualities were 
added, a modeſty that ſeemed peculiar to him- 


| ſelf alone; ſo that mankind found a pleaſure in 


praiſing thoſe accompliſhments of which the 
poſſeſſor ſeemed no way conſcious. Upon the 
whole, Trajan is diſtinguiſhed as the greateſt 
and the beſt emperor of Rome. Others might 


have equalled him in war, and ſome might have 
been his rivals in clemency and goodneſs; but 


he ſeems the only prince who united theſe ta- 
lents in the greateſt perfection, and who appear 
| equally 
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equally eren, 


Upon being informed of the death of Nerva, 
to return to Rome, whither he was 


he 
invited by the united entreaties of the ſtate. He 


therefore began his march with a diſcipline that 
was for a long time unknown in the armies of 


the empire. The countries through which 
he paſt, were neither ravaged nor taxed, and he 
entered the city, - not in a triumphant manner, 
though he had deſerved many, but on foot, at- 
tended with the civil officers of the ſtate, and 
followed by his ſoldiers, who marched filently 


forward, with modeſty and reſpe&. 


One of the firſt lectures he received, reſpeR- 


ing his conduct in governing the empire, was 


from Plutarch, the philoſopher, who had the 


bonour of being his maſter. Upon his arrival 
at Rome, he is ſaid to have written him a let- 


ter, to the following purpoſe : Since your 


* merits, and not your importunities, have ad- 
* yanced you to the empire, permit me to con- 


* oratulate your virtues, and my own good 
* fortune, If your future government proves 
* anſwerable to your former worth, I ſhall be 


0 * happy. But if you become worſe for power, 
* yours will be the danger; and mine the igno- 


* miny of your conduct. The errors of the 


pupil will be charged upon his inſtructor. 


e Seneca is reptoached for the enormities of 


* 3 a Nero; 
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the command of your paſſions; and make 
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„Nero; and Socrates and Quintillian have not 
« eſcaped cenſure for the miſconduct of their 
& reſpective ſcholars. But you have it in your 
* power to make me the moſt honoured of 
emen, by continuing what you are. Continue 


virtue the ſcope of all your actions. If you 
follow theſe inſtructions, then will I glory in 
my having preſumed to give themg if you 
e negle what I offer, then will this letter be 
my teſtimony that you have not erred 
« the council and authority of Plutarch.“ I 
have inſerted this letrer, whether genuine or not, 
becauſe it ſeems.to me well written; and a ſtrik- 
ing picture of this greateſt philoſopher” manner 
of addreſſing that beſt of prince. 

It would be tedious, and unneceſſary, to en- 
ter into a detail of this good monarch's labour: 
for the ſtate. His application to buſinefs, his 
moderation to his enemies, his modeſty in exalta- 


tion, his liberality to the deſerving, and his fru- 


gality in his own expences ; theſe have all been 
the ſubject of panegyric among his cotempo- 
raries ; and they continue to be the admiration 
of poſterity. 

Upon giving the prefect of the Pretorian 
bands the ſword, according to cuſtom, he made 
uſe of this remarkable expreſſion, © Take this 
* ſword, and uſe it: if 1 Rave merit, for me; if 
e otherwiſe, againſt me.” After which, he 

95 2 added, 
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added,” That he who gave laws was the Abe 
was bound to obſerve them. 

If he had any failings, they were his lags of 
women; which, however, never hurried him 
beyond the bounds of decency; and his immo- 
derate paſſion for war, to which he had been 
bred up from his childhood. The firſt war he 
was engaged in after his coming to the throne, 
was with the Dacians, who, during the reign of 
Domitian, had committed numberleſs ravages 


upon the provinces of the empire. He therefore 


raiſed a powerful army, and with great expe- 
dition marched into thaſe barbarous countries, 


where he was vigorouſly oppoſed by Decebalus, 
the Dacian king, who for a long time withſtood 
his boldeſt efforts, Arlength, however, being 
conſtrained to come to a general battle, and no 
longer able to protract the war, he was routed 
with great laughter; though not without great 
loſs to the conqueror. The Roman ſoldiers, 
upon this dccaſion, wanting linen to bind up 
their wounds, the emperor tore his own robes to 
ſupply them. This victory compelled the 


enemy to ſue for peace, which they obtained 


upon very diſadvantageous terms; their king 


coming into the Roman camp, and acknow- | 
r 


| 
Pire. | 
Upon Trajan's return, after the WS, tri- 


umphs and tejoicings upon ſuch an occaſion, he 
Y 4 Was 
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was ſurpriſed with an account, that the Da- 
cians had renewed hoſtilities. Decebalus, their 
king, was now, therefore, a ſecond time, ad- 
| judged an enemy to the Roman ſtate, and 
Trajan invaded his dominions with an army 
equal to that with which he had before ſub- 
. dued him. But Decebalus, now grown more 
cautious by his former defeat, uſed every art to 
avoid coming to an engagement. He alſo put 
various ſtratagems in practice, to diſtreſs the 
enemy; and, at one time, Trajan | himſelf 
was in danger of being ſlain or taken. He 
alſo took Longinus, one of the Roman gene- 
rals, priſoner, and threatened to kill him, in 
caſe Trajan refuſed granting him terms of 
peace. But the emperor. replied, That peace 
and war had not their dependance upon the 
ſafety of one ſubject only; wherefore. Longi- 
nus, ſome time after, deſtroyed himſelf by a 


voluntary death. The fate of this general 


ſeemed to give new vigour to Trajan's opera- 


tions. In order to be better enabled to invade 


the enemy's territories at pleaſure, he under- 
took a moſt ſtupendous work, which was no 
leſs than building a bridge acroſs the Danube. 
This amazing ſtructure, which was built over a 
deep, broad and rapid river, conſiſted of more 
than twenty- two arches, an hundred and fiftyfeet 
high. and an hundred and ſeventy broad: the 
ruins of this ſtructure, which remain to this day, 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME, 
new modern architects how far they werd fur - 
paſſed by the ancienta, both in the greatnefs 
and the boldneſs of their deſigns. Upon ſiniſn- 
ing this work, Trajan continued the war with 
great vigour, ſharing with the meaneſt of his 
ſoldiers t he fatigues of the campaign, and con- 
tinually encouraging them to their duty by his 
own example. By theſe means, notwithſtanding 
———kͤĩ 
the inhabitants brave and hardy, he ſubdued 


the whole, and added the kingdom of Dacia, 


4 a province to the Roman empire. 'Deco- 
balus made ſome. attempts to eſcape, but be- 
ing ſurrounded on every fide, he at laſt New 
himſelf, and his head was ſent immediately to 
Rome, to certify his misfortune there. Theſe 
ſucceſſes. ſeemed to advance the empire to a 
greater degree of ſplendour, than it had hi- 
therto acquired. Ambaſſadors were ſeen to 
come from the interior parts of India, to con. 
gratulate Trajan's | ſucceſs, and beſpeale his 
friendſhip. Ac his return to Rome, he entered 
the city in triumph ; and the rejoicings for his 
yictories laſted as ep WE 
twenty days. oy 
Having ow given pegce ond proſperiy 
the empire, Trajan continued his reign; loved, 
honoured; and almoſt adored, by his ſubjeQs. 
He adorned the city with public buildings; he 
ireed it from ſuch men as lived by their oy 
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he entertained perſons of merit with the utmoſt 
familiarity ; and ſo little feared his enemies, 
that he could ſcarcely be induced to ſuppoſe 


that he had any. Being one day told by ſome, 
that his friend and favourite, Sura, was 'falſe 


to him; Trajan, to ſhew how much he relied 


upon his fidelity, went, in his ordinary munner, 
to ſup with him. There he commanded Suri: 
ſurgeon to be brought, whom he ordered to 
take off the hair about his eye brows.- He then 


made the barber ſhave his beard, and aſter 


U. C. 860. 
A. D. 107» 


went unconcerned into the bath as uſual. The 
next day, when Sura's accuſers were 
their obloquy, Trajan informing them hom he 
had ſpent the night, If,“ cried he, Sura 
„ had any deſigns againſt | 1 he then had 
the faireſt opportunity,” 

It had been happy for this great prinoo'me- 
mory, if he had ſhewn equal-clemency to all 
his ſubjects ; but, about the ninth year of his 
reign, he was perſuaded to look upon the 
Chriſtians with a ſuſpicious eye. The extreme 
veneration which he profeſſed for the religion of 
the empire, ſet him ſedulouſly to oppoſe every 
innovation, and the progreſs of chriſtianity ſeem- 
ed to alarm him. A law had ſome time before 


been paſſed, in which all Heteriæ, or ſocieties 
diſſenting fromthe eſtabliſhed religion, were con- 


ſidered as illegal, being reputed nurſeries of im- 


| poſture and ſedition. Under the ſanction of this 


law, 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
law, the Chriſtians were perſecuted in all parts of 
the empire. Great numbers of them were put to 
death, as well by popular tumults as by edicts 
and judicial proceedings. In this perſecution, St. 
Clemens, biſhop of Rome, was condemned to 
be thrown into the ſea, with an anchor about his 
neck; St. Simeon, biſhop of Jeruſalem, at the age 
of a hundred and twenty, was ſcourged and cru- 


cified ; and St. Ignatius, who had a particular 


diſpute with Trajan, at Antioch, was con- 
demned to be thrown to wild beaſts, in the 
amphitheatre at Rome: However, the perſe- 
cution ceaſed after ſome time; for the emperor 
having advice from Pliny, the pro-conſul in Bi- 
thynia, of the innocence and ſimplicity of the 

Chriſtians, and of their inoffenſive and moral 
way of living, he ſuſpended their puniſhments, 
But a total ſtop was put to them upon Tiberi- 
anus, the governor of Paleſtine's, ſending him 
word, That he was wearied out with executing 
the laws againſt the Galileans, who crowded to 
execution in ſuch multitudes, that he was at a 
loſs how to proceed: Upon this information, 
the emperor gave orders, that the Chriſtians 
ſhould not be ſought after; but if any offered 
themſelves, that they ſhould ſuffer. Ia this 
manner the rage of perſecution ceaſed, and the 
emperor found l:ifure to turn the force of his 
arms againſt the Armenians and 
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who now began —_— CC 
Rome. 

While he was employed in theſe un het 
was a dreadful inſurrection of the Jews in all 
parts of the empire. This wretched'pebple,/ 
ſtill infatuated, - and ever expecting ſome fignul 
deliverer, took the advantage of Trajan's ab- 
ſence in the eaſt, to maſſacre all the'Greeks, 


and Romans, which they got into their 


power, without reluctance or merey; This 


rebellion firſt began in Cyrene, a Roman pro- 


vince in Africa; from thence the flame ex- 
tended to Egypt, and next to the iſſand of 
Cyprus. Theſe places, they, in a manner, 


diſpeopled with ungovernable fury. Their dar- 


barities were ſuch, that they ate the fleſh-of 
their enemies, wore their ſkins, ſawed them 
aſunder, caſt them to wild - beaſts, made them 
kill each other, and ſtudied new torments by 
which to deſtroy them. However, theſe cru- 
elties were of no long duration; the governo 
of the reſpective provinces making head 
againſt their tumultuous fury, ſoon treated 
them with a retaliation of cruelty, and put 
them to death, not as human beings, but as 
outrageous peſts to ſociety, As the Jews had 
practiſed their cruelties in Cyprus particularly, 
a law. was publicly enacted, by which it was 
made capital for any ou to ſet _ rate 
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firſt march was into Armenia, the king of 
which country had diſclaimed. all alliance with 
Rome, and received the enſigns of royalty and 
dominion from the monarch of Parthia. How - 
ever, upon the news of Trajan's expedition, 
his fears were ſo great, that he abandoned his 
country to the invader; while the greateſt part 
of his governors and nobility came ſubmiſſively 
to the emperor, acknowledging themſelves his 
ſubjects, and making him the moſt coſtly. pre- 
ſents, Having in this manner taken poſſeſſion 
of the whole country, and gotten the king into 
his power, he marched into the dominions of 
the king of Parthia. There entering the opu- 
lent kingdom of Meſſopotamia, he reduced it 
into the form of a Roman province. From 
thence he went againſt the Parthians, marching 
on foot ad the head of his army; in this man- 


upon the meaneſt ſoldier. His ſucceſſes againſt 
the Parthians were great and numerous. He 
conquered Syria and Chaldea, and took the 
famous city of Babylon. Here, attempting 


enemy, who were reſolved to ſtop his paſ- 
age; but he ſecretly cauſed boats to be made 
upon the adjoining mountains; and _— 

m 


| 


During theſe bloody tranſactions, Trajan - 
was proſecuting his ſucceſſes in the Eaſt. His 


ner crofling rivers, and conforming to all the 
ſeverities of - diſcipline, which were impoſed 


to croſs the Euphrates, he was oppoſed by the 
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them to the water ſide, paſſed his army with 
great expedition, not, however, without great 
ſlaughter on both ſides. From thence he tra- 
verſed large tracts of country, which had never 
before been invaded by a Roman army, and 
ſeemed to take a pleaſure in purſuing the ſame 
march, which Alexander the Great had for- 
merly marked out before him. Having paſſed 
the rapid ſtream of the Tigris, he advanced to 
the city Cteſiphon, which he took and opened 
himſelf a paſſage into Perſia, where he made 
many conqueſts, that were rather | ſplendid 
than ſerviceable. After ſubduing all the. coun- 
try bordering on the Tigris, he marched ſouth 
ward to the Perſian gulph, where he ſubdyeds 
monarch who poſſeſt a conſiderable iſland; 
made by the divided ſtreams of that river. 
Here winter coming on, he was in danger of 
loſing the greateſt part of his army by tb in- 
clemency of the climate and the inzandations 
of the river. He therefore with indefatigable 
pains fitted out a fleet, and ſailing down the Per- 
ſian gulph, entered the Indian ocean, conquer- 
ing even to the Indies, and ſubduing a part 
of them to the Roman empire. He wag pre- 
vented from purſuing further conqueſts in 
this diſtant country, both by the revolt of 
many of the provinces he had already ſub- 
dued, and by the ſcarcity of prouiſione, which 
ſcemed to contradict the reports of the * 
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of the countries he was induced. to invade. 
The inconveniencies of - encreaſing age, alſo 
contributed to damp the ardour of this: en- 
terprize, which at one time he intended to pur- 
ſue to the confines of the earth, Returning 
therefore, along the Perſian gulph, and ſend- 
ing the ſenate a account of all the 
nations he had conquered, the names of which 
alone compoſed a long catalogue, he prepared 
to puniſh thoſe countries which had revolted 
from him. He began- by laying the famous 


ciy of Edefla, in Meſopotamia, in aſhes; and 


in a ſhort ſpace of time, not only retook all 
thoſe places which had before acknowledged 
ſubjection, but conquered many other provin- 
ces, ſo as to make himſelf maſter of the moſt 
fertile kingdoms of all Aſia, In this train of 
ſucceſſes he ſcarce met with a repulſe, except 
before the city Atra, in the deſarts of Arabia. 


W judging chat this was a proper 
— his conqueſts, he reſolved 


to give a maſter to the countries he had ſub- 
dued. With chis reſolution he repaired to the 
city Cteſiphon, in Perſia, and there with great 
ceremony crowned Parthenaſpates, king af 
Parthia, to the great joy of all his ſubjects. 
He eſtabliſhed another king alſo over the 
kingdom of. Albania, near the Caſpian fea. 


Then placing governors and lieutenants in 
other ptovinces, he reſolved to return to his. 


1 capital 
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of his 


TRE HIS Tony pr 
cipital in a more magrtificent man 

predeceſſors Had done before Him. He 
accordingly left Adrian generd of dl" his 
forces in the caſt, and continued hi Journey 
towards Nome, where the moſt mighlieat 
preparations were made for his arrival. Hew- 
ever, he had not got farther than che pro- 
vince bf Cilicia, when he found himſelf too 
weak | to in his uſual} mannen Ne 
therefore ordered himſelf to be carried o ſaip 
board, to the city of Saleueia, where he ied 
of the apoplexy, having been attacked dy that 
diſorder once before. During the time uf his 


indiſpoſition, his wife Plotina conſtantiy 7 


tended near him; and knowing the # 
diſlike to Adrian, it is thought forged the 
will, by which he was to ſuooeed - 

Trajan died in the fixty-third- year vf bi 
age, after a reign of nineteen years, fm 
and fifteen days. How highly he wand 
by his ſubjects appears from chile dan 
ner of bleſſing his fucceſſors, always Wiſt- 
ing chem the fortune of Auguſtus, andthe 
goodneſs of Trajan. Hu military virewes; 


however, upon which he chiefly value@'hin- 


ſelf, produced no real advantage to hie οe 
try, and all his conqueſts diſuppeared, Wen 
the power was withdrawn that en * 
But fill it may be' aſſerted that ce Ro- 
man empire was never ſo large * 
18 a 
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kit it, nor ſo formidable to the reſt of the 
world. Its ſtrength, however, was much im- 
paired ; for being ſpread over ſo. great. in en- 
tent of ee it wanted, that 
principle of patriotiſm to inſpire ity ſubjecta 
h its defence, , Its bulk ſeemed recher . 
tom of Its 8 than its Hahn., | 
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ind of the ſame city where Trajan was born. 


He was to Trajan, and married 'to 
Sabina his grand niece; When Trajan was 


of the ürmy in Merſia, and was ſent by the 


vancement, However, his brother- i -u., who | 
lelired to have an opportunity of cotigratulating | 
Trajan himſelf, ſupplied polled Adrien witea eaviagey 
that broke dawn on the way. Adrian, how- | 
trer, was reſolved to loſe. no time, and pers 
firmed the reſt of the journey on ſhot, This 
ſduity was very. (pleaſing to the 'emperory 
but he diſliked Adrian from ſeveral mote pre- 
rling motives, Hig. kinſman, was gupenſive 
Vou, II. | 2 and 


[ 


idopted to the empire, Adrian, was a tribune- | 
troops to cohgratylate the amperor on hie ad: 


33 


forces in the eaſt, | 


Tur xtetory of 
and involved in debt. Ele was, beſldet, th: 
conflant, capricious and apt to enwy another's 
reputation, Theſe were faults, that in Tis 


jan's opinion could not be compenſated Either 


by his learning of his talent. His rest (Kill 
In the Greek and Latin languages, hls Int 
mate acquaintance with the Jaws of hls coun- 
try, and the philoſophy of the times, Were go 
Iiducements to Trajan, who, * bred him. 
ſelf a ſoldier, defired to have a military man 
to ſucceed him. For this reaſon it way that 
the dying emperor would by no means appoint 
a ſucceſſor z fearful, perhaps, of injuring his 
great reputation, by adopting à perſon ghat 
was unworthy, His death, therefore, was $on- 
cealed for ſome time by Plotina, his wife, 

Adrian had ſounded the inclinations of the 
arty, and found them firm in his 9 15 
They then produced a forged inſtrument,” lm- 
porting that Adrian was adopted to ſuccted in 
the empire. By this artifice he was ele&ted by 
all orders of the ſtate, tho? then abſent from 
Rome, being left at Antioch, as general of the 


1113 Þh. 


Upon Adrian's election, his firſt care,was 
x0 write to the ſenate, excuſing hitmſehf far af 
ſuming the empire without their previous ap- 


| probation; imputing it to the haſty zeal of the 


army, who rightly judged that the ſenate 
* ought not long to remain without an __ 
oY | | : 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME, 
He then began to. purſue a courſe quite op- 
polite to age of le predeceſſor, taking every 
method of decl)ning war, and promoting the 
arts of peace, He was quite ſatisfied with pre- 
ſerving the ancient limits of the empire, and 
emed no. way ambitious of extenſive con» 
quelt, For this reaſan he abandoned all the 
conqueſts which Tralan had made, judg · 
Ing them to be, rather an inconvenience than 
an advantage to the empire. He therefore 
made the river Euphrates the boundary of the 
empire, and placed the legions along its banks 
to prevent the incurſions of the enemy, 
Having thus ſettled the affairs of the eaſt, 
and leaving Severus governor of Syria, he 
took his journey by land to Rome, ſending the 
aſhes of Trajan thither by ſea, Upon his ap- 
proach to the city, he was informed that a 
magnificent triumph was preparing for him; 
but this he modeſtly declined, deſiring that 
theſe honours might be paid to Trajan's me- 
mory, which they had: deſigned for him, In 
conſequence of this command, a moſt ſuperb 
triumph was decreed, in which Trajan's "ow 
was carried as the principal figure in the pro- 
ceſſion, it being remarked that he was the gnl 
man that ever triumphed after he was dead. 
Not content with paying him theſe extraor- 
dinary honours, his aſhes were placed in 2 
golden urn, upon the top of a A an 
- un- 
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hundred and forty feet high. On "thts "Ware 
engraver the 'particulars of all his explotts th 
baſſo reſie vo, a work of great labdu ,, Jin 
which is ſtill remaining mn. 
It was not an caly taſk to appeat with vhy 
luftre, after an emperor'ſo loved and dite 
as Trajan ; notwithſtanding the merits of fis 
ſucceſſor ſeemed in ſome tngaſure to cfdle the 
people for their loſs. Adrian was one” ök the 
molt remarkable of the Roman emperors'fot 
- the variety of his endowments. He was hight 

ſkilful in all the (exerciſes both hs in 
mind. He compoſed with great bedvty,” bo 
in proſe and verſe; he Pad a 
was one of the belt orators of his tithe: He 
was deeply verſed in the mathematics, anthb 
leſs (kilful'in phyſic. ''In drawing ind Pint 
ing, he was equal to the grearelt mutere an 
excellent muſician, and ſong to *ydmiration. 
"Beſides theſe qualifications, he Had un Uſtonilh- 
ing memory; he knew the narney of all fu fo 
diers, tho” never ſo long abſcht.” He cod 
dictate to one, confer with another, an 
himſelf, all at the fame time. He wis temitk 
ably expert in military diſcipline, he was ſtrong 
and very ſkilful in arms, both on horſebaek ani 
on foot, and frequently with his own Þ 
© killed © wild-boars, and even lions, in hom 
N OO 
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MT 
he compli ents. | Upon his firſt Fade 


. ſorgave an jnbinice number of debts due to the 
T7 achequer, remitting the arge arrears to whit 
ide provinges were bale, and byrain the bonds 
aud re iſters ot em in the Ic Forum 
yy He- re uſed. to avg eon Me) eſtates of 
Ih condernned perſons. into Is private i ng but 
3; ordered them to, be, placed in the public 


"my up 2 moderation and rar e 
receiy- 


by pardoning the injuries which 

ed when, be was yet but 8 private man. One 

(ay meeting a perſon who, had formerly 28055 

ebene dee eee 

N. b heap for 1 

peror.“ h ſo great a, veneration or the 

das 0d, was lo,  Farefy] of no t introducing 
perſona, i into it, that 15 told the cap- 

1 5 when he made him a ſena- 
a. hee bf 


w what he then. wed, He was affable to 
his friends, and and  geprle to perſons of meaner 
ſations,z he rebrved. their 3 and vilited 
them in ſickneſs, it being his 5 maxim, 
that he Was.an emperor not own 

- but fot x the benefit of mankind, WP W 
Theſe were his, Fuge which were contraſt- 


el by a ſtrange 17 I or, to ſay the 
truth, he wante 


bis general bee of character without de- 
y ; Viution. 


am made em- 


no. honours in bis gift, equal 


of mind to preſerve 


tt | 


| monltrances, he broke down the bridge ober 
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: lo | 


vain-glorious, , envious and dera@tive,” hal 
and revengeful, inquiſitive into other ehh A. 
fairs, and often induced by ſycophähe | and 


4 


informers to acts of cruelty and injultite”” He 


permitted the revival of the perſecution gailift 


the Chriſtians, and ſhewed many inftarices 6 
u bad dilpoſition, which it was the "whole 
ſtudy of his life to correct or to tonteal, 

But, however Adrian might have beeh, 40 tb 
his private character, his conduct as an Spe 
ror appears moſt admirable, as all his pi ji 
tranſactions. appear dictated by the ſoundett 
policy, and the moſt diſintereſteck Wiſdom. 
He was ſcarce ſettled on the thront, when 
ſeveral of the northern barbarians,” the 'Alani, 
the Sarmatians and the Dacians, begalt do abe 
devaſtations on the empire, Theſe hardy bi- 
tions, who now found the way to conquer, by 
iſſuing from their foreſts, and then Vetifing 


upon the approach of a ſuperior force io op- 


poſe chem. to be truly formidable at 
Rome. Adrian had thoughts of contracting the 


limits of the empire, by giving up ſome of 


the moſt remote and leaſt defenſible proyin- 


ces; but in this he was over-ruled by. hi 
friends, who wrongly imagined that an 


k 


er- 
tenſive frontier would intimidate an ipviding 
enemy. But tho' he complied, with their re- 


the 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 
Danube, which his predeceſſor had built, ſen-. 
ble that the ſame paſſage which was open to 
him, was equally convenient for the e 
of his rous teighbours, 

While he was employed in compelling the 


nations to ſubmiſſion, a conſpiracy was 12 


vered, carried on among four perfons of tc 
ſular dignity at home. ' Theſe had agreed to 
kill him, either while he was 1 ſacrifice, 
or while he was hunting. Their deligns, how- 
ever, were timely diſcovered, and the 8 


ntors put to death, by order of the Pf 
Adrian took great pains to clear himſelf from 


the imputatioa of having had any | hand in thei 
execution; he had ſworn upon his advance 
ment, to put no ſenator to death, and he 80 
declared 1 that the delinqueats died Ace 
permiſſion. But in order entirely to ſu 1 
the murmurs of the people upon this he 
diſtributed large ſums of money among oh 
and called off their attention from this act of 
1 to magnificent ſhows, and the warb 
diverſions of the amphiteatre. 

Having ſtayed a ſhort time at Rome, 10 as 
to ſee that Ni al things were regulated and efty- | 


bliſhed for the ſafety of the public, he pre- 


pared to viſit and take a view of his whole 
empire, It was one of his maxias,” that as 
emperor ought to immitate the ſun, which dif. 
fuſes warinth and vigour over all parts of the 


24 


\ 


| 
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Northumberland, to prevent the incyrſidnsof 
he directed his journey to Spain, where he was 


of Tarragana, he called a meeting of the de- 


many things for the benefit of the nation. 
FHlappening, while he was in Spain, to walk 
in his garden, one of the ſervants" of the 
houſe ran furiouſly at him, with u drawn 
ſword, to kill him; but the emperor warding 
off the blow, and cloſing with him, quickly 
diſarmed him; then delivering him to his 


ture, as in fact he was, a madman. From 
Spain, returning to Rome, he continued there 
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earth. He therefore took with him a ſplendid 
court, and à conſiderable force, and entered 
the province of Gaul, where he made an emo 
meration of all the inhabitants. From Gaul 
he went into Germany, from thence to Hol. 
land, and next paſſed over into Britain. T 
reforming many ahuſes, and reconciling the 
natives to the Romans; for the beiter ſecurity 
of the ſouthern parts of the kingdom dα built 
a wall of wood and earth, extynding from 
the river Eden in Cumberland, to the Tine in 


the Picts, and other barbarobs nations in- che 
north. From Britain, returning through Gaul, 


received with great joy, as being u narive of 
that country. Here, wintering in the city 


puties from all the provinces, and "ordained 


guards, he ordered that he might have a phy- 
ſician to bleed him z conſidering the poor ctea- 


for 
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for ſors time, in order ro prepare for {hisv 
journey into the eaſt, Which vras haſtened bym 
new invaſion of the Parthians. Tias approach 
compelling the enemy to peace, he purſued! ia 
travels without moleſtation. A in Aſia 
Minor, he turned out of his way to viſit the 
famous city of Athens. There he made 3 
conſiderable ſtay, was innitiated into the Eleu- 
ſintan myſteries, which were accounted the moſt 
lacred / in: the pagan mythology, and too upon 
him the-office: ary *archon,) or chief 
of the place. In this place alſo he 
the ſeverity of the Chriſtian pete — 
repreſentation of Granianus, the provoniſul' of 
Alia, who repreſented the people of thut per- 
ſuaſion, as no way culpable. He was "oven 
ſo fat-reconciled? to them; 4 to think of re- 
ceiving Chriſt into the number of the Gods, 
After a | winter's continuance at Athens, he 
went over into Sicily, and with Etna, and 
the other curioſities of the „ KFeturning 
from thence: once more do ame; after a ſhorr 
ſtay, he prepared ſhips, and eroſt over into 
Africar There he ſpent much time in regu- 


lating abuſes, and reforming the government, 


in deciding oontroverſies, and n em 


nificent building. the reſt, he or- 

dered Carthage tb be rebuile ; calling it, after 
his own name, Adrianople. Again returning 
to Rome, where he ſtayed but a very little 
, „ 0 | ; 4 time, 
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time, he travelled a ſecond time into Greece, - 
paſt, over into Aſia Minor, from thence. went 
into Syria, gave laws and inſtructions to gll. 
the neighbouring kings whom he inyited 10 
come and conſult with him; then entered Pa- 
leſtine, Arabia, and Egypt z where he cauſed 
Pompey's. tomb, that had been long n | 
and almoſt covered with ſand, to. be. _— 
and beautified, He alſo gave orders for. the 
rebuilding, of Jeruſalem, which was 
with great expedition, by the aſſiſtance of the 
Jews, who now began to. conceive hopes f 
being reſtored to their long loſt kingdom. But 
theſe expectations only ſerved to! aggrayate 


their calamities; for being incenſed at Ing fri- 


vileges which were granted the pagan, worſhip- 
pers in their new city, they. fell upon all the 
Romans and Chriſtians that were diſperſed 
throughout Judea, and unmercifully, put them 
all to the ſword. In this cruel and deſperate 
undertaking they were chiefly incited by. one 
Barcocab, an impoſtor, who, willing to be 
thought the Meſſiah, or perhaps believing 
himſelf to be fo, declared that he himſelf was 
the ſtar foretold by Balaam, and that he was 
come down, as. a light from heaven · to reſcue 
them from bondage. Adrian was at Athens 
when this dangerous inſurrection began; where- 
Fore ſending a powerful body of men, under 
cht command of Julius Severus, this 1 5 
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obtained' many ſignal, though bloody, victorles 


over the inſurgents. The war was concluded 
in two years, by the demolition of above n 
thouſand of their beſt towns, and the deſtruc- 


tion of near fix hundred thouſand men in battle . 
He then baniſhed all thoſe who remained out 


of Judea; and, by a public decree; forbade any 
to come within view of their native ſoil. This 
infurre&tion"was ſoon after followed by x dans 


gerous irruption of the barbarous nations to 
the northward of the empire j who-emering | 
Media with” great fury, and paſſing "through - 
Armenia, carried their devaſtations as far 
Cappadocia?” Adrian preferring peace, upon 


any terms, to an unproſitable war, bought them 


off by large ſums of money; ſb that they retutn- | 


ed into their native wilds, to enjoy 
their plunder; and meditate freſtv invaſions; 


Adrian having now ſpent” thirceen years i 
travellin throtgh his dominions, and reforms 


ing the of the empire, reſolved; at 
length, to return, and end all his fatigues at 


Rome. Nothing could be more 1 | 


the people than his preſent reſolution, of 


coming to reſide, for the reſt of his days, 


among them: they received him with the 
loudeſt demonſtrations of joy; and, though he 
now began to 


application to the public welfare. His chief 


grow old and unwieldy, he re- 
mitted hot the leaſt of his former aſfiduity unde 
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amuſement was: in converſing With, che mofk 
celebrated men in every art and: ſeience, fre 
quently boaſting, that he thought no kind of 
knowledge inconſiderable, or to be peglefted, 
either in his private or public capacity»; This 
deſire of knowing was laudable, if kept; within 
bounds: but he-ſeemed to;affecu.univerſal, ex- 
cellence ; and even enVled all. who ſpied at 
ta equal reputation in any of the art wich him. 
elf. It is ſaid, that he ordered; Apolloqorus 
the architect, to be put to death, only; far too 
freely remarking, upon ihe errors of] ſonir 
ſiructure eredded from the emperor 'N de 
Howcyer this be, he took great delqht in 
puting among the learned; men, and Ben e 
ſophers who attended him nor. were they Jeſs | 
careful in granting him, that ſuperiority he 
ſeemed ſo eagerly toy affect. -Favarinus; 4mas 
of great reputation in his court fag;philoſophy, 
happening one day to diſpute: xith . him upon 
ſome philoſophical ſubject, acknowledged, him- 
ſelf to be overcome. His friends, blamed him 
For: thus giving up the argumente when the 
might eaſily have purſued it j with ſucceſi. 
G How * replied Favorinus, Wag probe 
My a better courtier than philoſophem would 
+ you have me contend with a man, who is 

4; maſter of tlürty legions ?). Adrian. was ſo 
fond of literary fame, that we, are. told, he 
Wrote his own life, and afterwards gave it 2 
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his ſervants to publiſh under their names. Hut 


whatever might have been bis wealknoſwlin | 


aiming at univerſal reputation; he wn in 0 
part of his reign remiſs, in attending the duties 
of his exalted ſtation. He ordered the k night 
and ſenators never to appear in public but in 
the proper habits of their orders. He forbade 
maſters to kill their ſlaves ; as had been beſuse 
allowed; but ordained that they ſhould be tried 
by the lau enucted againſt capital offencet. A 
law ſo juſt,” had 'he: done nothing more, de 
ſerved to have enſured his reputation with 
poſterity, and to have made him dear to mais 
kind. He ſtin further extended the lonity def 
the laws tõ thoſe unhappy men, who had been 
long thought too mean for jnſtice. If a maſter 
was fotnd/killed' in his houſe; he would not 


allow all iv flaves co be put to the torture, 


formerly: but only baryon rant perceived 
or prevented/the-murder.” - t daes HIT2008 48 

In —— the 
of his time but, at laſt, the duties 
of his ſtation daily encreafiog; and hir own 


ſtrength proportionably upon the decline, he 


reſol ved upon adopting a ſueceſſor, v hoſt me- 


rits might deſerve; and whoſe courage ſecure, | 


his exaltation. After many deliberations, He 
made choice of Lucius: COmmodus, whoſe bo- 
a infirmities rendered him unfit for a truſt 


. Of this, 8 


369 
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Adrian ſeemed ſenſible, declaring, that he re- 
pented of having choſen ſo feeble a. ſucceſſor, 
and ſaying, That he had leaned againſt a mgul-, 
dering wall. However, Commodus ſoon after 
dying, the emperor immediately adopted Mars, 
eus Antoninus, afterwards ſurnamed the Pious; 
but previouſly obliged him to adopt two, others, 
namely, Marcus Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, 
who afterwards ſucceeded to the empire. 
_ While he was thus careful in appointing a 
ſucceſſor, his bodily-infirmities daily encreaſeds 
and, at length, his pains becoming inſupport · 
able, he vehemently deſired that ſome of his 
attendants would diſpatch him. Antoninus, 
however, would by no means permit any of his 
domeſtics to be guilty of ſo great an immpiety, 
but uſed all the arts in his power tg; reconcile 
the emperor to ſuſtain life. At one time he 
produced a woman, who pretended.that'ſhe was 
warned in a dream, that he ſhould recover his 
health; at another, a man was brought from 
Pannonia, who gave him the ſame aſſurancæs. 
Nevertheleſs, Adrian's pains encreaſed every 
day. He frequently cried out, How miſe- 
rable a thing it was to ſeek and nat 
to find it. He engaged one Maſtor, partly 
by threats, and partly hy entreaties; to pro- 
miſe to diſpatch him; but Maſtor, inſtead of 
obeying, conſnlted his on ſafety by flight: 
ſo that, he who was maſter of the lives ** myl- 
lions, 
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lions, was not able to diſpoſe of his own; In 


this deplorable exigence, he reſolved on going 
to Baiæ, where the tortures of his diſeaſes en« 
creaſing, they affected his underdanding, ſo 
that he gave orders for ſeveral perſons to be 


put to death; which Antoninus, according to his 


uſual wiſdom, never meant to obey; Con- 
tinuing, for ſome time, in theſe excruciating 
circumſtances, the emperor was at laſt reſolved 
to obſerve no regimen, often ſaying, That kings 
died merely by the multitude of their phy- 
ficians. This conduct ſerved to haſten that 
death he ſeemed ſo ardently to deſire ; and it 
was probably joy upon its approach which 
dictated the celebrated ſtanzas which are ſo 
well known, — the regericion of e 
he expired T 49 


„ Animula vagula blandula, | 
 Hoſpes comeſque corporis z 
Qus nunc abibis in loca, 


— 


Pallidula rigida nadula  , _ | L 


—— en, Aach 


©. , Thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope, | 


Oh feetiog ſpirit, wandering fire, 
, That long baſt warm'd my tender bes; 
Wik thou no more my frame inſpire? © 
No mored'a pleaſing chearful gueſt ? 
) Whither, ad! whither art cou fring. 
To what dark, undiſcover d ſaore:?? 
i Thon ſeem'ſt all trembling, ſhivering, n 
And wit and humour are ho more. 


In 


Us 
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In this manner died Adrian, in-the-fixty-ſta 
cond year of his age, after a proſperous reign 
of twenty-one years, and eleven months. His 
private character ſrems to be a mixture of vir. 
tues and vices z but. as a prince, perhaps none 
of his predeceſſors ſhewed more wiſdom, or 
ſuch laudable aſſiduity. He was the firſt! em- 
peror who reduced the laws of the-empire into 
one ſtanding code. Government received the 
greateſt ſtability from his councils, aud d tran- 
quility more laſting than could be expected from 
ſuch fierce neighbours abroad, and ſuch ade. 
generate race of citizens at home. 
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ANTOXINUS Pius, the Sixteenth Emetr or of Ron, 


V.C. 891, | Irus Axrontuus, whoin Adrian had 


45.886 appointed for his ſucceſſor, was born in the 
city of Niſmes, in Gaul. His father was a npble- 
man of an antient family, which had enjoyed 
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the higheſt honours of the ſtate. At the time oi w 

his ſucceeding to the throne, he was above fifty. tt 

years old, and had paſſed through many of the t 

moſt important offices of the ſtare with great d 

integrity and e His virtues in private 01 
2 
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life, were no way impaired by exdltation,” a3. 
he ſhewed himſelf one of the moſt excellent 
prinees for juſtice; clemency and modefatlon! 
His morals: were ſo pure, that he was ufd 
compared to Numa, and was ſurnamed the 
Pious, both for his tenderneſs to his predeceſſor 
Adrian, when dying, and his particular attach - 
ment to the religion of his country. x. 
In the beginning of his reign, he made 
it his particular ſtudy, to promote only the 
moſt deſerving to employments ; he mode - 
rated many impoſta and tributes, and com- 
manded that all ſhould be levied without 
partiality or oppreſſion. His liberality was 
ſuch, that he even parted with all his own 
private fortune, in relieving the diſtreſſes of 
the neceſſitous. Againſt which, when Fauſtina, 
the empreſs, ſeemed to remonſtrate, he repre - 
ai her folly, alledging, That as:ſoon as he 
was poſſeſſed of the empire, he quitted all pri- 
vate intereſts z and having nothing of his o 
all belonged: to the public; He 
differently from his predeceſſors with regard to 
travelling, and ſeldom left Rome, 5 
That he was unwilling to burden his ſubj 
with oſtentations and unneteſſary expences. 
this frugal conduct, he was the better enabled 
to ſuppreſs 'all'the inſurrections that happened 
during his relgn, eicher in Britain, in Daeia, 
or in Germany. Thus he was at once ræve- 
Vol. II. Aa reuced 
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renced and loyed by mankind, being accounted 

rather a patron, and father of his ſubjects, 
than a maſter and commander. Ambaſiadors 
were ſent to him from the remoteſt parts of 
Hyreania, Bactria and India, all offering him 
their alliance and friendſhip; ſome deftring him 
to appoint them a king, whom they ſeemed 
proud to obey. He ſhewed not leſs: paternal 
care towards the oppreſſed Chriſtians ;-in whoſe 
favour he declared, That if any ſnould pro- 
ceed to diſturb them, merely upon the account 
of their religion, that ſuch ſhould under the 
fame puniſhment, which was intended _— 
the accuſed. 

This clemency was attended with no. ef 
affability and freedom; but, at the fame time, 
he was upon his guard, that his indulgence to 
his friends, ſhould not tempt them into inſo· 
lence or oppreſſion. He, therefore, toak care, 
that his courtiers ſhould not ſell” their favours, 
nor take any gratuity from their ſuitors. I the 
time of a great famine in Rome, he provided for 
the wants of the people, and maintained vaſt 
numbers with bread and wine all the time of iu 

- continuance. When any of his ſubjects at- 
tempted to inflame him with a paſſion for-mili- 
tary glory, he would anſwer, That he mare 
deſired the preſervation of one ſubje&tz than 
the deſtruction of a thouſand enemies. 
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He was an eminent rewarder of learned men, 
to whom he gave large penſions and great ho- 
nours, drawing them from all parts of the 
world; Among the reſt, he ſent for Apollo- 
nius, the famous ſtoic philoſopher, to inſtruct 
his adopted ſon, Marcus Aurelius, whom he 
had previouſly married to his daughter. Apol- 
lonius being arrived at Rome, the emperor de- 
fired his attendahce ; but the other arrogantly 
anſwered, That it was the ſcholar's duty to wait 
upon the maſter, and not the maſter's-upon the 


{cholar, To this reply, Antoninus only returned 


with a ſmile, That it was ſurpriſing how Apol- 
lonius, who made no difficulty of coming from Greece 
to Rome, ſhould think it ſo hard to walk from one 
part of Rome to anather , and immediately ſent 
Marcus Aurelius to him, While the good em- 
peror was thus employed, in making mankind 
happy, in directing their conduct by his own 
example, or reproving their follies with the 
keeneſs of rebuke, he was ſeized with a vio- 
lent fever at Lorium, a pleaſure-houſe at ſome 
diſtance from Rome ; where, finding him- 
ſelf ſenſibly decdying, he ordered his friends 
and principal officers to attend him. In their 
preſence, he confirmed the adoption of Marcus 
Aurelius, without once naming Lucius Verus, 
who had been joined by Adrian with him in the 
ſucceſſion ; then commanding the golden ſtatue 
of Fortune, which was always in the chamber 
Aaz of 
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of the efnperors, to be removed to that of hu 
ſucceſſor, he expired, in the ſeventy- fifth 
year of his age, after a proſperous reign of 
twenty-two years, and almoſt eight months. 
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Marcus AVREL1vs, otherwiſe called Au roni- 
NUs the PHILosoPHER, the ſeventeenth Eu- 
PEROR of Romsx. . | 
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Tu E death of Antonine was univerſally 
lamented throughout the empire, and his fu- 
neral oration, pronounced, as uſual, by his 
adopted ſon, Marcus Aurelius z who, though 
left ſole ſucceſſor to the throne, took Lucius 
Verus as his aſſociate and equal, in govern- 
ing the ſtate, Thus Rome, for the firſt time, 
ſaw itſelf governed by two ſovereigns, of 
equal power, but of very different merit and 
pretenſions. . Aurelius was the ſon of Annius 
Verus, of an antient and illuſtrious family, 
which claimed its original from Numa. Lucius 
Verus was the ſon of Commodus, who. had 
been adopted by Adrian, but died before he 
ſucceeded to the throne. Aurelius was 48 re- 
markable for his virtues and accomplifhments, 
as his partner in the empire was, for his ungo- 


vernable paſſions and debauched morals. ' The 
| | one 
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one was an example of the greateſt goodneſs and 


wiſdom; the other, of 1 IgNOrances: foth, and 


extravagance. 


The two emperors had been Gm ſettled on 
the throne, when the empire ſeemed attacked. 


on every ſide, from the barbarous nations by 
which it was ſurrounded. The Catti invaded 
Germany and Rhætia, ravaging all with fire 
and ſword; but were, after ſome time, repelled 


by Vitorinus. The Britains likewiſe revolted, 


but were ſuppreſſed by Califurnius. But the 
Parthians, under their king Vologeſus, made 


an irruption ſtill. more dreadful than either of 


the former ; deſtroying the Roman legions in 
Armenia; then entering Syria, and driving 
out the Roman governor, and filling the whole 
country with terror and confuſion. In orderto 
ſtop the progreſs of this barbarous irruption, 
Verus himſelf went in perſon, being accom- 
panied by Aurelius part of the way, who did 
all in his power, both by giving him advice 
and nn. correct or n 
vices, 

However, theſe precautions were fruitleſs" z 
Verus ſoon grew weary: of all reſtraint : he 


neglected every admonition; and, thoughtleſs of 


the urgency of his expedition, plunged himſelf 


into every kind of debauchery. Theſe exceſſes 


brought on a violent fever on his journey, 


which his conſtitution was ſufficiently ſtrung to 


* 
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| Parthian cauntry, and entirely ſubdued it; but 


honours ofa triumph, ſo hardly earned by others. 
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get over: but nothing could correct his viei- 
ous inclinations. Upon his entering Antioch, 
he reſolved to give an indulgence to every 
appetite, without attending to the fatigues of 
war. Here, in one of its ſuburbs, which was 
called Daphne; which, from the ſweetneſs of 
the air, the beauty of its groves, the richneſs of 
its gardens, and the freſhneſs of its fountains, 
ſeemed formed for pleaſure, he rioted in ex- 
ceſſes unknown, even to the voluptuous Greeks; 
leaving all the glory of the field to his lieute- 
nants, who were ſent to repreſs the enemy. 
Theſe, however, fought with great ſucceſs; Su- 
tius Priſcus took Artazata ; Martius put Volo- 
geſus to flight, took Seleucia, plundered and 
burnt Babylon and Cteſiphon, and demoliſhed 
the magnificent palace of the kings of Parthia. 
In a courſe of four years, 'during which the 
war continued, the Romans entered far into the 


upon their return, their army was waſted to leſs 
than half its former number by peſtilence and 
famine. However, this was no impediment'to 
the vanity of Verus, who reſolved to enjoy the 


Wherefore, having appointed a king overthe 

Armenians, and finding the Parthians entirely 

ſubdued, he aſſumed the titles of Armenicus and 

Farthicus; and then returned to Rome, to pat- 

take of a triumph with Aurelius, which he 

' Accord: 
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ſolemnized with. ee 


— the-courle of this expediginn, which 
continued for ſome years, Aurelius was ſedu- 
louſly intent upon diſtributing juſtice and hap» 
pineſs to his ſubjects at home. He firſt apphied 
himſelf to the regulation of public affairs, and 
to the correcting ſuch faults as he found in the 
laws and policy of the ſtate. In this endeavour, 
he ſhewed a ſingular reſpect for the ſenate, often 
permitting them to determine without appeal: 
ſo that the commonwealth ſeemed in a manner 
once more revived under his equitable admini- 
ſtration. Beſides, ſuch was his application to bu- 
ſineſs, that he often employed ten days together 
upon the ſame ſubject, maturely conſidering it 
on all ſides, and ſeldom departing from the ſenate 
houſe till, night coming on, the aſſembly was 
diſmiſſed by the conſul. But while thus gloriouſly 
occupied, he was daily mortified with accounts 
of the enormities of his colleague; being repeat- 
edly aſſured of his vanity, lewdneſs and extrava- 
gance. However, feigning himſelf ignorant of 
theſe exceſſes, he judged marriage to be the beſt 
method of reclaiming him z and therefore ſent 
him his daughter Lucilla, a woman of great 
beauty, whom Verus married at Antioch, But 
even this was found ineffeRual ; Lucilla proved 
of a diſpoſition, very unlike her father; and, in- 
ſtead of correcting her huſband” F 
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only contributed to inflame them; Still, 
Aurelius hoped, that, upon his return; his 
ſence would keep him in awe, and that happi- 
neſs would, at length, be reſtored to che ſtute 
But in this alſo he was diſappointed; His return 
only ſeemed fatal to the empire; for hi arm 
carried back the plague from Parthia, und 
diſſeminated the infection into all the provinces 
through which it paſſed,” 

Nothing could exceed the miſerable Pilar 
empire ſhortly after the return of Verus. In this 
horrid pi&ure was repreſented an emperor, un. 
awed by example, or the calamities — en. 
him, giving way to unheard of debaucherles 
raging peſtilence ſpreading terrot and deſolativn 
| through all parts of the weſtern world';/"edrth- 
quakes, famines, and inundations, ſuch ar had 
never before happened; the products of the 
earth, throughout all Italy, devoured 5 A0. 
cuſts; all the barbarous nations fu 
the empite, the Germans, the Sarmatians: 
Quadl and Marcomanni, raking advantageofits 
various calamities, and making their irfuptions 

even into Italy itſelf. The prieſts doing all they 
could to put a ſtop to the miſeries of The dan, 
by attempting to appeaſe the gods * 
and offering numberleſs ſacrifices celebratin 
all the ſacred rites that had ever been hon in 
Rome; and exhibiting the ſolemnity called 
Lectiſternia, ſeyen days together, 'To K. 
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THE EMPIRE OP ROME. 
the whole, theſe enthuſiaſts, not ſatisfied with 
the impending calamitics, making new, by aſ- 
cribing the diſtreſſes of the ſtate, to the im- 
pieties of the Chriſtians alone; ſo that a 
violent perſecution was ſeen reigning in all 
parts of the empire ; in which Juſtin Martyr, 


St, Polycarp, biſhop of Smyrna, and an infinite 


number of others, ſuffered martyrdom. 
In this ſcene of univerſal tumult, deſolation 


and diſtreſs, there was nothing left but the vir- 
tues and the wiſdom of one man alone to reſtore 
tranquility, and bring back happineſs to the 
empire. Aurelius began his endeavours by 
marching the Marcomanni and Quadi, 
taking Verus with him, who reluctantly left 
the ſenſual delights of Rome for the fatigues of 
a camp. They came up to the Marcomanni 
near the city of Aquileia, and, after a furious 
engagement, routed their whole army: then 
purſuing them acroſs the Alpes, overcame them 
in ſeverab conteſts, and at laſt entirely defeat- 
ing them, returned into Italy without any con- 
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ſiderable loſs. As the winter was far advanced, U.C.922. 
Verus was determined upon going from Aqui- A. D. 169. 


leia to Rome, in which journey he was ſeized 
with an apoplexy which put an end to his life, 
being thirty-nine years old, having reign · 


ed in conjunction with Aurelius nine. Suſpi- 
cion, which ever attends the fate of printes, 
did not fail * t 
caàules. 
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cauſes. Some ſay that he was poiſoned. by the 

empreſs Fauſtina, ſome by his own wife Lu- 
cilla, who was jealous of him for the paſſion. 
he bore his ſiſter Fabia: and others ſtill were 
found to fay that Aurelius, had a hand in it; 
but the number of theſe roparty ought, to de · 
ſtroy their credibility. 16 K 

Aurelius, who had hitherto the fatigues of 
governing not only an empire, but an emperor, 
being now left to himſelf, began to act with 
greater diligence, and more vigour chan ever. 
His firſt care was to marry his daughter Lu- 
Cilla once more to Claudius Pompeianus, a 
man of moderate fortune and humble ſtatian, 
but eminent for his ,' courage and wiſ- 
dom, He then left Rome to finiſh the vu 
againſt the Marcomanni, who, joining with the 
Quadi, the Sarmatians, the Vandals and other 
barbarous nations, renewed hoſtilities, with us 
uſual rage and devaſtation. , They bad ſome 
time before attacked Vindex, prefe&- of -the 
Pretorian bands, and in a — battle near 
the Danube, deſtroyed no leſs than twenty 
thouſand of his men. They even purſued the 
Romans as far as Aquileia, and would have 
taken the city, had not the emperor led his 
troops in perſon to oppoſe them. Aurelius having 
repulſed the enemy, continued his endeavours 
to repreſs. them from future inroads, He 


I laborious undertaking no leſsches 
ve 
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five years, harraſſing theſe barbarous nations, 
ſupporting the moſt dreadful fatigues, and 
ſupplying, by the exceſs: of his courage, the 
defects of a delicate conſtitution. The ſtoice 
philoſophy, in which he was bred, had taught 


him a ſimplicity of living, which ſerved as an 


example to the whole army. The common 
ſoldier could not murmur at any hardſhips he 
was put upon, when he ſaw the emperor himſelf 
every hour undergoing greater auſterities with 
chearful reſignation. By this conduct, Aure- 
lius ſo wearied out the enemy with repeated 
attacks, that he at laſt conſtrained them to ac- 
cept of ſuch terms of peace as he thought fit 
to impoſe, and * ene oy ne e 
Rome. 


gan his uſual endeavours to benefit mankind 
by a farther reformation of the internal policy 
of the ſtate. He ordered that no enquiry 
ſhould be made after the fortune of deceaſed 
perſons who had been dead five years. He 


' moderated the public expences, and leſſened 


the number of ſhows and which were 
exhibited on the amphitheatre. - He particu- 
larly took the poor under his 1 he 
found ſuch pleaſure! in relieving their wants, 
that he conſidered his ability to ſupply the dic- 


tates of his compaſſion, as one of the greateſt 


happineſſes of his life, He laboured inceſſantiy 
to 


ene eee 
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to reflrain the luxuries of the great, be probi . 
bited the uſe of chariots and litters to-perſons 


of inferior ſtation, and endegvoured; by all 


means to correct che lewdneſs and en 
of women. „ ae vey 

But his good endeavours were, ſoon; inter- 
rupted by a renewal of the former war. The 
barbarians no ſooner. perceived his army vith - 
drawn, than they took up arms once moe, 
and renewed their ravages with greater fury 
than before. They had now drawn oyer ta 
their ſide all the nations from Illyricum,, ia 
the furtheſt parts of Gaul, Aurelius, there- 
fore, again ſaw himſelf ſurrounded with dif- 
culties z his army had been waſted hy 
and frequent engagements, and his treaſures 
entirely exhauſted, In order to remedy theſe 
inconyeniencies, he increaſed his army, by in- 
liting faves, gladiators, and the banditti of 
Dalmatia., To raiſe money, he fold all che 
moveables belonging to the empire, and all the 
rich furniture which had been depoſited in the 


cabinets of Adrian. This ſale, which conti- 


nued for two months, produced ſo conſiderable 
a ſum, as to defray all the expences of the war, 
His next effort was to march forward, and croſs 
the. Danube by a bridge of boats. He then 
attacked the enemy, gained ſeveral theo on 
durnt their . houſes and magaz | wha 
and received * — * ach, 
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inconſiderately joined in the invaſion, ” The 
detail of his campaigns is but confuſedly related 


by hiſtorians z one battle, in particular, is men- 


toned, which might have proved fatal, had not 


ſme moſt ſurpriſing accidents interpoſed. 


This engagement was begun by the enemy's 
lingers acfoſs a river, which induced the Ro- 


mans to croſs it, and malce a great ſlaughter of 
thoſe, who attempted to defend its banks on the 


oppoſite fide: The enemy judging they ould” 


be purſued, retired, previouſly leaving ſome bo- 
dies of archers, covered by a ſquadron of horſe, 


to ſkirmiſh with the Romans, as though they 


deſigned to ſtop their progreſs. 
with inconhderate ' valour, 


The Romans, 


lorn hope, purſued-them among = chain of 


barren mountains; where they found rhemſelves 


vnexpectedly blocked vp on every fide, - How- 


ever, they continued fighting, notwithſtanding 
the diſadvantage of the place; but the enemy, | 
prudently declined” engaging, not willing es | 


leave that victory to chance, which they ex- 


i 


peed from delay.” At length, the 'exceflive 
heat of the incloſed firuntion,” the futigurs of 


long employment, together with 4 violent | 
thirſt, totally difheartened the legions, They 


now found, that they could neither fight" nor 


retreat; and that they muſt” run upon teftitin- 
danger, or become à prey to their bürbarsun 
enemies. In this deplorable exigence, white 
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ſorrow and deſpair were their only companions; 
Aurelius ran through their ranks, and in vain 
endeavoured to re-kindle their hopes/and their 
courage. Nothing was heard but groans and 
lamentations: nothing ſeen but marks of terror 
and deſolation. At this dreadful-junRure, and 
juſt as the barbarians were ready to fall upon 
them, we are aſſured, by ſome writers, that 
the ſolemn prayers of a Chriſtian legion which 
was among them, produced ſuch a fall of ruin, 
as inſtantly refreſhed the fainting army. The 
ſoldiers were ſeen holding their mouths and their 
helmets up to Heaven, and receiving the ſhow- 
ers which came ſo w to their jelief, 
The ſame clouds alſo which ſerved for their reſ- 
cue, at the ſame time diſcharged ſuch a tetri- 
ble ſtorm of hail, accompanied with- thunder, 
againſt the enemy, as'aftoniſhed and'confounded 
them, By this unlooked for aid, the Romans 
recovering ſtrength and courage, once more 

turned upon their purſuers, and cut them in 


pieces, 

Such are the circumſtances of ond 
ment, acknowledged by pagan, a well as 
chriſtian writers, only with this difference, that 
the latter aſcribe the victory to their own, the 
former to the prayers/of their 


How- 
ever this be, Aurelius ſeemed ſo ſenſible of 
miraculous aſſiſtance, that he immediately re- 
laxed the perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 


and 
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and wrote to the ſenate in favour of their re- 


gion. | Notwithſtanding this victory, the war 
continued for ſome months longer; but after 


many violent conflicts, the barbarians ſent to 


ſue for peace. The emperor impoſed condi- 
tions upon them, more or leſs ſevere; as he 


found them more or » leſs diſpoſed to revolt; 


being actually reſolved to divide their terri- 
tories into provinces, and ſubject them to the 
Roman empire. However, a freſh\rebellion 
Rn . at 
home. 1 4 
Avidius- Caſſius was: 

moſt favourite generals, and had been chiefly 
inſtrumental in obtaining the Roman ſucceſſes 
in Parthia. His principal merit ſeemed to con- 
iſt in his reſtoring the old diſcipline, and in pre- 
tending a violent regard for the commonwealth 
in its antient form. However, all his ſeernitg 
regard for freedom, was only to ſeize upon the 
liberties of his country for his own aggrandiſe- 
ment. Wherefore, finding his ſoldiers (for he 
vas left with an army in the Eaſt) willing to ſup- 
port his pretenſiona, he himſelf em 
peror in Syria. One of his chief artifices to pro- 


cure popularity was, his giving out, that he s 


deſcended from the famous Caſſius, who had con- 
ſpired againſt Cæſar ʒ and, like him, he ptetended, 


that his aims were for the re · eſtabliſument of the 


commonwealth of Rome. He alſo cauſed it to be 
bs 1 rumoured, 


| 
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rumoured, that Aurelius was dead; andd aſſocted 
By theſe pretences, he united a latge body of 
men under his command, and, in a ſhort time, 
brought all the countries from Syria to mount 
Taurus, under his ſubjection. Theſe; proſpe- 
rous beginnings ſerved. to increaſe the empe- | 
ror's activity, but not his apprefienſions;: He 
prepared to oppoſe him without any marks of 
uneaſineſs for the event; telling hie ſoldiers, 
That he could freely yield up his empire to vi- 
dius, if it ſhould be judged conducive to the 
public good; for, as to his on part, the any 
fruits he had from exaltation, were inceſſunt 
labour and fatigue. © I am ready, cried 
he, © to meet Avidius before the ſenate; and 
« before you; and to yield him up the empire, 
« without the effuſion of blood, or ſtriking'a 
« blow, if it ſhall be thought good for the 
« people. But Avidius will never ſubmit to 
« ſuch a tribunal; he who has been faithleſs40 

his benefactor, can never rely upon any 
man's profeſſions. He will not even incaſe 
of being worſted, rely upon me. And yet. 
« my fellow ſoldiers, my only fear id, und 
« ſpeak it with the greateſt ſincerity; leſt he 
4 ſhould put an end to his own life; or teſt 
« ſome, thinking to do me « ſexvicey* ſhould 
e haſten his death. The greateſt-hope-thatl 
* have, is to prove, a" 


# 
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offences, to make him my 
« friend, even in ſpite of his reluctance ; and 
« to ſnew the world, that civil wars” thern- 
« ſelves cn come to an happy iſſur. In the 
mean time; he, who well knew, that deſperate” 
undertakings, muſt have a ſperdy execution, 
endeavomed to draw over Greece to his aſſiſt. 


it 


ance z but the love which all mankind bore 


the goed emperor, fruſtrated his expectations: 
he was unable ee bring over a ſingle city to 
eſpouſe his-/intereſts; ' This repulſe ſeemed to 
turn the ſcale of his former fortunes. His offi 
cers and ſoldiers began now to regard hit with 
contempt, and at laſt ' flew him, in leſs chan 
four months after having firft revolted. HI 
head was brought to the emperor, who re- 
ceived it with regret; and ordered it an hos 
nourable interment. The reſt of the conſpi- 
rators were treated with great lenity ; ſong 1 
of them were baniſhed, but recalled ſoon after. 
This elemeney was adtnired by ſome, and Gon- 
demned by others; but the emperor little re- 
garded the murmurs or the applauſe of th 
multitude z guided only by the goodnelh of h 
own diſpofition, he did what, to him, ſermed 
nght ; content and happy in ſelf-· approbation. 
When ſome toolc the liberty of blaming his 
conduct, -retfing t Avidius would 
not have been ſo genefous, had he been con- 
queror z the emperor ' replied in this ſublime 
Vol. II. B b manner, 
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manner, I never ſerved the gods ſo ill, 07 
1 reigned ſo irregularly, as to fear Aris 
« could ever be conqueror,”  . 

Though Avidius was no more, yet Avrelive 
was ſenſible that he had ſtill ſome friends re- 
maining, whom he was willing to win over. 
He therefore took a journey into the Eat, 
where, in all places, he at once charmed them | 
with his affability, raiſed their admiration by 
his clemency, inſtructed them by precept, and 
improved them by his example. The better to 
prevent ſuch revolts for the future, he 
That as Avidus was a native of the country 
which he rebelled, no perſon, for the future, 
ſhould command in the place where he wa 
born. In this journey, the empreſs Fauſtina, 
was un y ſeized with a violent diſtem- 
per, and died. She was a woman, whoſe 
wanton life gave great ſcandal to the dighity of 
her ſtation ; however, her paſſive huſband, 
either could not, or, at leaſt, affected not, to 
ſee her enormities; and willingly admitted 1 the 
ill deſerved honours, which the ſenate i impor- 
tunately decreed to her memory, 

In his way to Rome, he viſited Athens, 
were he conferred many honours on the inha- 
bitants, and eſtabliſhed profeſſors in all the 
_ ſciences, with munificent ſalaries for their caſe. 
Upon landing in Italy, he quitted his ſoldier's 
habir, as alſo did all his army z and made his 


entry 
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entry into Rome in the gown which was worn 
in peace. As he had been abſent almaſt eight 
years, he diſtributed, to each citizen eight 
pieces of gold, and remitted all the debts. 


due to the treaſury for ſixty years paſt. At the 
ſame time he nominated his ſon Commodus, 


to ſucceed him in the empire, and made him 


a partner in his triumphal entry. He then re- 


tired for ſome time to à country ſeat into the 
arms of philoſophy, which delighted his mind, 
and guided his conduct: he uſually called ĩt 
his mother, in oppoſition to the court, . which 


he conſidered as his ſtep- mother. He alſo was 


frequently heard to ſay, That the people 
„dere happy whoſe philoſophers were kings, 
« or whoſe kings were philoſophers.” He, in 
fact, was one of the moſt conſiderable men then 
in being z and though he had been born in the 
meaneſt ſtation, his merits, as a writer, would 
have inſured; him immortality, But it was, not 
with him mere ſpeculation, his practice was 
entirely guided by the principles of ſtoiciſm 3 
ſo that his tranquility was ſuch, that he was 
never obſerved to feel any emotion, or to change 
' countenance, either in joy or ſorrow. His c 


maſters were, Appollonius of Chalcis 3 and 


Sextus Cheronenſis, grandſon to the famous 
Plutarch; theſe ſhared his bounty, as likewiſe: 
did all the learned men of his time. He, had 


learned the art of ſo blending liberality with | 
ſas | the 
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the moſt frugal ceconomy, that he ſeemed ra- 
ther the equitable guardian of another's wealth, 
than the poſſeſſor of his own. He was fo ſen- 
fible, that few underſtood the art of giving, 
that he built a temple to the goddeſs hand and 
fided over benefits. 

- In this 'manner, having reſtored proſperity: 
to his ſubjects, and peace to mankind, he ex- 
peed, in the decline of life, to reſt from fu- 
ture toil. But it was his fortune to be ever em- 
ployed. News was brought him, that the 
Scythians, and barbarous nations of the North, 
were again up in arms, and invading the empire 


with furious impetuoſity. He now, therefore, 
once more reſolved, to expoſe his aged perſor 


in the defence of his country, and made ſpeedy 
preparations to oppoſe them. He went to the 
ſenate, for the firſt time, and deſired to have 
money out of the public treaſury, Though ir 
was in his power to take what — he thought 
proper without their conſent, yet he openly 
declared, That emperors had no private pro- 
perty, not ſo much as the palace in which they 
dwelt. The people, whoſe love to the empe- 
ror daily increaſed, finding him making pre- 
parations to leave them, and reſolving to expoſe 
himſelf in adangerous war, aſſembled themſelves 
before his palace, beſeeching him not to depart, 
till he had given them inſtructions for their 
future conduct; ſo that if the Kan 
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him to themſelves, they might, by his aſſiſt- 


ance, continue in the ſame paths of virtue, into 
which he had led them by his example. This 
was a requeſt which the good emperor was 
highly pleaſed in obeying ; he ſpent three whole 
days in giving them ſhort maxims, by which 
they might regulate their lives; and, having 
finiſhed his lectures, departed upon his expedi- 
tion, amidſt the prayers and lamentations of all 


his ſubjects. The particulars of theſe cam- 


paigns are not related by hiſtorians z we can 
only ſay, that he fought ſeveral bloody battles, 
where the victory was always owing to his pru- 


dence, courage, and example. He was con- 


ſtantly at the head of his men, and always in 
places the moſt expoſed to danger. He built 
ſeveral forts, and ſo diſpoſed his garriſons, as 
to keep all his barbarous neighbours in awe. 
It was upon going to open his third campaign, 
that he was ſeized with the plague at Vienna, 
which ſtopped the progreſs of his ſucceſs. No- 
thing,, however, could abate his deſire of be- 
ing beneficial to mankind ; for though his ſub- 
miffion to the will of Providence, made him 
meet the approaches of death with tranquility, 


his fears for the youth and unpromiſing diſpo- | 
ſition of Commodus, his ſon, and ſucceſſdor, 


ſeemed to give him great uneaſineſs, and aggra- 
vated the pains of nature. Struggling with this 
apprehenſion, and fluctuating between hope 
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and fear, he addreſſed his friends and the princi: 
pal officers that were gathered round his bed, 
telling them, That as his ſon was now ; 
to loſe a father, he hoped he ſhould-find many 
fathers in them. That they would dire& his 
youth, and give him ſuch inſtructions as would 
be to the public benefit as well as his own. 
* Make him more particularly ſenſible,“ con- 
u the dying emperor, That not all the 

* riches and honours of this world, are ſufficient 
« to ſatisfy the luxury and ambition of a ty- 
rant; nor are the ſtrongeſt guards and armies 
i able to defend them from the juſt reward 'of 
* their crimes. Aſſure him, that cruel princes 
„ never enjoy a long and peaceful reign ; and 


'* that all. the real delights of power, are re- 


“ ſerved only for thoſe, whoſe clemency and 
** mildneſs have gained the hearts of their peo- 
te ple. It muſt be yours to inform him, that 


.** obedience by conſtraint, is never fincere; 


and that he who would expect fidelity among 


* mankind, muſt gain it from their affections, 
* not their fears. Lay before him the diffi- 


«* culty, and yet the neceſſity, of ſetting bounds 


to his paſſions, as there are none ſet to his 
„ power. Theſe are the truths to which he 
«<. ought ever to attend; by ſteadily inculcating 


& theſe, you will have the ſatisfaction of form- 


cc ing a good prince, and the pleaſure of pay- 


ting my memory the nobleſt of all ſervices, 
| « ſince 
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# ſince you will thus render it immortal.” As 
he was ſpeaking theſe laſt words, he was ſeized 
with a weakneſs which ſtopped his utterance, 
and brought him to his end the day following, 
He died in the fifty-ninth year of his age, 
having reigned nineteen years and ſome days. 

It ſeemed as if the whole glory and proſpe- 
rity of the Roman empire died with Aurelius. 
From hence forward we are to behold a train 
of emperors either vicious or impotent, either 
wilfully guilty, or unable to aſſert the dignity 
of their ſtation, We are to behold an empire, 


grown too great, ſinking by its own weight, 


ſurrounded by — and ſucceſsful ene- 
mies without, and torn by ambitious and 
cruel factions within. The principles of the 


times wholly corrupted ; - philoſophy attempt- 


ing to regulate the minds of .men without the 
aid of religion, and the warmth of patriotiſm 


entirely evaporated, by being diffuſed in too 


wide a circle. We ſhall ſtill farther find the 


people becoming dull, as they grow impotent; 
their hiſtorians cool and ſpiritleſs in the 
intereſting narrations, and-the convulfions of 


the greateſt empire upon earth, deſcrihed in 


childiſh points, or languid prolixity. 
e 
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Cosmos, the eighteenth EMPEROR of Rome. | 


PT. E merits of Aurelius procured: Com- 

modus an caſy acceſſion to the throne. .» He 
was acknowledged emperor, firſt by the army. 
then by the ſenate and people, and ſhortly after 


by all the proyinces. But though he-owed the | 


empire to the adoption of his ſuppoſed tather, - 
many were of opinion, that he was the ſpurious 
iſſuc of a gladiator ; his own conduct afterward, 
and the-wanton character of his mother Fauſti- 
na, having, perhaps, given riſe to the report. 
He was about nineteen years of age when he 
entered upon the empire; his perſon was come- 
ly and robuſt : no man was more expert 
bodily exerciſes than he; he frequently fought 
with gladiators, and always came off victori- 
ous; he threw the javelin, and ſhot from the 
bow with ſuch wonderful expertnelſs, as almoſt 
exceeded credibility. He never miſſed hitting 
and killing the flecteſt animals, though upon 
full ſpeed, and this in any part of their bodies 
he thought fit, He killed, upon a certain oc- 
caſion, an hundred lions let looſe all at once 
upon the emphitheatte. He ſhot birds, flying 

| in 
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in the air, with unerring aim, and cut off the 
heads of an hundred oftriches, in their moſt 


rapid motion, with his arrows headed — 
ſhape of an half moon. 


Banda er for. i and man- | 
kind, if he had cultivated the mental exerciſes - 


with as much attention as thoſe of the body, 


His whole reign is but a tiſſue of wanton». 
neſs and folly, cruelty and injuſtice, rapacity 


and corruption. There is ſo ſtrong a ſimili- 
tude between his conduct, and that of Domi- 
tian, that @ reader mighe be eprev.inagine bs = 
was going over the ſame reign. - 

He was received, upon his entrance into 
Rome, with a tranſport of applauſe from the peo- 


ple, and, for ſome time, he ſhewed himſelf wor- 


thy of their affection. But ſoon the levity of his 
temper, and the corrupt example of his favou- 
rite companions, turned him to the baſeſt, 
meaneſt purſuits. He went with his affociates to 
taverns and brothels; ſpent the day in feaſting, 
and the night in the moſt abominable lux- 
uries, having no leſs than three hundred fe- 
males, and as many males, for deteſtable 
purpoſes. He committed inceſt, as Caligula 


did, with all his ſiſters. He ſometimes went 


about the markets in a frolic, with ſmall wares, 


as a petty chapman ; ſometimes he immitated 


an horſe- courſer; and, at other times, drove 
his own chariot in a ſlave's habit. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe he chiefly promoted reſembled him; 
ſelf, being the companions of his pleaſures, or 
the miniſters of his cruelty. He took little care 
of the government, devolving all the conduct 
of it upon one Perennius, a perſon, chiefly re- 
markable for his avarice and cruelty. In conſe- 
quence of the enormities of this miniſter, a 
conſpiracy was formed againſt Commodus in 
the beginning of his reign, in which his ſiſter Lu- 
cilla, with her huſband Pompeianus, were prin- 
eipally concerned. The perſon employed to 


kill the emperor was one Quintianus, who | 


coming up to him in a dauntleſs manner, - and 


\ holding up his dagger, c cried aut, The ſe- 


nate ſends thee this.” But this uz 
manner of proceeding fruſtrated his aim; for 
one of the guards juſt then ſeizing his arm, pre- 
vented the fatal blow, and he, ſoon after, made 
a diſcovery of all his accomplices. Lucilla, 
Pompeianus and Quintianus were executed ; 
many other perſons, wholly innocent, ſnar̃ed the 
ſame fate; and Perennius proceeded facrificing 
numbers of the ſenate, as pretended accom- 
plices, but in reality with a view of ſeizing upon 
their eſtates and fortunes, Being thus grown ex- 
tremely rich, he began to think of gaining the 


empire for himſelf, and made ſome progreſs in 


the attempt; but his deſign becoming appa- 
rent, Commodus ſeemed to rouze from his 


e and ordered both him and his ſons, 


who 
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who had been ſent to draw the hr tt: ATE 
volt, for immediate execution. 
Two conſpiracies, thus diſcovered and =_ 
niſhed; only ſerved to render the emperor ſtill 
more cruel and ſuſpicious, and theſe cruelties 
begot new revolts- One Maternus, at the 
head of a numerous banditti, waſted Spain and 
Gaul, and reſolved to attempt the empire itſelf. 
In order to effect this, upon a certain feſtival 
he ordered ſome of his ſoldiers to mix with the 
' emperor's guards, and then aſſaſſinate him. 
But his own party, in hopes of advantage, bo- | 
trayed their employer, 'and he was executed, \ 
with many others, ſoon after. It was about | 
this time alſo, that Cleander, the emperor's 
chief favourite, fell a ſacrifice to the indig- 
nation of the populace, for his haughty carriage 
towards them.” Another favourite, whoſe name 
was Julian, was put to death by the emperor's 
command; and ſhortly after a third (for this 
vicious prince could not reign without a fa- 
vourite) who was called Regilhus, was exe - 
cuted in the ſame manner. To theſe ſucceeded 
the murder of his wife Criſpina, and his fa- 
ther's couſin german, Fauſtina, and numberleſs 
others, whoſe virtues, or fortunes, rendered 
them obnoxious to his capricious cruelty. If any 
perſon deſired to be revenged on an enemy, by 
bargaining with Commodus for a ſum of mo- 
ney, he was permitted to deſtroy him in ſuch 


3 manner 


manner as he thought proper. He commanded 
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a perſon to be caſt to the wild beaſts, for read- 
ing the life of Caligula in Suetonius. He com- 
manded another to be thrown into a 


fufnace, for accidentally over-heating his bath. 


He would ſometimes, in a good humour, cut 
off mens noſes, under a pretence of ſhaving 
their beards; and was himſelf fo jealous of all 
mankind, that he was obliged to be om 
barber. 

In the midſt of theſe cruelties his 8 
ver forſook him. Inſtead of being content with 
numberleſs titles, which his flattering ſenate 
were daily offering, he was rather willing to aſ- 
ſume ſuch as were moſt agreeable to himſelf. He, 
at one time, commanded himſelf to be ſtyled, 
Hercules, the ſon of Jupiter; and, the better 
to immitate that hero, he carried a club, and 
dreſſed himſelf in a lion's ſæin. But to drive the 
immitation as far as poſſible, and that he might 
appear to deſtroy giants and monſters, a the 
former had done, he dreſſed up ſeveral poor 
men and cripples, which were found begging in 
the ſtreets, like monſters, giving them ſponges 
to throw at him inſtead of ſtones, and falling fu- 
riouſly among them with his club, he deſtroyed 
them all. When tired of the Herculean habit, 
he aſſumed that of an Amazon. He, at laſt, 


became ſo abandoned as to forſake his palace, 


and live in a INT z and, ſatiated * 
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all his former titles, he aſſumed the name of a p 


famous gladiator. 


During theſe deplorable irregularities, the 
barbarians on the frontiers of the empire 


nants were ſucceſsful againſt the Bricains, the 
Moors, the Dacians, the Germans and Panno- 
nians, yet the empire was daily declining, ſince 
their numbers ſeemed to increaſe by defeat, fo 
that neither treaties could bind, nor victories 
repel them, In the mean time, the emperor's: 
actions were become ſo odious to all mankind, 
and ſo contemptible to the citizens of Rome, 
that his death was ardently deſired by all. At 
length, upon the feaſt of Janus, reſolving to 
fence naked before the people, as a common 


r 


chamberlain, and Marcia, a concubine, of whom 
he always appeared exceſſively fond. Their ad- 


, 
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of incenſing him againſt them, and inciting him 
to reſolve upon their deſtruction. It was hig 
method, as well as Domitian's, to put down the 
names of all ſuch as he intended to put to death, 


However, at this time, happening to place 
It upon his bed, while he was bathing in an- 


whom 


were 
daily gaining ground; and though his lieute- 


gladiator, three of his friends remonſtrated to 
him upon the indecency of ſuch a behaviour. 
Theſe were Lætius, his general, Electus, his. 


vice was attended with no other effect, than that 
\ 


in a roll, which he carefully kept 1 him. 


other room, it was taken up by a little boy, 
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whom he paſſionately loved, who, playing with 
it for ſome time, brought it to Marcia, who 
was inſtantly alarmed at ' the contents. She 
immediately diſcovered it to Lætus and Electus, 
who perceiving their dangerous ſituation, in- 
ſtantly reſolved the tyrant's death. After ſome 
deliberation, it was agreed upon to diſpatch 
him by poiſon. In conſequence of thisg's 
draught, probably opium, was adminiſteredito 
him by the hands of Marcia, which beginning 
to operate, caſt him into a heavy lumber. In 
order to conceal. the fact, ſhe immediately 
cauſed the company to retire, under pretence of 
allowing him reſt z but finding him awake foon 
after, and taken with a violent vomiting! ſhe 
was greatly alarmed with fears of his recovery. 
In this exigence, conſulting with the reſt of the 
conſpirators, ſhe. haſtily introduced a young 
man, called Narciſſus, and ſhewing him his 
own name, among the number of thoſe whom 
Commodus had deſtined to deſtruction,, ſhe 
prevailed upon him to aſſiſt in diſpatching him, 
He boldly undertook the dangerous taſk; .o 
that the emperor was, ſoon ſtrangled by their 
united efforts, In this manner died Commodus, 
in the thirty-firſt year of his age, aftef an im- 
pious reign of twelve years and nine months! 
and, as if the example was given by him few 
of hiv ſucceſſors eſcaped a violent dea. 
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Paving, the nineteenth Emyanon of Roms, 


Tat geren 


CIR was aſſaſſinated were ſuch, that few 
were at that time, acquainted with the, real 
circumſtances of his death. His body was 
wrapped up as a bale of uſeleſs furniture, and 
carried 2: rt the guards, moſt of which were 
either drunk or ſleeping. 

But previous to their aſſaſſination, the conſyl. 
rators had fixed upon a ſucceſſor, This was Hel · 
vius Pertinax, whoſe. virtues and courage render · 
ed him 2 of the moſt exalted ſtation, This 
extraofdin had paſſed thro! man 
changes of — e way aw gr" the 0 ſon 
l AMliug, who 
only gave him ſo much learning as to qualify 
him for keeping a little ſhop in the city, He 
then became a ſchool-maſter, afterwards ſtudl · 
ed the law, and after that became a ſoldier in 
which ſtation his; behaviour was ſuch, av to 
be ſoon made captain of à cohort aguinſt the 
Parthians, Belag thus introduced to army, he | 
went through the uſual gradations of military © 


prefer. 
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preferment in Britain, and Meſia, until he bes 
came the commander of a legion under Aute« 
livs. In this ſtation he performed ſuch excel 
lent ſervices againſt the barbarians, that he was 
made conſul, and ſucceſfively governor of Da- 
ela, Syria and Aſia Minor. In the reign» of 
Commodus he was baniſhed, ſoon after te» 
called, and ſent. into Hritaln to od * 
abuſes of the army. In this employment 
uſual RY ——4 atten * 15 1 ho 
wai © y ſedltlon among 'thi 
and Fi for dead among many others that = 
lain, However, he got over this dunger, 
verely r the mutineers, and e 
regularity and diſcipline among the trees, d 
was ſent to command, From thenee be was 
removed into Africa, where the ſeditlon of the 
ſoldiers had like to have been as fatal to him as 
in his former government. Removing” 
Africa, and fatigued with an active life, he 
betook himſelf to retirement; but Cmmodus, 
willing to keep him Mill in view, made fim 
-preefet of the city; which employment he 
filled, when the conſpirators fixed upon Rim; as 
the propereſt perſon to ſucceed to the empire; 

. His being advanced by Commoedus only 
ſerved to increaſe his fears of falling as an ob- 
je& of his ſuſpicions, when, therefore, the, 
conſpirators repaired to his houſe by tight, he 


| conſidered their arrival as a command from the 


2 emperor 
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his apartment, | Pertinax, "without: any” 

fear, erled out, That for many days he had 
end his Ne In that manner, wars 
gering that the emperor 
However, he was not a little 


ſurpriſed when in» 


ing wrongly urged to of the empire, 
at alt, eomplled with their offer. 1 
Being © carvied to the carp; Perdnam was 

| prochalmed vmperer, ſaon after the eltiwens and 
ſenate eonferned 1 thelr Joy for the eleftion of 


for the dea of the former. They pronounced 
Commodus a parricide 1 an enemy to the 
his all'mankindy und commanded, 
that his edattv Would rot upon ndunghMt; | In 
the mean time, they ſaluted Pertinax as em- 
peror and Owfar, with numerous acelamatidng, 
and chearfally took the oarhs of obedience. 
The provinces ſoon after followed the example 
of Rome, ſo that he began his reign witk Uni. 
verſa} ſatisfuction to the whole empire, 


in the ff year of his age. 
Nothing could exceed the juſtice and wiſdom 


of this monare d reigh, the ſhort time it conti- 
nued. He puniſtted all thoſe who Rad ere 


Vv 


ill got poſſeſnons to public uſes. He attempted 
to reſtraim the licentiouſneſt of the Preerorian 


Vail | Ce - bahds, 


10 


emperor for his death. Upon Latus — | 


had deferred jt {6 long. 
formed of the real eauſe of thelr viſit ; and bye 


thelr naw fovereign being ſearce equal te that. 


the late emperor, and diſpoſed of his 
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bande, and put a ſtop to the injuries. and; inſo 
lencies they committed againſt the people. He = 


bold moſt of the bufſoons and jeſters of, Cam- 


modus as ſlaves z particularly ſuch au had b 
ſcene names, He continually . frequetitetl! the 
ſenate as often as it ſate, and never refuſedan 
audience, even to the meaneſt of the peaple. 
His ſucceſs. in fareign affairs was equal to his 
internal policy. * When the barbarous Nations 
abroad had certain intelligence that he wanent» 
peror, they immediately laid down theſt arme, 
well knowing the oppoſition they were togte 
pect from ſo experienced a comander. . 
great error was avarice, and that, in ſome 
meaſure, ſerved to haſten his ruin. 00 
The Pratorian ſoldiers, whoſe manners d 
had attempted to reform, having been 
corrupted by the indulgence and profuſion 
their former monarch, began to hate him for 
the parſimony and diſcipline he had introduced 
among them. They - therefore-reſalved tod 
throne him ; and, for that purpoſe, declared 
Maternus, an ancient. ſenator, emperot, a 
endeavoured to carry him to che camp N ꝑto: 
claim him. Maternus, however, was too quſt to 
the merits of Pertinax, and too faithful a ſub 
ject, to concur in their ſeditious deſigns wheres 
fore, eſcaping out of their hands, he find, f 
to the emperor, and then out of the city. They 
then nominated. ane Falco, another mo 
* | 3 W 
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whom the ſenate would have ordered for eu. 
cution, had not Pertinax 
clared, That, during We NN 
ſuffer denn. 2 Mons een, 

The Prætorian ſoldiers then n 


mouſly not to uſe any ſeeret conſpiracies, or pri · 


vate contrivances, but boldly to ſeize upon the 
emperor and empire at once. They accordingly, 
in a tumultuous manner, marched through the 
{treets-of Rome, and entered the palace with» 


out oppoſition. Such wag the terror of their 


approach, that the greatoſt part of the empe · 
ror's attendants forſook him; Lune thoſe who” 
remained, earneſtly intreated him to fly to the 


body of the people, and intereſt them in hie 


defence; However, he rejected their advice, 
declaring, That it was unworthy his imperial 
dignity, and all his paſt actions, to ſave him« 
ſelf by flight. Having thus reſolved do face 
the rebels, he had ſome hopes, that his pre- 
ſence alone, would terrify and confound them. 
But what could his former virtues, or the digs 
nity of command, avail againſt a tumultyous 


rabble, nurſed up in vice, and miniſtersof forpet. 
tyranny? One Thavſias, a Tungrian, ſtruck 


him with his launce on the breaſt, crying out, 


The ſoldiers ſeyd y ou chis.“ Pertinax 8d 


ing all was over, 7 his head with his 


robe, and ſunk) down; - mangled with a twilth.. | 


tude of waunds, which he received from vatiouy 


Ce: 8 888 | 


h⁰ d, 


| 
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* 
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Thus, after a reign 


That they would fell, the 0 ! o * 
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aſſaſſins, Electus, and ſome more of his ur- 


tendants, who attempted to defend him, were 


alſo Nain : his ſon and daughter only elfe 

who happened to be lodged out of the 

of three months, Partinax 
fell a ſacrifice to the licentious fury of the Pra- 


torian army. From the number of his adven- 


tures, he was called the Tennis-ball of Fottune, 
and certainly no man ever ted ſuch a 
mv ram: 7 fo amel a _ 
racter. | 


E % Re ng 


'Divavo JuLiAn, the Twentieth ruries o« 


Roms. 9 45 my 
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2 Ta E foldiers having O'S” this 10 
rage, retired with great precipitariofi, "and 
getting out of the city to the reſt of their com-- 
panions, expeditiouſly fortified their camp, ex- 
petting to be attacked by the citizens. vo 
days having paſſed without any dem t of 
the kind, they became more infolent y and, 
willing to make uſt of the power of which they 
found themſelves poſſeſſed, made e 


would purchaſe it at the higheſt price. In con- 


&quence of this proclamation, £ odious and 
unjuſt, 


. 
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unjuſt, only two bidders were found z namely. 


Sulpician and Didius. The former, a conſu - 


lar perſon, prefect of the city, and ſon-inzlaw 
to the late emperor Pertinax. The latter, 'a 


conſular perſon likewiſe, a greae lawyer, 44 
the wealthieſt man in the city. He was ſitting 


with ſome friends at dinner when the procla- 
charmed 
N 


mation wes publiſhed ; and ns 
with the proſpect of unbounded 
diately roſe from e cable, and n 
camp. Sulpician was got there before him; 


but as he had rather promiſes, than treaſure, to 
beſtow, the. offers of Didius, who | produced 


immenſe ſums of ready money, ROS 
was received. into the camp by a ladder 
they inſtantly ſwore to obey him as 
From the camp he was attended by Jus ne 
electots into the city ; the whole body of his 
guards, which conſiſted of ten thouſand 


preſent in Avery laconic ſpeech. Father; Fae | 
1 aw the fitteft ptr ſon you cun 


want an eme, 


cbuſe. But even this) ſhore as it ſeems, was wnne | 
erſſary, ſince the ſenate had it not in their power * 


we We His h being 
n * 
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backed by the army, to whom he bad Ren 

about a million of our money, ſucceeded; Nhe 

choice of the ſoldiers was confirmed 'by-the {6- 

nate, and Didius was ack emperor, 

now in the fifry-ſeventh year of his ag e 

It ſhould ſeem by this weak'monureh's&69- 

duct, when ſeated on the thtone; that de 

thought the government of an empire tuther a 

pleaſure, than a toil. Inſtead of 

gain the hearts of his ſubjects, he gave hivnſelf 

up to caſe and inactivity, utterly regardleſs of 

_ the duties of his ſtation. He was mild and 

| gentle indeed, neither injuring any, nor expeR- 

ing to be injured. But that avarice, by eh 

he became oppulent, {till followed him in 

exaltation; ſo that the very ſoldiers who elected 

kim, ſoon began to deteſt him for thoſe quali- 

ries, ſo very oppoſite to a'military' chutucter. 

The people alſo, againſt whoſe conſent he . 

"choſen, were not leſs inimical. Whenever he 

"iſſued from his palace, they openly poured forth 

their imprecations againſt him, "crying "dt, 

That he was a thief, and had ftolen the-ettipite. 

Didius, however, in the true ſpirit df a trader, 

| JOE bore it all, ſometimes beckoning them, 

"with ſmiles, to, approach him, and teſtifying 
his regard by every kind of ſubmiſſon. 

While Didius was thos contemptusufly 
J treated at home, two valiant general, in dif- 

afcrent parts of the empire, diſchiimed his au- 

P vob 
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thority,..and boldly reſolved to, ſtrike. a the 
throne for themſelves,  Thele,were, Peſcennius 


Niger, gavcraor of LARS and Septimiug Se- 


verus, .. commander of the German legians. 
Niger was. beloved. by the people for his le. 
mency and valour ; and the report af his, pro- 
poſing Pertinax fot his model, and reſolving to 
revenge his death, gained him uaiverſal eſteem 
among the people. Being thus apprized of 
their inchaations, he caſily induced his ar 

in Syria to prpelaim him emperor; and, his ti 
was, ſhorty after, ac by, Al 1 
kings. and , 
ambaſſadors 40, him as their lawful prince. .The 
pleaſure of thus being treated as a monarch, 
ſome, meaſure, getarded his endeavours to 
cure his, title. Entirely ſatisfied, with the ho- 
mage of thoſe about him, he neglected the op- 
portunities of e his ryals, and gave 
himſelf u to fealting, and luxury. at Antigeh. 
The canduct af Severus, an African, by bixth 
was very, different. Being proclaimed b 
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thoſe of Severus. He firſt, with many ſuliwitutioa 
procured the ſenate to proclaim him A ttaittrt 
He then applied himfelf to make the heceff̃ 
proviſions to oppoſe him, in Which he fund 
nothing but diſappointment. Thetdhidris that 

elected him, were ener vated by vice and lunuryi 
the people deteſtetd his cauſe ; and the ties uf 
Italy had dong bren diſuſed to the arts vf wart 
Some adviſed him to march forward and meet 
Severus, as ht was ctoſſing the Alps/* Others 
were for ſending the generals vpon that erpedi : 
tion. The unfortunate Didius, (ulequalie0: 
the taſk of empire, and quite confounded wich. 
the multiplicity of counſels, ' could rake 10 
other reſolution, but chat of rivals . 
coming at Rome, Accordingly, fooh Wer bow 
ing informed of his approach, he obteitjied the . 
conſent of the ſenate to ſend him dtribaſliders, 
offering to make him a partner in che 
Bur Severus rejected this offer, coriſeious Uf his 
oyn ſtrength, and of the wrakteſs of the pro- 
poſer. The ſenate ſvon appeared uf che ne 
ſentiments, and, perceiving the tiniidicy und 
weakneſs of their preſent maſter, begun do aban- 
don him. They now began to alledge, That 
He who could not defend the empire, was un- 
worthy to govern it. Didius vaihly -endea- 
voured to redute them ro their duty, firſt by 
intreaties, and then by threats; bùt theſe only 
ſerved 0 batten his deftru8tion he ſenate 

8 being 
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being called together, as was formerly prac-' 
tiſed in the times of the commonwealth, by the 
conſuls, they unanimouſly decreed, That Didius 
ſhould be deprived of the empirt, and that Se- 
verus ſhould be in his ſtead They 
then commanded Didius to be flain, and ſent” 

meſſengers for this purpoſe to the palace, where 


they found him difarmed; and weeping ang 


a few friends, that ſtiſl adhered to his — 
When the executioners 
their: fatal errand, he expoſtulated with them, 
what crime he had committed. He 
could not be perfuaded to think chat paying 
his money, and receiving an empire in ex- 
change, - deſerved ſo ſevete a puniſhment. The 
executioners, however, were neither able, nor 
willing, to enter into the merits of the cauſe 
they prefently led ng non. 
the palace, and obliging him to ſtreteh 
9 22222 — . 
criminals} ſtruck off his head, and placed it up 
in thoſe cure where - W 

u 8 8 


began es prepare for | 


* 


* W 
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prod ſent ambaſſadors to Severus, yielding lim 


about forty- ſeven years of age, \received'thein 


all their crimes, he commanded them to be in- 
ſtantly ſtripped of their military habits, de- 


THE non on 
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of Roux. 


einne faint 
HT ab- 


"HE ſeats kiving thus diſpatched Di. 


obedience,” granting him the enſigns andthe 
uſual titles of empire, and informing him uf 
the death of Didius. Severus, who was now 


with all proper reſpect, and entertaining chem 
honourably, continued his march towardsRome. 
As he came near the city, his firſt exertiom uf 
power was, to have all the Prætorian ſuldierz, 
who had lately ſold the empire come forch, - 
unarmed, to meet him. Theſe, chough ſen- 
ſible of their danger, had no ober reſdürce 
left but compliance; and abcordingiy time 
forward, with branches of laurel, as if t Wel. 
come his approach. Severus, however, ſoon 
Thewed: how little capable their preſent ſub- 
miſſion was, to atone for their paſt offences: 
after upbraiding them, in a ſhort ſpeech; with 


Fred of the name and honour of ſoldiers, ani 
baniſhed 


n 
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baniſhed an hundred miles from Rome. He 


then entered the city in a military manner; 
took poſſeſſion of the palace, and promiſed the 
ſenate to conduct himſelf with cletnency and 
juſtice, , However, though he united great vi- 


gour with the moſt refined policy, yet his 


African cunning was conſidered as à particular 
defect in him. He is celebrated for his wit, 


learniag and prudence ; but equally blamed for 


infidelity and eruelty. Ia ſhort, he ſeemed 


equally. diſpoſed. to the performance. of the 
greateſt acts of virtue, and the moſt bloody 


ſeverities, He began his command, by ſeizing 


all the children of ſuch as had employments or 


authority in che Eaſt, and detained them a8 
pledges for their father's loyalty, He next ſup- 
plied; the city with corn, and then, with all 
poſſible expedition, marched againſt Niger, 
who was ſtill —— and ee 
peror of the Eaſt 2 
One of the chiefobftects e beg pc Was, 


the leaving behind him Clodius Albinus, com- 
mander of the legions in Britain, MODA | 


all means endeavoured to ſecure in, his ii 
For this end he endeavoured: to prevail u 


him, by giving bim hopes of ſucceeding to the Yy 


empirez inſinuatigg, that he himſelf was declin- 
ing, and his 275 as. yet but infant. To 
deceiye him ſtill further, he wrote in the ſame 
file to the * gain. title of Caf 
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and ordered money to be coined with this image. 


Theſe artivices ſerving to lull Albinus into falſe. 
| ſecurity, Severus-marched againſt Niget with all 


his forces. After ſome undeciſive conflicts, the 


laſt great battle that was fought between theſe | 
two extraordinary men, was upon the plain af 


Iſſus, on the very ſpot where Alexander had, 
formerly conquered Darius. Beſide dhe 3wo' 
great armies drawn upon the plain, the-neigh., 
bouring mountains were covered with-infnige, 
numbers of people, who were merely led: by; 
* curioſity to become ſpectators of an engagement 
that was to determine the empire of the-wartd., 
The fare of the battle was what we have almpſt: 
ever found between European and A ſiatie trwops, 
of nearly equal numbers. Sevetus waycom. 
queror; and Niger's head being ſtruck off by 
ſome ſoldiers of the conquering anmy, Vas in- 
ſultingly carried mann on the point 
wy launce. 4. „ 4.pming? 
. inyheipoſſicg 
Goat However, the Parthians; Per- 
frans; and ſome other neighbouring nations, 
took up arms, under à pretence of vindicariag 
Niger's cauſe. The emperot ma 
them in perſon, had many engagemebts with 
thern, and obtained ſueh ſignal victories over 
them, as enlarged an Ub e 
wore) in e Aba 5 9:14 408! 
| nn 00 # 70oy 
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THE EMPIRE OF ROME. . 
Niger being no more, Severus nom warned 
his views agaimſt Albinus, whom he | 
every means to deſtroy. For this purpoſe he ſent 
ſome aſſaſſins into Britain, under arpretence of 
bringing him letters, but in reality to diſpateh 
him. Albinus being apprized of cheir deſigna, 
prevented their attempt by recurring to open] . 
force, and proclaiming himſelf emperor: Nor 
was he without a powerful army to ſupport: his 
pretenſions; of which Severus being ſenſihle, 
bent his whole force to oppoſe: him. From the 5 
eaſt he continued his courſe acroſs the Streights 
of Byzantium, into the moſt weſtern parts of 
Europe, without intermiflion. Equally regard · 
leſs of the moſt parching heats, and the moſt 
rigorous colds, he led his ſoldiers: barebeaded 
over mountains covered with ſnaw. Albinus 
being informed of his approach, went over to 
meet him with his forces into Gaul, ſo that tha 
campaign on both ſides was carried on with great 
vigour.” Fortune fremed for a while varigble; 
but at laſt a deciſive engagement came on, 
which was one of the moſt deſperate recorded in x 
the Roman ſtory. It laſted from morning will | 
night, without any feeming advantage — 
ſide”; at length, the troops of Severus began ta 
fly, and he happening vo fall from ha u 
horſe, the army of Albious cried out victory. 
But the engagement was ſoon renewed with. 
gour by A; 2 Severus's —_— 
* 
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who came up with a body of reſerve; d 
deſtroy both parties, and make himſelf emperor; 
This attempt, though deſigned againſt both, 
turned out entirely to the advantage of Severus. 
He, therefore, again charged with ſuch" fury 
and exactneſs, that he ſoon plucked the victory 
from thoſe who but a ſhort time before ſeemed 
- conquerors z/ and purſuing them into thecityef 
Lyons, took Albinus priſoner, and cut off his 
head; treating his dead-body with inſults that 
could only flow from a mean and 
temper. All the ſenators who were ſlain in bat · 
tle, he ordered to- be quartered; and ſuch 24 
were taken alive, were immediately executed. 

- Having thus, by means of his army, ſecured 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of the empire, upon his e. 
turn to Rome, he loaded his ſoldiers with rel 
wards and honours, giving them ſuch privileges 
as ſtrengthened his own power, while they de- 
firoyed that of the ſtate. For the ſoldiers; who 
bad hitherto ſhewed the ſtrongeſt inclinations 
to an abuſe of power, were now made arbiters 
of the fate of emperors, and we ſhall hencefor- 
ward behold them. ſetting them” up, and de- 
throning them, at pleaſurmee. 

Being thus ſecure of his army, he reſolved 
give way to his natural turn for conqueſt, and 
to oppoſe his arms againft the Parthians, who 
were then invading the frontiers of the empire. 
Having, therefore, previouſly given the govern- 
ment of domeſtic policy to one Plautian, a partl- 
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THE EMPIRE OFT ROME, 
cular favourite of his, to whoſe ter he mar 


ried his ſon Caracalla, he ſet out for tho eaſt; and 
and 
ſucceſa . He forced ſubmiſſion from the king of 


proſecuted the war with bis uſual 


Armenia, deſtroyed ſeveral cities in Arabia Fe. 


lx, landed on the Parthian, coaſts, toole and 


plundered the famous city Cteſiphon, marched 


n ee eee eee 


length returned to Roma in triumpfm. 
During this interval, Plautian, who was left 


to direct the affairs of Rome, began to think of 
| aſpiring to the empire himſelf. He had before 
been temarkably cruel to the Chriſtians, and nos 
he reſolved to encreaſe the number of his crimes 


by ingratitude and treaſon. | Upon the empe- 
ror's return, he employed à \tribune of the 
Prætorian cohorts, of which he was the com · 
mander, to aſſaſſinate him; as likewiſe his ſon, 
Caracalla. The tribune ſeemed chearfully to 
undertake this dangerous office; but inſtead of 
going through with it, informed Severus of his 
favourite's treachery, He at firſt received it 
as an improbable ſtory, and as the artifice of 
ſome. one who envied his favourites fortune. 
However, he was at laſt perſuaded to permit 
the tribune to conduct Plautian to the empe- 
ror's rs. With this intent, the tribune 


of hi killing the emperor and his ſon, deſiring 
him, if he thought it fit to ſee them dead, to 


"7 * (16314154) - ( a 2 , come 


went and amuſed him with a pretended account | 
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come with him to the palace. As Plautian ar- 
dently deſired their deaths, he readily gave 
credit to this relation, and following the tri> 
bune, he was conducted, at midnight, ue the 
innermoſt receſſes of the palace. But" what 
muſt have been his diſappointment,” when, 
inſtead of finding the emperor lying dead, as 


he expected, he beheld the room lighted up 
with torches, and Seyerus, ſurrounded. by his 
friends, prepared in array to receive him. 
Being aſked by the emperor, with” a \ſtern 
countenance, what had brought him there, 1 
that unſeaſonable time; he was, at firſt; ut- 
terly confounded ; wherefore, not knowing 
what excuſe to make, 'he ir fly confeſſed 
the whole, intreating forgiveneſs for whit he had 
intended. The emperor ſeemed, in the begin- 
ning, inclined to pardon ; but Caracalla, his fon, 
who, from the earlieſt age, ſhewed a 
| to cruelty, ſpurned him away in the midſt of 
his ſupplications, and, with his ford, ran him 
through the body. bk, 
Severus having eſcaped this danger, ſpent 
a conſiderable time in viſiting ſome eitles in 
Italy, permitting none of his officers to ſell 
Places of truſt or dignity, and diftributing 
- "Juſtice with the ſtricteſt impartiality. "He took 
ch an ex order in managing hecho, 
that, notwithſtanding his expences, he 
left more money behind him than 2 
| 0 5 
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predeceſſors, - His armies alſo wers kept upon 
the ſame reſpectable footing, ſo that he feared 


no invaſion, Being equally attentive to the 


preſervation of all parts of the empire, he re- 
ſolved to make his laſt expedition into Britain, 
where the Romans were in d 
ſtrayed, or .campelled to fly" the province. 
Wherefore, after appointing his two ſons, Cara- 
calla and Geta, joint ſucceſſom in the empire, 
and taking them with him, he landed in Bri- 
tain, to the great terror of ſuch as had drawn 
don his reſentment. Upon his progreſs i into 
the country, he left his ſon Geta in the ſouth- 


ern part of the province, which had continued 


in obedience, and marched, with his ſon Cara- 


calla, againſt the Caledoniags. In this expe- 


dition, his army ſuffered igious hardſhips 
in purſuing the enemy ; they were obliged to 
hew their way through intricate foreſts, to drain 
extenſive marſhes, and'form bridges over rapid 
rivers z ſo that he loſt fifty thou en by 
fatigue and ſickneſs. However, he ſupported 
all theſe inconveniencies with unrelenting. bra- 
very and proſecuted his ſucceſſes with ſuch 
vigour, that he cotnpelled the enemy to beg 
for peace z which they obtained, not without 
the ſurrender of aconſiderable part of their coun- 
try, together with all their arms and military 
preparations. - Thus giving peace to Britain, 
for its better ſecurity, he built that famous wall, 
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braſs in the wall, which conveyed inſtructions 
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which till goes by his name, extending from 
Solway Frith, on the weſt, to the German ocean, 
on the eaſt. It was eight feet broad, and twelye 
feet high, planted with towers, at a mile's diſtance 
from each other#and communicating by pipes of 


from one garriſon to another with incredible 
diſpatch. Severus having thus" puniſhed his 
enemies, retired to York y where, partly thro' 
age and fatigue, and partly through grief for 
the irreclaimable life of Caracalla, he found 


' himſelf daily declining, To add to the diſtreſa 


of his ſituation, lie was informed; that the ſol- 
diers had revolted, and declared his ſon em- 

r. In this exigence, he ſeemed once more 
to recall his natural vigour ; he got himſelf 
immediately into his litter, and commanded the 
new emperor, with the tribunes and centuri- 
ons, to be brought before him. Though all 
were willing to court the favour of the young 


| emperor, ſuch was the authority of Severus, 


that none dared to diſobey. They 2 
before him confounded and trembling, and 
implored pardon upon their knees. Upon 
which, putting his hand to his head, he cried 


out, Know, that it is the head that governs, 


« and not the feet.” However, ' ſoon per- 
ceiving his diſorder to increaſe, and knowing 
that he could not outlive it, he could not help 
obſerving in his agony, That though he had 

JS been 
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been all that a man could be, it was of no ſer 
vice to him at that painful hour, Then order- 
ing his urn to be brought, wherein his aſhes 
were to be incloſed, * Little urn,” ſaid he, 
* thou ſhalt now contain what the world could 
* not contain.” Then addreſſing his friends 
that ſtood near him, When I took the empire 
e upon me,” ſaid he, I found it declining, 
« and exhauſted + I bow leave it ſtrong and 
e laſting to my ſons, if they prove virtuous ; 
but feeble and deſperate, if otherwiſe.” His 
pains now increaſing, eſpecially in his feet, he 
called for poiſon z which being refuſed him, he 
loaded his ſtomach with food, which not being 
able! to digeſt, it ſoon brought him to his end, 
in the ſixty-ſixth year of hi 
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ledged as emperors by the army, began to ſhews- - 

a mutual hatred to each other, even before 
their arrival at Rome. Their only agreement 
was, in ſolving to deify Severus, their father; 
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been amaſſed by his father. By ſuch 
ſtves, the ſoldiers did not heſitate to 


to the commonwealth, The ſenators were, 
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but ſoon after, each ſought to attach the ſetmare 
and army to his own particular intereſt, -' They 
were of very oppoſite ' diſpoſitions ;' Caracalla 
was fierce and cruel to an extreme degree 
Geta was mild and merciful ; ſo that the city 
ſoon found the dangerous effects of being go- 


verned by two princes of® equal Power and 
- contrary inelinations. 


But this oppoſition was of no long continu- 
ance; for Caracalla, being reſolved to govern 
alone, furiouſly entered Geta's apartment and, 
followed by ruffians, flew him in his mother's 
arms. Having committed this deteſtuble mur- 
der, he iſſved, with great haſte,” from the pa- 
lace, crying out, That his brother would have 
Alain him; and at he was obliged, in ſelf. 


defence, to retallitè the intended injury, He 


then took refuge among the Pretorian cohorts, 
and, in a pathetic tone, began to implore their 
aſſiſtancgy, ſtill making the ſame excuſe for, his 
conduk To this he added a-much more pre- 
vailing argument, promiſing to beſtow upon 
them, the largeſſes uſually given upon the 
election of new emperors, and diſtributing 
among them almoſt. all the treaſures whic 


him ſole emperor, and to ſtigmatize the memory 
of his brother Geta as a traitor, and an enemy 


ſoon 
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ſoon after, induced. either through favour or 
fear, to approve what had been done by the 


army; Caracalla began to reign alone, wept 


for the death of his brother, 'whom he had 
ſlain; and, to carry his hypocriſy to the utmoſt 


extreme, ordered him to be adored as a god. 


Being now emperor, he went on to mark his 
courſe with blood, Whatever was done by Do- 
mitian, or Nero, fell ſhort of this monſter's 
barbarities. Latus, who firſt adviſed him to 
murder his brother, was the firſt who fell a ſa- 
crifice to his jealouſy, His own wife, Plauting, 
followed. Papinian, the renowned civilian, 
was beheaded, for refuſing to write in vin- 
dication of his cruelty yk anſwering the em- 
peror's requeſt, by obſerving, That it way 
much eaſict to commit a picide, than to de- 
— it. 1 governors to be 
his brother had appointed, and de- 
— leſa than two thouſand perſons. that 
had adheted to his party. Whole nights were 
ſpent in the execution of his bloody decrees ; 


and the dead bodics of people, of all ranks, , 


were carried out of the city in carts, where they 
were burnt in heaps, without any of the cere-· 
monies of a funeral. Upon a certain occaſion, 
he ordered his ſoldiers to ſet upon a crowded 


audience in the theatre, only for diſcounte-" 
nancing a chatioteer, whom he happened to ſa- 


vour.. Perceiving himſelf hated by the people, 
he publicly ſaid, That be could inſure his own 
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of which reſembled Alexander, and the othet 


it into his head to reſemble chat hero: and one 


he uſed the ſame ceremonies that were per- 
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| ſafety, though not their love; ſo that he net. 


ther valued their reproaches, nor frared their 
hatred. „ . 

This ſafety which he ſo much built upon, 
was placed in the protection of his ſoldiers. He 


Rad exhauſted the treaſury, drained the pro- 


vinces, and committed a thouſand acts of rapa- 
city, merely to keep them ſtedfaſt in his in- 


tereſts; and being diſpoſed to truſt himſelf with 


them particularly, he reſolved to lead them 
upon & viſit through all the provinces of the 
empire, He firſt went into Ger , where, 
to oblige the natives, he dreſſed himſelf in the 
habit of their country, From thence, he tra- 
velled into Macedonia, where he pretended to 
be a great admirer of Alexander the Great: 
among other extra agancies, cauſed a ſtatue 
that monarch to be made with two faces; 'one 


himſelf, He was fo corrupted by flattery, that 
he called himſelf Alexander; walked as he was 
told that monarch had walked, and, like him, 
bent his head to one ſhoulder, Shortly after, 
arriving at Leſſer Aſia, and the ruins of Troy, 
as he was vie hing the tomb of Achilles, he took 


of his freedmen happening to die at that time, 


formed at the tomb of Fattoclus. Paſſing from 
thence into Egypt, he cut off numbers at once, 
2 b NI carry 9 
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in the amphitheatre at Alexandria, only for 


having paſſed ſome jeſts upon his * and 
vices, The ſlaughter was fo grea * A that . 
iſcoloured 


ſtregms of blood, flowing down, 
the — of the river Nile. 

Going from thence into Syria, he invited 
Artabanus, king of Parthia, to a 
deſiring his daughter in marriage, ind pro- 
miſing him the moſt honourable protection. In 
conſequence of this, that king met him on a 
ſpacious plain, unarmed, and qply attended 


with a vaſt concourſe of his nobles. This was 


| what Caracalla deſired. Regardleſs of his pray 
miſe, or the law of nations, he inſtantly ſur- 
rounded him, with arm 
beaſts among his attendants, and made a moſt 
terrible laughter among them, Artabinus him- 
ſelf eſcaping with the utmoſt difficulty. For 
this vile treachery, he obtained from the ſenage 
the ſurnfMne of Parthicus. * 
Upon his turn towards Rome, it would 
ſeem as if his vices werenexhauſtible; 
having been guilty of parricide, he now 
ſolved to marry the mother of Geta, whom bot 
had ſlain, It happened that ane day, ſeeing 
her drop her veil, which "diſcloſed her naked 
boſom, which was extremely beautiful, he told 
her, that he would poſſeſs thoſe charms he be- 
held, if it were lawful. To this unnatural re: 
quelt, ſhe heſitated not to anfiyer, That he 
| . d 4 mighe 
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might enjoy all things, who poſſeſſed all, * 
Whereupon, ſetting aſide all dur and reſpoct 


for his deceaſed father, he celebrated his nups. +, 
tials with her in public, totally diſregarding e 
cenſures and the ſarcaſms of mankind. 
However, though he diſregarded ſhatne, be 
was not mſenſible to fear. He was eher un- 
eaſy, in tlie conſciouſneſs of being et 


hated; and was continually conſulting aſtrolo- , 


gert concerning what death he ſhould die. 


Among otherÞ, he ſent one of his confidants,, 
named Maternianus, with orders to conſult all 
the aſtrologers in the city concerning his end. 


Maternianus conſidered this as a Proper 

to get rid of Macrüss, as 
pal commander in Meſſopotamia, a man who 
was daily ſupplanting him in his maſter's fa- 
vour. He, therefore, informed him by letter, 
as if from the aſtrologers, that Macius had 


a deſign againſt his life; they conſe · 


2 uently e to put th 
ath. This ak 

up, amongſt many others, to be conveyed with 
the greater ſecrecy, and delivered to the em- 
peror, as he was preparing for a chariot race, 
However, as it never was his cuſtom to inter- 
rupt his pleaſures for his buſineſs, he gave the 
pacquet to Macrinus to read over, and to in- 
form him of the contents, when more at leiſure, 


In peruſing theſe letters, when Macrinus came 
| to 


the emperor's. princi- 


onſpirator to - 


was 2 ſealed, and made 


1 


by * 
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to that, which regardedhimſelf, he was Unable 


to. contain his, ſurprize and terror. His firſt 


cart was, to reſerve uche letter in queſtion to 
himſelf, and to acquaint the emperor only with 
the fubſtange of the ce 
the moſt probable nfeans of compaſſing his 
death, by which alone he could expect any 
ſafety, At length he determined to apply to 
one Martial, a man of great ſtrength, and a 
centurion of the guards, who hated the emperor 
from various motives, particulafly for the 
death of a brother, whom Caracalla Bad or- 
dered to be ſlain. Hint therefore, Maerinus, 


exhorred to revenge his brother's death,*by - 


killing the tyrant, which he might eaſily ef- 
fect, as being always ſo near his perſon, Mar- 
tial readily undertook the dan taſk, 
being willing to meet death himſelf, ſo he 
might obtzin his deſire of ſeeing the tyrant ex- 
pire before him. Accordingly, as the emperar 
was riding out 
Carræ, he happened to wi 


page to hold his horſe. This was the opportu 
nity Martial had ſo long and ardently defiredl] | 


wherefore, running to him haſtily, as ir he had 
been called, he ſtabbed the emperor in the back, 
ſo that he died immediately. Having performed 
this hardy attempt, Martial, unconcernedly, 
returned to his troop z but retiring, by inſen- 

| o ſible 


He then ſet about 


day, neazg little city called 
raw himſelf pri- 


vately, upon a natural occaſion, with only one 7 * 


m 2 


1 
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| Intereſts all oppoſite to each other, Caracalla, 
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ſible degrees, he endeavoured to ſecure himſelf 
by flight. But his comparyons ſoon miſſing him, 


and the page giving! 5 ud what had 
been done, he was purſded by the German 


horſe, and cut in pieces! | ' 
During the reign of this execrable tyrant, 
which continued fix years, the empire yas every 


- 


day declining, the ſoldiers were entirely maſters 


of every election; and as there were various 
armies in different parts, ſo there were as many 


by ſatisfying their moſt unreaſonable appetites, 
deſtroyed all diſcipling among them, and all 
wu in the ſtate. However, the 
conſtitution of Rome at preſent pretty much 
reſembled that of ancient Rome; kings or 
governors yere choſen at both times by the 
people Gubin ancient Rome, thoſe people were 
but occaſionally ſoldiers; in the latter empire, 
they were ſoldiers by profeſſion. © ® 
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OrerLLIvs Maczimvs, the be- Wind ru - 
PEROR bf Roux. 


Tas E ſoldiers, now without: an emperor, U.C. 970. 

after a ſuſpenſe of two days, fixed upon Ma- 4A. D. 217. 

crinus, who took all poſſible methods to conceal. 

his being privy to Caracalla's murder; The 

ſenate confirmed their choice ſhortly after; and 

likewiſe that of his ſon Diadumenus, whom he 

took as a partner in the empire. Macrinus was 

fifty- three years old when he entered upon the 

government of the empire. He was of obſcure 

parentage ; ſome ſay, by birth a Moor, who by 

the mere rotation of office, being made firſt 

prefect of the Prætorian bands, was now, by 

treaſon and adfdent, called to fill the throne, 

We are told but little of this emperor, except - 

his engaging in a bloody, thoagh undecided 

battle, with Artabanus, king of Parthia, who' 

came to take vengeance for the injury he had 

ſuſtained in the late reign; however, this mo- 

narch finding his real enemy dead, was content 

to make peace, and returned into Parthia. Some - 

thing is alſo ſaid of the ſeverity of this em- 
peror's 


. 
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the ſoldiers being diſguſted with the ſeverities - 


o 
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peror's diſcipline; for to ſuch a pitch of lioen- 
tiouſneſs was the Roman army now arrived, that 
the moit ſevere. puniſhments were unable to re- 
Krain the ſoldiers; and yet the moſt gentle in- 
flictions were looked upon as ſeverity. It was this 
rigorous diſcipline, together with the artifices of 
Moſa, grand-mother to Heliogabalus, the na- 
tural ſon of Caracalla, that cauſed the emperor's 
ruin, Heliogabalus was prieſt of a temple dedi- 
cated to the Sun, in Emeſa, a city of Phænicia, 
and though but fourteen years old, was greatly 
loved by the army, for the-beauty of his perſon, 
and the memory of his father, whom they ſtill 
_ conſidered: as their greateſt benefactor. This 
was ſoon perceived by the grand-mother, who 
being very rich in gold and jewels, gave liberal 
preſents among them, while they frequently re- 
paired to her temple, both from the garriſon in 
the city, and the camp of Macrinus, This in- 
tercourſe growing every day more frequent, and 


of their preſent emperor, Macrinus began 
to think of placing Heliogabalus m his ſtead. 
Accordingly, ſending for him to their camp, 
he was immediately proclaimed; and ſuch were 
the hopes of his virtues, ai men began to 
affect his intereſts. 

Macrinus, who at this time was purſuing his 


pleaſures at Antioch, gave but little attention to 
ö I . the 
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the firſt report, only ſending his lieutenant Ju- 
lian, with ſome legions, to quell the inſurrection. 
However, theſe, like the reſt, ſoon declared for 
Heliogabalus, and ſlew their general. It was 
then that Macrinus found he had treated the 
rebellion too ſlightly ; he therefore reſolved, 
with his fon, to march directly againſt the ſe- 
ditious legions, and force them to their duty. 
Both parties met on the confines of Syria the 
battle Was for ſome time furious and obſtinate; 
but at laſt, Macrinus was overthrown, and ob- 
liged to ſeck ſafety by flight. His principal 
aim was to get to Rome, where he knew his 
preſence was deſired; wherefore, he travelled 
through the provinces of Aſia Minor, with the 
utmoſt expedition and privacy, but unfortu- 
nately fell ſick at the city of Chalcedon, There 
thoſe who were ſent in purſuit, - overtook, and 
put him to death, together with his ſon Diadu- 
menus, after a en 
months. | | 
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HriioGanatus, the ea Enrincn 
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* ſenate and ctizans of Rome beng ob 
liged to ſubmit to the appointment of the army, 
as uſual, Heliogabalus aſcended the throne, at 
the age « of fourteen. One at ſo early an age, 
inveſted with unlimited power, and ſurrounded -. 
with flatterers, could be expected to act only as 
they thought proper to direct. This young © 
emperor was entirely led by them; and being 
| ſenſible that it was in his power to indulge all 
his appetites, he ſtudied only their gratification. 
As he is deſcribed by hiſtorians, he appears, a 
monſter of ſenſuality. But little better could be 
expected from an emperor at fourteen, let looſe 
from every reſtraint. His ſhort life, there- 
fore, is but a tiſſue of effeminacy, luſt, and ex- 
travagance. He married, in the ſmall ſpace of 
four years, ſix wives, and divorced, them all. 
This was not the worſt z he took upon himſelf 
the quality of a woman, and married one of his 

officers; after that, he took for huſband, one 
Hierocles, a ſlave, whom he ſuffered to beat him 


Teverely when he was guilty of any exceſs; all 
which 
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whick he ſuffered with great Patience, ſayirlg, 
that a wife was obliged to ſubmit to her huſband. 
He built a temple to the ſun, and, inp: mor 
his god ſhould have a wife as well as if, 
he married him to Pallas, and, ſhortly after, to 

the moon. His palace was a' place of ren- 
dezvous for all the proſtitutes q Rome, whom 
he frequently met. naked, calling them his fel- 
low-ſoldiers, and companions in the field. He 
was ſo fond of the ſex, that he carried his mo- 


ther with him to the fenate-houſe, anddemanded | 


that ſhe ſhould always be preſent when matters 
of im ce were debated. He even went ſo 
fler as to build a ſenate-houſe for women, with 
# ſvitable orders, habits and diſtinctions, of which 
his mother was made preſident. They met ſe⸗ 
veral times; all their debates turning upon the 
faſhions of the day, and the different formalities 


to be uſed at giving and receiving viſits. To 


theſe follies he added, great cruelty, and bound- 
leſs prodigalityz ſo that he was heard to ſay, 
that ſuch diſhes as were cheaply obtained, were 
ſcarce worth eating. His es therefore, 
generally coſt ſix thouſand crowns, and often 


ſixty thouſand.” He always dreft in cloth of 
gold and purple, enriched with precious ſtones, | 


and yet never "wore the ſame habit twice. His 
palace; his chambers, and his beds, were all fur- 
niſhed of the richeſt ſtuffs, covered with gold 
and jewels, Whenever he took horſe, all the 

| way 
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way between his apartment and. tlie place (of 
mounting, was covered. with, gold and ſilver 
duſt ſtrewn. at his approach. In ſhot, 
all I goytrnment, actions, Ureſs, ad fur. 
niture, the extravagant folly of a 
viciops boy. Thus he was ſeen at one ume 
driving e Soo. yoaked to his charibt ; dt 
„another, dogs; at one time he was drawn! . 
« by lonsz at another, by four naked women. 
He was. ſo extravagantly . whimlical, that he 
cauſed a collection to be made of ten thouſand! 
pound weight of ſpiders, to be a teſtimomy of 
the magnitude of the city. 'He' would wvite: 
guelts to ſupper in the ſame ſpirit gf abſurdity 
thus he gave a feaſt to eight old men, eight bald 
men, eight blind of one eye, eight lame with the 
gout, eight deaf men, eight blacks, and eight 
ſo fat that they could ſcarce ſit at the ſame ta- 
ble. Theſe were ine tricks of à child, UP 

might paſs for harmleſs follles, had he” 
united malevolence with every entertainment. 
He was often ſeen to ſmother his gueſts in Fooms' | 
filled with roftsy und terrify chem by Tetfing 
looſe wild beaſts among them, previouſſy de- 
prived of their teeth and Ulaws:-Tt is even fall, 
he ſtrove to foretel what was to Kappet,” by 

inſpecting the entrails of young men ſacrificed; 
and that he choſe the moſt beautiful yotiths 
throughout Italy, to. ye Hier for chat hornd 


© 
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raiſed him to the throne, ſo that ſhe thought to 
leſſen his power by dividing it. - For this pur - 


poſe, under a pretence of freeing him from the 


cares of public. buſineſs, ſhe perſuaded him to 


adopt his .couſin-german, Alexander, as his 


ſucceſſor; and likewiſe to make him his partner 


in the conſulſhip. Heliogabalus, having thus 
raiſed his coùſin, had ſcarce given him his 


power, when he wiſhed again to take it away: 


. but the virtues. of this young prince had fo 


greatly endeared the people and the army to 
him, that the had like to have been fa - 


tal to che tyrant himſelf, The Pratorian ſol- 
diers mutinying, attempted to kill him, as he 


N. 


was walking in his'gardens, but he eleaped, by 
hiding himſelf. from their fury. However, 
upon returning to their camp, they continued 
the ſedition, requiring that the emperor. ſhould 
remove ſuch perſons from/ubout him, as oppreſt 
the ſubject, and contributed to contaminate him. 


They required alſo the being permitted to guard 
the young prince themſelyes : and that none of 
the emperor's favourites or familiars ſhould ever 
be permitted to converſe with him. Heliogabalus 
was reluctantly 
ſcious of the 
rations for death, when it ſhould arrive, in a 
manner truly whimſical and peculiar. He built 
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Theſe exceſſes were ſoon perceived by his 
grand- mother Mzſa, whole intrigues had firſt 
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iged to comply; and; con- 
de was in, made prepa- 
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8 4 Jofty tower, with ſteps of gold and perl. 
from whence to throw himſelf headlong in cuſe 
of neceſſity. He alſo prepared cords of pur. 
ple filk and gold to ſtrangle himſelf with 3 be 
3 golden ſwords and dagger to ftab 
imſelf with; and poiſon to be kept in bor of 
emerald, in order to obtain what death le chöſte 
bett. Thus, fearing all things, but particulatly 
ſuſpicious of the deſigns of the' ſenate,” the by- 
niſhed them all out of the city he nent it · 
tempted to poiſon Alexander, and ſpread a te- 
port 2 his death; but perceiving the ſoldiers be- 
gin to mutiny, he immediately took him in his 
chariot to the camp, where he only experienced 
a freſh mortification, by finding all'the accla- 
mations of the army directed only to his fuc> 
ceſſor. This not a little raiſed his indignation, 
and excited his deſire of revenge. He 
| towards the city,” threatening the moſt 
puniſhments againſt choſe who had dipleaſed 
him, and meditating freſh eruelties. However, 
the ſoldiers were unwilliig to give him time to 
put his defigns in execution; they followed him 
directly to his palace, purſued him from upart- 
ment to apartment, till at laſt he was found con- 
Cealed in a privy; a ſituation very differetit from 
that inwhich he expected to die. Having dragged 
him from thence through the ſtreets; wick the 
| = bitter invectives, and having diſpatched 
| err to ſquoeae bis 
pampered 
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TRE EMPIRE, OF ROME. wig 
pampered, body into a privy but not eafil 
affecting this, chis, they threw it into the Tyber, vi 
heavy weights, that none might afterwards, 
his was the miſerable 
ignominious death of Heliogabalus, in the 
eighteenth year of his age, after able 
reign of four years, His mother alſo was w 
the ſame. time by the ſoldiers; as uſo x many 
the opprobious aſſociates of his criminal pleas 
ſures ʒ having ſtakes drove up their bodies, that 
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declared-emperor, the ſenate, in their uſual mer 4. . 23. 
thod af adulation, were for conferring new ti 
tles upon him; but he modeſtly declined them 

all, alledging, that titles were only then honour- 

able When given to virtue, not to ſtation. This 
outſet, was an happy omen of his future virtues, 

and few. princes in hiſtory have been.more com- 
mended. by. bis cotemporasics,. or indeed more 
deſerved commendation; , To che moſt rigid 
juſtice he added the greateſt. humanicy, He 
eee ee 
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the lewd and infamous. His accompliſhthents 
were equal to his virtues. He was af exteſſent 
mathematician, netriciah, and muiclan; 12 
was equally ſkilful in painting and ſew 

and in poetry, few of his time could qu Ki 
In ſhort, ſuch were his talents, and ſuch the 6- 
lidity of his judgment, that, though but fr 
years of age, he was confidered ad, wiſe 


man. „t op RPLoTon 


©" The firſt part of his reign was ſpent in & fe- 
formation of the abuſes el h his predeceffor. 'He 
reſtored the ſenators to their rank; 'notHing be- 
Ing undertaken without the moſt ſage adviſers, 
and moſt mature deliberation. Among the 
number of his adviſers, was his mother N 
mæa, a woman eminent for her virtues and 
compliſhments, and who'made uſe of her 2 85 
as well to ſecure her ſon the affections pF his 
ſubjects, as to procure them the moſt juſt ad. 
niſtration. Among his miniſters of ſtate, the 
principal were, Ulpian, the celebrated 260 
and Sabinus, the ſenator, who was called the 
Cato of his time. Merit only was the paſſpotr 
to his protection; he would neter permit 
offices or places to be purchaſed for money; it 
being a frequent maxim with him, that he'who 
bought an office, muſt conſequently be a ſeller 
of juſtice. I cannot,“ he would ſay, bear 
6 6 lee merchants in authority; if I firſt allow 


_ n to be ſuch, Tranade after condemn their 
| con- 
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conduct; for, how could I puniſh the perſon 


« who. bought, when I permitted him to bea 
buyer & He was, therefore, a rigid puniſher, - 


of ſuch magiſtrates as took bribes, ſaying, That 


it was not enough to deprive ſuch. of their 


places, for their truſts being great, their lives, 


in moſt, caſes, ought to pay for a. breach of, 


them. On the contrary, he thought he could 
never ſufficiently reward ſuch as had been re- 
markable for their juſtice and integrity, keep- 

ing a regiſter of their names, and ſome- 
ö — — ſuch of them as appeared modeſt 


and unwilling to approach him, why they were 


ſo backward in demanding their reward; and 
why they ſuffered. him to be in their debt. In 
ſhort, he was obſeryed every day to have dane 
ſome good; in which he had the advantage of 
Titus, by having a longer reign. His clemency 


extended even to the Chriſtians, who had been 
puniſhed in the former reigns with unrelenting 
barbarity. _Upog 8; conteſt hetween them and 


a company of copks and vintners, about # piece 


of public ground, which the one claimed as a 


place for public warſhip, and the other for ex- 
erciſing their reſpective trades, he gecided the 


point by his reſcript, in theſe words: . It is 


better that God be worſhipped. there in any 
« manner, than that the place mandate a 
a os hes 
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defend it. Alexander faced the enemy where- 


. well cloathed and armed, and his cavalry pro- 


virtue. The Perſians were routed in a deciſive 
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His abilities in yar, were hot inferior to his 
aſſiduity in peace. The empire, Which, from 
the remiſſneſs and debauchery of the preceding 
reigns, now began to be attacked on every 
ſide, wanted a perſon of vigour and conduct to 


ever the invaſion was moſt formidable, and, 
for a ſhort time, deferred its ruin. His firſt 
expedion, in the tenth year of his reign, was 
againſt the Parthians and Perſians, whont be 
oppoſed with a powerful army. His 1 ity 
and diſcipline -were things almoſt unknown 
among the debauched ſoldiery; his camp re- 
ſembled a well regulated city, his ſoldiers were 


perly mounted; ſo that his army now gave an 
idea of Rome in its ſplendour. His manner of 
living was like that of the meaneſt centinet; 
whenever be dined, or ſupped, he Jate with 
his tent open, that all men might be witneſſes 
of the frugality of his table. Succeſs againſt - 
the enemy was the reward of ſo much military 


engagement, with great ſlaughter; the cities of 
Cteſiphon and Babylon were once more taken, 
and the Roman empire reſtored to its former 
limits. Upon his return to Antioch, his mo- 
ther, Mammæa, ſent for the famous Ori By 
to be inſtructed by him in the principles 01 
chriſtianity; and after diſcourſing with _ 
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ſome time upon the ſubject, diſmiſſed. him, with 
ſafeguard, to his native city of Alex- 


à proper 
andtia. About the ſame time that Alexander 
was victorious in the Eaſt; 


Mauritanians, in Africa; Varius Macrinus was 


ſucceſsful in Germany, and Junius, Palmatus 


returned with conqueſt from Armenia. How- 


ever, the number of theſe victories only haſtened 
the decline of the empire, which was. waſted. | 


by the exertion of its own ſtrength, and was 
aow becoming little more than a ſplendid. ruin. 

About the thirteenth year of his reign, the 
Upper Germans, and other northern nations, 


began to pour down immenſe ſwarms of people. | 


upon the more ſouthern' parts of the empire, 
They paſſed the Rhine and the Danube with 
ſuch b fury. that all Italy was thrown into the 
moſt extreme conſternation. * The, emperor, 
ever teady to expoſe his perſon, for the 

of his people, made what levies he could, 


went in perſon to ſtem the torrent, which he | 


ſpeedily effected. It was in the courſe of his ſuc- 
ceſſes againſt the enemy, that he was cut dff by 
a mutiny among his own ſoldiers. The legions 


encamped about Moguntia, having been abo - 
minably corrupted, during the reign of Helio- 
gabalus, and trained up in all kinds of rapine | 


and diſobedience, required the moſt ſtrict com- 
mand. Alexander could neither endure their 
GE 6 tumultuary 


j 
: 
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Furius Celſus, his 
general, obtained a. ſignal victory over the. 


424 THE HIS TORY! O 
3 obedierice, nor they his tegular* - 
diſcipline. His own faults, and thoſe of hia 
mother Mammæa, were objected againſt him. 

They openly exclaimed, That they were go- 
verned by an avaricious woman, and a mean - 
ſpirited boy, and reſolved upon electing an 
emperor, capable of ruling alone. In tha 
general revolt, Maximin, an old and 
enced commander, held frequent 
with the ſoldiers, and enflamed the edition. 
At length, being determined to diſpatch their 
preſent emperor, they ſent an executioner into 
his tent who immediately ſtruck off his head; 
and, ſhortly after, that of his mother. He 
died in the twenty-ninth year of his age, aſter 
a proſperous reign of thirteen years: and nine 
days; his death proving; that no virtus or 

: juſtice can guard us aguinſt the misfartunes.of 

this life; and that good men are t0'expect. 
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Fas- rumules occaſioned by the death of 4-D-255- 
Alexander, being appeaſed, Maximin, who had 
been the chief promoter of the ſedition, was 
choſen emperor. This extraordinary man, 
whoſe character deſerves, particular attention, 
was born of very obſcure parentage, being the 
ſon of a poor herdſman of Thrace. In the be- 
ginning, he followed his father's humble pro- 
teſſion, and only exerciſed, his perſonal courage 
againſt - che robbers:-who infeſted that part of 
the country in which he lived. Soon after, his 
ambition increaſing, he left his - pagr employ- 
ment, and enliſted in the Roman army, here 
he ſoon became remarkable for his great 
ſtrength, diſcipline and courage. This gi- 
gantic man was no leſs than eight feet —— 
half high; he had a body and ſtrength corre- 
ſponding to his ſiae, being not leſs remarkable 
for the magnitude, than the ſymmetry of his 
perſon, His wife's bracelet uſually ſerved him 
for a. thumb ring; and his ſtrength was ſo 


great, that he was able to draw a carriage 
2 which 


[ 
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which two oxen could not move. He could 
ſtrike out an horſe's teeth, with a blow of his 
fiſt, and break its thigh with à kick. His 
diet was as extraordinary as the reſt aß his en- 
dowments: he generally eat forty pounds weight 
of fleſb. every day, and drank lix, gallons af 
wine, without committing any debauch in 
either. With a frame fo athletic, he was po- 

ſeſſed of a mind undaunted in danger, and nei - 
ther fearing nor regarding any man. The firſt 
time he was made known to the Seve- 
rus, was upon his celebrating games on the 
birth-day of his ſon Gera. Maximin was then 
à rade countryman, and requeſted the emperor. 
to de permiited to contend for the prizes 
which-were diſtributed to the beſt punners, 
wreſtlers and boxers of the army. Severus, un- 
willing to infringe the military diſeipline, would 
not permit him at firſt to combat, except wich 
flaves,” againſt whom his ſtrength! appeared | 
aſtoniſhing. He overcame ſixteen in running. 
one after the other: he then kept up with the 
emperor on horſeback ; and — fatigued 
kim in · the courſe, he-was oppoſed ta ſeven of 
- the moſt active ſoldiers, and overcame them 
with the greateſt eaſe, - From chat time he was 
particularly noticed, and taken into the empe- 
ror's' body guard, in which his aſſiduity and 
prompt obedience were particularly remark- 
able. In the * of 3 he Was made 
N a cen- 


* 
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TAE EMPIRE OF ROME, 
a centurion, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in this 
ſtation, 
diſcipline of thoſe he commanded.. When made 
a tribune; he ſtill retained the hardy ſimplicity 
of his life; eat as the meaneſt centinel: — 1 


whole days in exerciſing the troops; and would 


now and then himſelf wreſtle with eight or ten 


of the ſtrongeſt men in the army, whom he 
threw with ſearce any effort. Being thus de- 
come one of the moſt remarkable men in the 
empire, both for courage, diſcipline, and per- 
ſonal activity, he gave, Mortly after, a very 
high inſtance of his -unſhaken- for 
when Macrinus was made emperor, he refuied 
to ſerve under 4 prince that had betrayed his 
ſovereign; and retired to Thrace, his native 


purchaſed ſome lands, content with privacy 
rather hat a guilty dependance. Upon the ac ' 
ceſſion· of Heliogabalus to the throne, this bold 
veteran once more returned to the army, but 
was, in the very beginning, diſguſted at che 
baſe effeminacy'of the emperor; Who, 
amazing inflances of his ſtrength, aſced him; i 
he were'equally capable in combats of another 
nature! This lewd demand was ſo little ſuit- 
able to the of Maximin, that he in- 
ſtantly left the tourt. Upon the death of Helio- 


gabalus, he again returned to Rome, and was 


received with great kindneſs by Alexander, 
p who 


by his ſtrict attention to the morals and 


country,” where he followed commerce, and | 


: 
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- who particularly recommended him to tha ſe- 
nate, and made him commander of the fourth 
legion, which conſiſted of new raiſed ſoldiers. 
Maximin gladly accepted of this charge, and 
performed his duty with great exactneſi and 
ſucceſs, ſetting an example of virtue and diſci- 
pline to all the commanders of the army. Nor 
was his valour Jeſs apparent againſt, the Ger- 
mans, whither he was ſent with his legion; ſo 
that he was unanimouſly conſidered as the hold- 
«ſt, braveſt, moſt valiant and moſt virtugus ſol- 
dier in the whole empire. He ſoop, however, 
forfeited. all theſe juitly mericed ticles-whep/ he 
was raiſed to the throne q and, from being the 
moſt, loved commander in the army, he be- 
ume,the moſt cruel tyrant, upon earth. The 
change in his diſpoſition may readily ſerve co 
mew how dangerous, & thing is power, that 
could transform a perian with 7 | 
virtues into ſuch a, monſter of ;j et 
in fact, his former virtues were all the vere 
and rigid kind ; which, ——.— 
might very calily degenerate into iy tnðsͤ o 
that be might haye miſtaken his ſucgeeding 
crueliy for diſcipline, and, his ſeverity for jus. 
tice. However this be, Maximin is conſidered 
one of the greateſt monſters of cruelty that 
ever diſgraced power; and, fearful of nothiag 
himſelt, he ſeemed to ſpors: with the texrors of 
all mankind..: 9) 414 * 
- Maxi- 
\ G - 
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Maximin ſeeing himſelf advanced to ſo high 
a ſtation as the empire, began immediately 
by endeavouring to force obedience from every 
rank of people; and by vindicating his authority 
by violence. The ſenate and peòple of Rome 
were the firſt that incurred his reſentment: They 
utterly refuſing to confirm the election of the 
army, he was the firſtemperot who reigned with- 


n 
to deuth as had Been raiſed by his 
The Chriſtians alſo having found favdurs in the 
former” reign, felt the weight of his reſent- 
ment, and were perſecuted in ſeveral parts' of 
the empire, particularly in thoſe where he him> 


the rich, whoſe lives and eſtates hecume & fre- 
quent ſacrifice to avarice and ſuſpielon. ut 
what a 
of his ervelty,” being aſhamed of the 'meatneſe 
of his extraction, he commanded! all ſueh a8 
ere beſt acquainted with him and his paren- 
tage to be flain, altho' there were ſome amoi 
the — oy had relieved' him in His d 
cond idem. dle d 
However his cruelties did not retard his mi- 
lirary opyrations, which were curried on with 


r the Germans in ſeveral battles, 
— 


dSut their concurrence or approbation. However, 
he ſeemed regardleſs of their oppoſition, pro- 


ſelf reſided. Flis erueity likewiſe extended to 


ſtill a more extraordinary inſtance 


a "ſpirit. becoming a better monarch,” He 


oy 
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waſted all their country with fire and ſword for 
four hundred miles together, and ſet .a reſolu- 
tion of ſubduing all the northern nations as far 
as the ocean. In theſe expeditions, in order to 
attach the ſoldiers more firmly to him, he en- 
creaſed their pay and in every duty of the 
camp, he himſelf rook as much "pains as. the 
meaneſt centinel in his army, ſhewing incredi- 
ble courage and afſiduity. In every engage» 


{pi 

ng a conſular _— and. — $/4 
had plotted to break down a wooden bridge, 
as ſoon as the emperor had paſt; it, and thus 
to abandon him to the enemy. But this being 
diſcovered, gave Maximin an opportunity of 
indulging his natural ſeverity, upon this prey 
text alone, cauſing. above four thouſand to be 
ſlain. Shortly after, ſome of Alexander's old 
ſoldiers withdrawing themſelves from the camp, 
proclaimed one Quarcianus as emperor, vwhi 
had been lately diſguſted at Maximin, for be- 
ing diſmiſſed from employment. The ſoldieta, 

85 | in 
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in fact, conſtrained him to accept of the dan» 


n 
and ſhortly after, in the ſpirit -of the times; 


the perſon who had been the promoter of his. 


advancement; murdered lim in his bed;-end 


| kindly at firſt,; but ſoon put him to a cruel 
death, for his hy ec beer 0908 
treachery. - VION.” 
ee e ieee metas aber 
followed by -a, ſpirit of general diſcontent 
throughout all the empire. The provinces 
of Africa were the firſt that ſhewed their de- 


ruouſly entered his houſe, reſolved to. put their 
deſign in execution. Gordian, who, at ſirſt 
ſuppoſed they were come to kill, him, being 
made ſenſible of their intentions, utterly de- 


fuſed dir offer, alleging, his exams age, 


carried his head to Maximin, who received him 


* 
= 
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and Maximin's power. But all his 
was vain; they conſtrained him to ehe the 
profferred dignity; and he, wich 
dian, ————— 
clared emperors. Being thus raiſed, 
to his inclinations, the old man imm 
wrote to the ſenate, declaring that he had un- 
willingly accepted of the empire, and would 
only keep his authority till he had fferd it 
from the tyranny of its preſent oppreſſor. The 
ſenate very joyfully confirmed his election, ad- 
judging Maximin as an enemy and à traitor to 
the ſtare, The citizens alſo ſhewed an equal 
zeal in the cauſe; they flew upon ſuch us were 
the reputed friends of Maximin, and tore them 
in pieces; even ſome who were innocent, fall- 
ing a ſacrifice to the multitudes blind rage. 
So great an alteration being made in che eity 
againſt the intereſts of Maximum, Nite ſenate 
were reſolved to drive their oppoſition" to the 
extreme, and accordingly made all” riccefſary 
Preparations for their ſecurity, ordering Maxi- 
min's governors to be diſplaced; und com- 
manding all the provinces to — — Gor- 
dian for emperor. This order was — — 
received in different parts, as pebple were 
fected to one or the other party ee 
vinces the governors were lain j n others, the 
meſſengers of the ſenate; ſo that all parts bf the 


2 felt the conſequences of the evil = 
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In the mean time, when Maximin was in- 
formed of theſe charges agaiaſt him, his rage 
appeared ungovernable. He roared like a favegr 
beaſt, and violently ſtruck his head aginſt'the 
wall, ſhewing every inſtance of ungovernable di- 


ſubſided, he called his whole army together 
and, ina fer ſpeech, exharted them to revenge 
his cauſe, giving them the ſtrongeſt aſſurunces. 
That they ſhould padef 
as had: offended. The ſoldiers unanimoufly 
promiſed: to be faithful z they received his ha- 
rangue with their uſual acclamarions; and, thus 
encouraged, he led them towards Rome, 
breathing nothing but flaughter and ; 
However, he found many obſtacles to his im. 
petuolity : and, though he deſired nothing ſo 
much as diſpatch, his marches wete incommo- 
dious and ſlow. The tumultuous and dis- 
obedient armies of the empire, were, at preſency 
very different from the legions that were led on 
by, a Sylla, or a Cefary they were loaded 
with baggage; and followed by ſlaves and wor 
men, rather. reſembling an eaſtern caravan, 
than a military batallion. To theſe inconve - 
niencies alſo was added the hatred of the cities 


abandoning their hopes upon his approach, 
and ſecuring their proviſions'in;' eee & 
places, However, in this . 
You. II. Ff 


ſtraction. At length, his fury being ſamewhae 


the eſtates of all ſuch 


through which he paſſed, this inhabitants- all 
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inconveniencies and misfortunes, his affuitt be. 
gan to wear 4 favourable appearance in Affi; 
for Capelianus, the governor of Numdia, 
raiſed a body of troops in his favour, And 
marched againſt Gordian, towards age 
where he fought the younger Gordivin, flew 
him, and deſtroyed his army, His fathet hear. 
ing of the death of his ſon, together with tlie 
ofs of the battle, ſtrangled himſelf in e Own 
girdle. Capelianus purſuing his victory, e 
tered Carthage; where he gave a looſe to pil- 
lage and ſlaughter, under a pretence f te. 
venging the cauſe of Maximin. The news of 
theſe ſucceſſes was ſoon brought to the e 
peror, who now increaſed his diligence, and 
flattered himſelf with a ſpeedy opportunity bf 
revenge. He led on his large army'by haſty 
journeys into Italy, threatening deſtruction to 
all his oppoſers, and ardently wiſhing for freſh 
opportunities of ſlaughter. 

Nothing could exceed the conſternation of 
the ſenate upon the news of this defeat. They 
now ſaw themſelves not only deprived of the 
aſſiſtance of Gordian and his fon;-on'whotn'the 
greatly relied, but alſo oppoſed by two ; 
dable tyrants, each commanding a victoriou 
army, directly marching towards Rome, und 
meditating nothing but vengeance. In tis 
afflicting exigence, they, with great ſolemnity, 
met at the temple of Jupiter, and after the moſt 
| A mature 
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mature deliberation choſe Pupienus and Bal- 
binus emperors conjointly, Theſe were men 
who had acquired the eſteem of the public both 
in war and peace, having commanded armies 


and governed provinces with great reputation 


and being now appointed to oppoſe Maximin, 
they made what levies they could, both in Rome 
and the country, With theſe, Pupienus marched 
to ſtop the \progreſs of the invaders, leaving 
the city to a freſh and unlooked for calamity, 
This , way, occaſioned by two of Maximin's 
ſoldiers, who, entering the ſenate-houſe, were 
ſlain by two ſenators. This quickly gave offence 
to the body of the Pretorian ſoldiers, who in- 
ſtantly reſolved to take revenge, but were op- 
poſed by the citizens z ſo that nothing was ſeen 
throughout Rome, but tumult, laughter and 
cruelty. In this univerſal confuſion the cala- 
mity was increaſed, by the ſoldiers ſetting the 
city on fire, while the wretched inhabitants 
were combating each. other in the * of the 
flames. 

Nevertheleſs, Maximin himGl, In | whoſe 
favour theſe ſeditions were promoted, did not 


ſeem to be more fortunate. Upon being in- 


formed of the new election of emperors, his 
—.— 1 N N hid 
Alps, ente taly to f 

fatigued mary Aur army in that fertile part 


of the country. But in this he was entirely: 
N Ff 2 diſap- 


d the 
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difappointed ; the ſenate had taken ſuch care to 
remove all kinds of ſuſtenance to fortified 
places, that he ſtill found himſelf reduced to 
his former neceſſities, while his army, begas to 
murmur for want, To this another 8 
ment was added ſhortly after: for approach 
ing the city of Aquileia, which 8 
enter without any difficulty, he was aſtoniſhed 
to find it prepared for the moſt obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance, and reſolved to hold out a regular 
ſiege. This city was well fortified. and popu- 
lous, and the inhabitants greatly, averſe to 
Maximin's government z but what added ſtill 
more to its ſtrength, it was commanded. by zwo 
excellent generals, Criſpinus end Menophilus, 
who had ſo well furniſhed it with men and amu- 
nition, that Maximin found no ſmall reſiſtance, 
even in inveſting the place. His rſt attempt 
was, to take the city by ſtorm 4, but the be: 
ſieged threw down ſuch quantities of ſcalding 
pitch and ſulphur upon his ſoldiers, , that they 
| were unable to continue the aſſault. He then 
determined upon a blockade; but the inhabi- 
tants were ſo reſolute, that even the old men 
and children were ſeen combating upon the 
walls, while the women cut off their hair, to 
furniſh the ſoldiers with bow ſtrings. Maximin s 
rage, at this unexpected oppoſition, Was nov, 
ungovernable : having no enemy to bu 


reſentment u he turned it againſt his own. 
8 mr — 
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commanders. He put many of his generals to 
death, as if the city had held out through their 
neglect or incapacity, while famine made great 
depredations upon the reſt of his army. No- 
thing now appeared on either ſide to terminate 
the conteſt, except the total deſtruction of 
either. But a mutiny in Maximin's own army, 
a while reſcued the declining empire from de- 
ſtruction, and ſaved the lives of thouſands. 
The ſoldiers being long harraſſed by famine and 
fatigue; and hearing of revolts on every ſide, 
reſolved to terminate their calamities by the 
tyrant's death. His great ſtrength, and his 
being always armed, were, at firſt, the princi- 
pal motives to deter any from aſſaſſtnating him: 
but at length having made his [guards accom- 
plices in their deſign, they ſet upon him, while 
he ſlept at noon in his tent, and New both him 
and his ſon, whom he had made his partner in 
the empire, without any oppoſition Thus 
died this moſt remarkable man, after an uſur- 
pation of about three years, and in the (ixty- 
fifth year of his age. His affiduity, when in 
humble Cation; and his cruelty, when in power, 
ſerve very well to evince, that there are ſome 


men, whoſe virtues are fitted for obſcurity, and 


others' who oaly ſhew themſelves great, we 
placed in ar exalted ſtation, 
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Puriturs and Batninus, making together the 
twenty-ſeyenth EMPEROR of Ron. | 


273 Tux tyrant being dead, and his body 
thrown to dogs and birds of prey, Pupienus 
and Balbinus continued for ſome time empe- 
rors without, oppoſition, But the Pretorian 
ſoldiers, who had long been notorious for mu- 
tiny and treaſon, ſoon reſolved an further 
change. Nor did the diſcuſſions between the new 
made emperors themſelves, a little contribute to 
their downfall; for though bath were remark- 
able for wiſdom and age, yet they could nor 
reſtrain the mutual jealoply bf each other's 
power. Pupienus claimed the ſuperjorſty from 
his great experience; While Balbinus way 
equally aſpiring, upon account of his family 

FO” Ob -- 
a this ill judged conteſt the Prigdbriin fl 
. diers, who were enemies to both, ſet upon 
them in theit palace, at a titne their guards 
were amuſed with ſeeing the Capitoline games. 
Pupienus perceiving their tumultuous ap- 
proach, ſent, with the utmoſt ſpeed, for = 
RR | ance 
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ance from his colleague z but he, out of a cul- 
pable ſuſpicion, that ſomething was de 

only againſt himſelf, refuſed to ſend ſuch of 
the German guards as were next his perſon. 
Thus the ſeditious ſoldiers found an eaſy acceſs 
to both the emperors apartments, and dragging 
them from the palace towards the camp, ſlew 
them both, leaving their dead bodies in the 
ſtreets, as a dreadful inſtance of their ſedition. 
on en a Win $0504 De. 
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Is the "ade of this gia a the "mw 
neers were proceeding along, they, by accident, 
met Gdrdian, the grandſon” of him Who''was 
lain in Africa, and-declared him emperor on 
the ſpot. The ſenate and people bad been 
long reduced <6 the neceſſity of DIES 
emperors to be nominated by the army ſo that 
all they could do, in the be arp hes" was 

to confirm their choice. This Prince was 


Gxteen yeary old when he began his'reign, but 


his virtues ſeemed to compenſate for his want 
of experience, His principal aims were, to 
unite the oppoſing members. of the govern- 

%5 Ff ment, 
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ter, and , profited. by his counſels, in all the 
critical circumſtances of his reg. 


both thele invaſions, Gordian prepared Uo 
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ment, and to reconcile the ſoldiers. and citiaens 
to each other. His learning is ſaid to hẽ een 


equal to his virtues; and we are aſſured that 
he had ſixty-two thouſand books in his dibrary. 


His reſpect for Miſithæus, his governor and 
inſtructor, was ſuch, that he married his daugh- 


The four firſt years of this emperat's geigu, 
were attended with the utmoſt proſperity ; but 
In the fifth, he was alarmed with accounts from 
the eaſt, that Sapor, king of Perſia, had furi- 
ouſly invaded the confines of the Roman em- 
pire, and having taken Antioch, had pillaged 
Syria, and all the adjacent provinces. Heſides 


the Perſians, the Goths alſo invaded the empire 


on their ſide, pouring down like an inundation 
from the north, and attempting to fix their reſi. 
dence in the kingdom of Thrace. To oppoſe 


army, and having gained ſome victories 6 
the Goths, whom he obliged to retire, he turn · 


ed his arms againſt the Perſians, whom he dd. 


feated upon ſeveral occaſions, and forerd to - 
turn home with diſgrace. In gaining theſe ad: 
vantages, Miſithæus, whom he had made 


Prætorian prefect, bad the principal ſnate: 


his wiſdom directed to fucceſs, and his courage 
inſured it. But he dying ſoon after, (as it i 
ſuppoſed being poiſoned by Philip, an Arabian, 


wha 
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who was appointed. his ſucceſſor) the fortunes 
of Gordian ſeemed to die with him. The army 
began to de ao longer ſupplied with provi- 
ſion as uſual; murmurs were heard to 


Things thus proceeding from bad to worſe, 
Philip was, at firſt, made equal to the com- 
mand of the empire; ſhortly after, inveſted 
with the ſole; power, and, at length, finding 
himſelf capable of perpetrating his long medi- 
tated cruelty, Gordian was, by his order, ſiain, 
in the twenty ſecond year of his age, aſrer a 
ſucceſsful reign. of near ſix years. (94 1h 4 


* 
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Pnilir, the Twenty-ninth Eurzzen of Roy. 
mad. ih t — Bi 2 
P HILI having thus murdered his = 
factor, be was ſo. fortunate as to be immedi- 


ately acknowledged as emperor by che army. 
The ſenate alſo, though they ſeemed at ſrſt to 


oppoſe his power, confirmed his election, and 


gave him, as uſual, the title of 
Philip was about forty years old ven he came 
to the throne, being the ſon of an obſcure Ara- 
bian, who had been captain of a band of rob- 
bers. Upon his exaltation, he aſſociated 2 


1 


? 
and theſe: were artfully fomented by Philip. 


. 
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"fon, a boy of fix years of age, as his partner in 
the empire; and, in order to ſecure his pwer 

at home, made peace with the Perſians, and 
marched his army towards Rome. On his way, 
having conceived a deſire to viſit his native 
country of Arabia, he built there a city 
called Philopolis ; and from thence returning 
to Rome, he was received 'as emperor, and 
treated with all the marks of ſubmiſſion, tho 
not of joy. Perhaps. it was to put the people 
into good humour, that he eauſed the ſecular 
games to be celebrated, with a magnificence 
ſuperior to any of his predeceſſors, it being juſt 
à thouſand years after the building of the city, 
"Upon occaſion of theſe games, we are told, 
that both Philip and his ſon were converted to 
chriſtianity. However this be, 4 murderer 
and an ungrateful uſurper, does no great ho- 
nour to whatever opinion he may happen to 
embrace. We have little acedunt of the litter 
part of his reign in the wretched and 
lated- hiſtories of the times 3 we only learn, 
| chat the Gotha, renewing their invaſions} Ma- 
rinus, Philip's lieutenant, who was ſent againſt 
them, revolted, and cauſed: himſelf to be de- 
dlared emperor. This revolt, however, was 
but of ſhort duration; for the army which had 
"raiſed him, repenting of their raſhneſe, depoſed 
him with equal levity, and put him to death. 


Decius was the perſcn whom Philip appointed 
71 i 
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to command in the room of the revolting ge- 
neral. The chief merit of Decius wich the 
emperor was, that when Marinus had rebelled, 
he averred, in the ſenate, That the traitor's 
preſumption would be very ſhortly his ruin 
which, when it happened accordingly,” Philip 
appointed him to ſucceed in the command of 
the rebellious army. Decius, who was a man 
of great ſubtlety, being thus entruſted with ſo 
much power, upon arriving at the army, found 
that the ſoldiers were reſolved on inveſting him 
with the ſupreme authority. He, therefore, 
ſeemed to ſuffer their 1 ities, as if thro” 
conſtraint; and, in the mean time, ſent Philip 
word, that he had unwillingly aſſumed the title 
of emperor, the better to ſecure: rips d 
ful poſſeſſor; adding, that he only looked 

convenient opportunity of giving up his pre- 
tenſions and title together. Philip, however, 
knew manł ind too well, to rely upon ſuch pro- 
feſñons : he, therefore, got together | what 
forces he could, from the ſeveral provinces, 
and led them forward towards the confines'of 
Italy. However, the army was ſcarce arrived 
at Verona, when it revolted in favour of De- 
cius, and ſetting violently upon Philip, a cen- 
tinel, with one blow, cut off his head, or ra- 
ther cleaved it aſunder, ſeparsting on __ 
jaw from the pp. ee 
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Such was the deſerved death of Philip, in 


the forty-fifth. year of his age, after a reign of 
about five years; Docius being Nen 
mn as his ſucceſfor. * 
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Dresen, the thirtieth euro. of Rowe. 
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Tax activity and wiſdom. of r Vece 


| ſeemed, in ſome meaſure, to ſtop the baften- 


| ſeemed to think fo highly 


ing derline of the Roman empire. The ſenate 
8 merits,” that 
they voted him not inferior to Trajan z "and 1 in- 
deed he ſeemed, in every jnftance, to conſult 
their dignity in particular, and the wetfare of all 
the inferior ranks of people. , He, among other 
conceſſions, permitted them to chule a cenſor, 
us was the cuſtom in 'the ben, tiwes of 
Rome, and Valerian, his 0 * 5 Mo 
ſuch ſtrict morals,” that his life \ was e 
continual cenſorſhip, was choſen 0 ar 40 


4 424 e 
nity. 


diſputes between the Pagans and ine Chriftitns 
within the empire, and the unceafing irrup- 


tions of barbarous nations from without, en- 
feebled 


Pur oo Vries could tow peel ge. 
poaching dovnfan of the Nan the” bind 
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feebled it beyond the power of a remedy. To 
ſtop theſe, a perſecution of the Chriſtians, who | 
were naw. grown the moſt numerous body -of 
the people, was impolitickly, not to ſay un- 
juſtly, begun; in which thouſands were put to 
death, and all the arts of cruelty tried in vain 
to leſſen their growing numbers. 
This perſecution was ſucceeded by dreadful 


devaſtations from the Goths, particularly in 


Thrace and Meſia, where they had been moſt 
ſucceſsful. Theſe itruptions Decius went to 
oppoſe in perſon, and coming to an engagement 
with them, flew thirty thouſand of theſe barha- 
rians in one battle. However, being reſolved, 
to purſue his victory, he was, by the treachery: 
of Gallus, his own general, led into a defile, 
where the king of the Goths had ſecret infor 
mation to attack him. In this difadvanta 
ſiruation, Decius firſt ſaw his ſon Killed with an 
arrow, and ſoon after his whole 

put to the route. Wherefore, reſolving 904 to. 
ſurvive his loſs, he] put. fpurs to his horſe, 558 
inſtancly plungigg into a quagmire, was ſwal- 
lowed up, and his body could never be fo 

after, He died i in the fiftieth year of his . 
after a ſhort reign of two. years and fix 
leaving the character of an exellent prince, Re. 
one capable of ayerting the 1 of the, 
empire, if Haag e ATI ie 
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GAL kus, the thirty-firſt Eur ERROR of Rout. | 
p ec B+ 


Ww r 
GaiLvus, who had thus . betrayed. the 
Roman army, had addreſs enough to get him- 
ſelf delared emperor by that part of it (which 
ſurvived the defeat; he was forty-five years old 


vhen he began to reign, and was deſcended from 


an honourable - family in Rome. He wWas the 
firſt who bought a diſhonourable peace from 
the enemies of the ſtate / agreeing to pay N 
conſiderable annual tribute to the Gqths, whom 


it was his duty to repreſs. Having thus pur 
chaſed a ſhort remiſſion, from war, by the, dif 


wretched ſituation of the empire, 0 eh 14 A991 
Nothing can be more deplorable. than, the 


ſtate of the Roman provinces at this/ time. 
The Goths, and other barbarous nations, not 


ſatisfied with their late bribes to continue in 


peace, broke down, like a torrent, upon 
the eaſtern parts of Europe. On the other ſide, 
the Perſians and Scythians committed unbeard 
of ravages in Meſſopotamia and Syria. The 


emperor, 
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emperor, regardleſs of every national calamity, 
was loſt in debauch and ſenſuality at home; and 
the Pagans were allowed a power of perſecuting 
the Chriſtians] thbugh all parts of the ſtate z 
theſe calamities were ſucceeded by a peſtilence 
from Heaven, that ſeemed to have in general 
ſpread over every part of the earth, and which 
continued raging for ſeveral years, in an unheard 


of mütter 1 and all theſe by a civil war! which 


followed ſhortly after, between Gallus and his 
general Emillanus, who; having gained à vic- 
tory over che Goths,” was proclaimed emperor 
by His ring army. Gallus hearing this; 
ſooh fouſe — the eee ——— 
Both rfhies ne Mets, and a battle enſued; 
in wHch Emihanus was victorious, and Gallus, 
with tis ſon, Were ſlain. His death was 
merited, and His vices were ſuch, "as todeſerre 
the deteſiation of "poſterity: He gi- drin the 
forty eren Fear of bis age, after an unhappy 
hee of two years and fout months, in watch 
ripe wd eee nen 
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CHAP. XXXIL 
VALERIAN, the chirty-ſecond kur znon of Roux. 


D i, MILIANUS, after his victory over 
Gallus, expected to be d as em- 
| peror, but he ſoon found himſelf miſerably 
- diſappointed. * The ſenate refuſed to acknow- 
ledge his claims; and an army chat was ſtati· 
oned near the Alps, choſe Valerian, their pn 
commander, to ſucceed to the throne, In con- 
ſequence of this, ZEmilian's ſoldiers. began wo 
conſider their general as an obſtacle to the uni- 
verſal tranquility, and flew him, in order to 
avoid the miſchiefs of a civil war. 1 
Valerian being thus univerſally ackridwledged 
as emperor, although arrived at the agt of 
ſeventy, ſet about reforming the ſtate with a 
ſpirit that ſeemed to mark a good mind add un- 
abated vigour. But reformation was then 
grown almoſt impracticable. The diſputes be- 
tween the Pagans and Chriſtians divided the 
empires as before, and a dreadful perſecution 
of the latter. enſued. The Northern nations 
over- run the Roman dominions in a more for- 
midable-manner than ever, and the empire be- 
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to oppoſe them, 
nities, as well as the eruelties, which» we 


fallen mt6 the hands of his enemies. Sapbr, 
we are told, always uſed him as.« foouſtvot for 
mounting his horſe ; he added che bitrerneß of 
ridieule 16, his inſults,” and uſyally- obſerved, 
x attitude Ike that to-which Valerian 
was the beſt ſtatue that cou be 
7 in honour of his victory. This hotrid 
inſult ind ſufferance continued fr feren 
ok ns, at length, 

Ra Sy commanding lis priſÞ.ey's-eyes 
fo We out, aud MR TI 
We 
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gan to be uſurped by a multitude of petty 
leaders, each of whom, 
intereſts of the ſtate, ſet up for, himſelf. To 


neglecting the general 


terminated, by the 
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hath been juſt mentioned, Galienus, his ſon, 
promiſing to revenge the inſult, was choſen, 
emperor, being then about forty-one years old. 
However he ſoon diſcovered that he ſought: 
rather the ſplendours, than the -toils, of em- 
pire; for after having overthrovn lngenuus 4 
commander in Pannonia, who had aſſumed 
the title of emperor, he ſate down, a8 if fa- 
tigued with conqueſt, and gave himſelf up to 
eaſe and luxury. While the empire was af- 
flited throughout with peſtilence and famine: 
while the Germans over-ran Rhetia ; while 
the Allemans waſted Gaul; while the Goths, 
the Quadi and Sarmatians poured forth from 
their foreſts, and carried deſolation over half 
the empire; Galienus remained in the utmoſt 
tranquility at. Rome, inventing new pleaſures, 
bathing among proſtitutes, ſtudying how t0 

figs green all the year round, and di- 
verting himſelf among mimicks, paraſites and 
buffoons. When informed of the Joſs. of his 
IN — | . ; | provinces, 
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provinces, or the calamities of the ſtate, he 
uſually anſwered with a jeſt; ſo that his total in- 
attention gave riſe to a number of rebellions, 
that divided dhe. empire into a muliitude of 
independent ſovereignties. | "00 

It was at this time, that no leſs than thi 
pretenders were ſeen contending with eat 
other for the dominion of the ſtate, and addi 
the calamities of civil- war, 10/the reſt of 


generally known in hiſtory. by the name of the 
thirty. tyrants... - Hiſtorians are divided as tu 
their number, names, and pretenſions; ĩt only 
appears, in the ill digeſted accounts of theſe 
times, that they were not at all cotemporary, 
but ſucceeded each other whenever they found 
an opportunity of aſſerting their pretenſions. 
It will be needleſs to dilate upon accounts and 
characters, that have nothing very remarkable 
to keep them from oblivion z the name- of theſe 
ſhorr lived pretenders will ſuffice. In the caſt, 
Macrianus, and his two ſons, 111. Valens, rv. 
Piſo v. In Illyricum, Aureolus vi. In Pal 
myra, CEdenatus, vn. Baliſta, ix. Mzonias x. 
Zenobia, and her two ſons, XIII. In Egypt, 
ZEmilian, xiv. In Africa, Celſus, xv. In 
Pannonia, Regillianus, xv1. uus, XVII. 


Cenſorinus, xvi1; Trebellianus xix. In Gaul, 


Poſthumus, xx. Victorinus xx. Poſthumus 
Junior, xxu. Lollianus, xx111. Victoria, xxtv. 


misfortunes of this devoted empire. Theſe arc 
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Victorinus Junior, xxv. Tetrius, xxvi: Te- 


trius Junior, xxvn. + Cyriades, xxviii. Sa- 


turninus, xxix. Marius, xxx. 
It may be caſily ſuppoſed, that u ſtate, har- 


raſſed by ſuch a number of oppoſing intereſts, 


and inimical armies, was in the moſt dreadful 
fituation; and accordingly we find, through all 


parts of the empire, nothing but rapine, mur- 


der and deſolation z the government, like a 
mighty ruin, dropping by piece-meal on the 
heads of thoſe it was originally raiſed to pro- 
tect, and threatening every moment univerſal 
deſtruction. In this general ealamity, Gali- 


enus, though at firſt ſeemingly inſenſible, was, 


at length, obliged, for his own private ſecu- 


curity, to take the field, and led an army to 


beſiege the city of Milan, which had been 
taken by one of the thirty uſurping tyrants. It 
was there he was ſlain by his on ſoldiers, 
Martian, one of his generals, nar" 7 
againſt him. 
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CHA P. XXXV. 


Cx Auris, the Thirty-ſecond EurzROR of ROL. 


Tu E death of Galienus proved very ad- 4. P. 268. 
vantageous to the empire, and gave a general 
ſatisfaction to all, except his ſoldiers, who 
hoped to reap the reward of their treachery by 
the plunder of Milan. But being fruſtrated in 
theſe expectations, and, in ſome meaſure, kept 
within bounds, by the largeſſes of Martian, 
Flavius Claudius being nominated to ſucceed, 
was joyfully accepted by all orders of the ſtate, ' 
and dis dite confirmed by the ſenate and the | 
people. 
We are noe ſuiciently aſſured 2 
ror's lineage and country. Some affirm, that 
he was born in Dalmatia, and deſcended from an 
antient family there; others aſſert, that he was 
a Trojan z and others, ſtill, that he was fon tp 
the emperor Gordian. But, whatever might 
have been his deſcent, his merits were by no 
means daubtful. He was a man of great 
valour and conduct, having performed the 
moſt excellent ſervices againſt the Goths, who 


had long continued to make their irruptions 
, Gg 3 into 
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into the empire. He was now about fifry-five 
years old, equally remarkable for the ſtrength 
of his body and the vigour of his mind; he 
was chaſte and temperate, à rewarder of the 
good, and a ſevere puniſher of ſuch as tranſ- 
greſſed the laws. Thus endowed, therefore, he, 
in ſome meaſure, put a ſtop to the precipitate 
decline of the empire, and, once more, ſeemed 


to reſtore the glory of Rome. LIK ee 


His firſt ſucceſs, upon being made e 
was apainft Aureolus, an uſurper of the 


empire, whom he defeated near Milan. His 
next expedition was to oppoſe the Goths, 
againſt whom he had a very numerous -army. 
Theſe barbarians had made their principal and 
moſt ſucceſsful irruptions into "Thrace and 
Macedonia, ſwarmed over all Greece, and had 
pillaged the famous city of Athens, which had 
been the ſchool of all the polite arts'to 
the Romans. The Goths, however, had no 
veneration for theſe embelliſtunents that tend 
to ſoften and humanize the mind but deftroy- 
ed-all monuments of taſte and learning with 
the moſt ſavage alacrity. It was upon one of 
theſe octafions;- that having heaped together 
a large pile of books, in dee es bd Un 
ode of their commanders' diſuaded them from 
the deſign, alledging, that the timo which the 
-Grecians ſhould 'waſte on books, would only 
render them more unqualified for war. =_ 
3.781. < N 
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ſame time, above three hundred thouſand- of 
theſs barbarians (the Herulies, the Trutangi, 


nations) came down the river Danube, with 
tweo thouſand ſhips, fraught with men and 


on every ſide. 5 

lx this ſtate of d aur, Claudius, 
alone; - ſeemed. to continue unſhaken. He 
marched his diſpropo rtioned army againſt 
the ſavage as wg and, though, but. ill pre- 


of the empire were then employed i in different 
parts of the world, he came off victorious, and 
made an incredible ſlaughter of the enemy; 
The whole of their great army was either cut to 
pieces or taken priſoners ; houſes. were filled 


from thoſe that ſurvived the defcat. 
Theſe . ſucceſſes were, followed by many 


but a feeble oppoſition. -, >! os 1) 
anne e werbed cure hace. 
volted Germans, and overthrew them with 
conſiderable laughter. His laſt expedition 
es wr Tenobia, - his two 

| os "4 puiſſant 


the ompire ſeemed to tremble; not only on that 
ſide, but almoſt on every quarter. At the 


the Virturgi, and many nameleſs and unciviliz d 


ammunition, pending terror __ devaſtacion 


pared for ſuch an engagement, as the forces 


with their arms, and ſcarce à pfovſhc> bf the 
empire, that was not furniſhed with ſlavey, 


others in different parts of the empire ; ſo that 
the Gaths, for a conſiderable time after, mage 
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loſs of the Roman empire, His, reign, which 
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puiſſant rivals in the empire. But en his 
march, as he approached near the city Sinmium, 
in Dannonia, he was ſeized with a peſtilential 
fever, of which he died in a few days, to the 
great regret of his ſubjects, and the irreparable 


was not quite two years continuance, was active 
and ſuccesful; and ſuch is the character given 
of him by hiſtorians, that he is ſaid to have 
united in himſelf, the moderation of Auguſtus, 
the valour of Trajan, and the piety of Anto- 


ninus. | 


E FIVE of nn. 77 — 
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AVRELIAN, the Thirty-fifth ExpaRoR of Rowe. 


Iunzplarzbr after the death of 
Claudius, the army made unanimous choice of 
Aurelian, who was at that time maſter of the 
horfe, and eſteemed the moſt valiant com- 
mander of his time, However, his promotion 
was not without oppolition, on the part af the 
ſenate, as Quintillus, the brother of the de- 
ceaſed emperor, put in his claim, and was, for 
awhile, acknowledged at Rome. But his au- 
thority was of very ſhort duration z for find- 
ing himſelf abandoned by. thoſe who at firſt 

4 inſtigated 
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inſtigated him to declare for the throne, he 
choſe to- prevent the ſeverity of bis rival, by « 


Aurelian being mere ates 2} 
by al} the ſtotes of the empire, aſſumed the 
command. with a greater ſhare of power than 
his predeceſſors had enjoyed for ſome time he- 
fore, This active monarch was horn of mean 
and obſcure parentage in Dacia, and was about 


the throne. He had ſpenc the early part of hig 
life in the army, and had riſen through all the 
gradations of military duty. He was of un- 
ſhaken courage and amazing ſtrength ; be, in 
one ſingle engagement, killed forty of the 
enemy wich his own hand, and above nine 
hundred at ſeveral different times. In ſhart, 
his yalour and expedition were ſuch, chat he 
was compar'd to Julius Cæſar; and, in fact, 
| only wagted mildegk apy) dum & dne 
way his equal. - 
The whole of this enterprizing — 
reign was ſpent, in repreſſing the irruptions of 
the northern nations ; in humbling every ober 
pretender to the empire, and hy”. The 
monſtrous irregularities of his o ſubjecta. 
He defeated the Morcomanni, a fierce and der- 
" rible nation of Germany, that had vo 


fifty · ſive years old at the time of his coming as 
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Italy, in three ſeveral engagementy/- and i at 
length totally deſtroyed their whole army. He 
was not leſs ſucceſsful againſt Tenobia, the 
queen of the Eaſt, a woman of the moſt heroic 
qualifications, who had long diſclaimed the 
Roman power, and eſtabliſhed an empite of 
her own. To oppoſe this extraordinary wo- 
man, Aurelian paſſed his army over into Aſia; 
and ſuppreſſing all the obſtructions that were 
oppoſed againſt him, he at length ſate down 
before Tyana, a city of Capadocia, which 
ſeemed reſolved to hold out againſt him, and 
actually for ſome time ſtopt his — The 
unexpected obſtinacy of the beſieged, ſerved 
not a little to cnrage the emperor, 'who was 
naturally precipitate and furious. He vowed, 
that upon taking the city, he would ſo puitiſh 
the inhabitants, as not to leave a dog alive_ 
among them. After ſome time the city w 
taken: and when his whole army expected the 
plunder of ſo wealthy a place, and put him 
in mind of his former proteſtations, he re- 
ſtrained their impetuoſity, and only ordered 
all the dogs in the place to be deſtroyed. He 
after wards pretended that he ' was reſtrained 
from ſatiating his reſentment»on the inhabi- 
tants, by an apparition of the famous Appal- 
lonius, that warn'd him not to deſtroy his birth» | 


_ 'This wen was no ee IS 


EY 


controle the 
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but we can eaſily pardon falſehood, when irs 
bruught to the aſſiſtance of humanity, 2 

From Tyana he marched — 
Emeſa in Syria. Both armies were very 
powerful and numerous j the one trained wp 
under the moſt valiant leader of his time a che 
other led on by u woman, that ſeemed born to 
pride of man. The battle was 
long and obſtinate victory at ane time leaned 
to the ſide of the Aſiatics ; but the x 
of Aurelian's generals, at laſt, carried the day; 
The enemy were defeated, and Zenobia was 
obliged to fly to Palmyra for ſafety. But ſhe 
was ſoon purſued thither by the conquerar, 
who did all in his power to induce her to ſiib- 
miſſion 4 but the haughty queen refuſed his 
proferred terms of life and ſecurity with con. 
relying on the ſuccours which ſhe expected 
from the Perſians, the Saracens, a. the Ar- 
menians. © However, Aurelian's diligence fur- 
mounted every obſtacle z he intercepted the 
Satacens ſhared the ſame fate; and the Arme - 
nians were, by plauſible promiſes, Jed over to 
eſpouſe his intereſt. Thus Zenobia, deceived 
in her ſuccour,' and deſpairing of relief, at- 
temptod to fly into Perſia; but was taken by a 
choſen body of harte ſent to purſue her. The 
City NE CY to the con- 


— 
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queror ; and Longinus, the celebrated critic, and 
ſecretary to the queen, was by Aurchan's order 
put to death. Zenobia was reſerved to grace 
his triumph, and was afterwards allotted ſuch 
lands, and ſuch an income, as ſerved ta main- 
tain her in almoſt her former ſplendor. - 

Aurelian having thus brought back peace to 
the empire, endeavoured, by the rigours of 
juſtice, to bring back virtue alſo. He was 
very ſtrict in puniſhing the crimes of the 
foldiery ; and in his orders to his lieutenants, 
inſiſted that the peaſants ſhould not be plun- 
dered upon any pretences z that not even a 
grape, a grain of ſalt, or a drop of oil, ſhould 
be exacted unjuſtly. 

He cauſed a ſoldier, who had committed 
adultery with his hoſteſs, to have his feet tied 
to the tops of two trees, forcibly bent at top 
to meet each other; which being let looſe, and 
fuddenly recoiling, tore the. criminal in two. 
This was a ſeverity that might take the name 
of cruelty ; but the vices of the time, in ſame 
meaſure, required it. In theſe puniſhments in- 
flicted on the guilty, the Chriſtians, who had 
all along been growing more numerous, were 
ſharers. Againſt theſe he drew up ſeveral 
letters and edicts, which ſhewed that he intend- 
ed a very ſevere perſecution; but, if ve may 
believe the credulous hiſtorians of the times, 
he was deterred juſt as he was 2 
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them, by a thunder-bolt, which fell ſo near 
his perſon, that all people judged him to be 
deſtroyed. 

But, however Heaven might have inter- 
poſed on this occaſion, it is certain, that his 
leverities, at laſt, were the cauſe of his deſtruc- 
tion. Meneſthus, his principal ſecretary, hav- 


which he had committed, began to conſider 
how he might prevem the meditated blow. 
— — the names 
of ſeveral perſons, whom he pretended the 
emperor had marked out for death, adding 
his own to ſtrengthen him in the confidence of 
the party. The fcrole, thus contrived, was 
ſhewn with an air of the utmoſt ſecrefy to ſome 
of the perſons concern'd y and they, to procure 
their ſafety, immediatcly agreed with him to 
deſtroy the emperor.” This reſolution was ſoon 
put into execution; for, as the em 
with a fmall guard, from Uraclea, 
towards Byrantum, the conſpirators ſet upon 
him at once, and ſlew him with very ſmall re- 
ſiſtance. He was ſlain in the fixtieth, or, as 
ſome ſay, the fixty-third year of his age, \after 
a very active reign of almoſt five years. | 


ing been threatened by him, for ſome fault, 
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Tacrrvs, the Thiny fad EMyZxox of Rout, 


AD.244Q 1 HE 1 to the theone, 
which had formerly infeſted the empire, were, 
by the laſt monarch's activity, ſo entirely re- 
moved, that there now ſeemed to be none that. 
would even venture to declare himſelf a candi - 
date. The army referred the choice to the 
nate; and, on the other ſide, the ſenate declin- 
eck it; ſo that a ſpace of near eight months elapſ- 
ed in theſe interchangings of mutual defference. 
At length, however, the ſenate made choice of 
Tacitus, a man of great merit, and no way 
ambitious of the honqurs that were offered 
kim. Upon being ſollicited to accept the em- 
pire, he at firſt refuſed, and retired to his 
country houſe in Campania, to avoid their im- 
portunities; but being at length [prevailed 
upon, he accepted the reins of government, 
being at that time ſeventy-five years alc. 
Done of the firſt acts of his government, was 
in the puniſhment of thoſe who had conſpir- 
ed againſt the late emperor, © Particularly 


| n was impailed alive, his body 
being 
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beiog thrown to be devoured by wild beaſts. 


His eſtate alſo was confiſcated to the excbequer; 


and his ready-money, which was conſiderable, 
applied towards paying the army. During this 
ſhort reign, the ſenate ſeemed to have a large 
ſhare of authority, and the hiſtorians of the 
times, are one and all liberal of their praiſes, 
to ſuch emperors as were thus willing to divide. 
their power. Upon endeavouring to obtain the 
conſulfhip for his brother Probus, he was re- 
fuſed jt by the ſenate, at which he ſeemed no way 


moved, but calmly remarked. that the ſenate 


beſt knew whom to chuſe, This moderation 
prevailed in all the reſt of his conduct: he was 
extretnely temperate, his table was plain, and 


furniſhed with nothing expenſive z he even 
jewels, 


prohibited his empreſs from wearing 
and forbade the uſe of gold and embroidery. 


He was fond of learning, and the:memory of 
ſuch men as had deſerved well of their -onntry ;- 
particularly the works of his nameſake Tacitus, 


the: hiſtorian, - were greatly honoured by him, 
commanding. that they ſhould be placed. in 


every. public library throughout the empire, 


and many copies of them ſhould be tranſcribed 
at the public charge. 


A reign begun with ſuch tnederation-and 
juſtice, only wanted continuance, to have made 
the empire happy; but after enjoying the 
empire about ſix months, he died aon 


his 
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e part of it choſe Florian, brother to 
weed, 'but the majority were Tor, dee = 
undetermined. They altedged 
other, the neceſſity of ehufing' 
valour, honeſty, piety, olerni 7 
but the laſt Ade be ng that chi 
upon, the whole army, * 15 de 
nx, cried out that Pr obs ſhould 92 


ohe 1 ; 


6pponenit, -firding himſelf deſert: 

thoſe legions 'who had promiiſed'\ ˖0 Wan vp 
his ſupport, opened his arteries. und Bled” 
r to death. ds oy Ram vw 
Probus was forty-· four ens e 40 


parentage at Sirmium in Pannonia, and bred 
3 up 
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up; a ſoldier from his youth. He began early 
to diſti himſeif for his difcipline and 
valour ; being frequently the firſt man that, 
in beſieging towns, ſcaled the walls, or chat 
burſt into-the enemy's camp. Nor was he leſs 
remarkable for ſingle combat, and ſaving the 
lives of many eminent citizens. © Nor were his 
activity and courage, when elected to the em- 
pire, leſs apparent than in his private ſtation. 
_ Every'year now produced only new calamities 
to the and freſn irruptions on every 
fide threatened oniverſt deſolation: perhaps no 
other ahilities but thoſe of Probus were capable 
of oppoſing theſe unſted invaſions. He flew with 
an army to repreſs the Germans in Gaul, of 
whom he flew four hundred thouſand. He then 
marched into Dalmatia, to oppoſe and ſubdue 
the Sarmatians. From thence he led his forces 
tick and forced the Goths to ſue for 
pence. after that, turned hif ↄrips to- 
wards Ala; ſubdued the province of Ifauria; 
and, marching onward, * conquered a people 
called the Blemii; who, leaving their native 
foreſts of thiopia, had poſſeſſed themſelves 


of Arabia and Judea. 'Narſus, alſo, the king 


of Perſia, ſubmitted at his approach; and upon 
his return into Europe, he divided the depo- 
mern m its barbarous 
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ievaders: u circumſtance, that afterwards; pro- 
enn great calamities to the empin em. 

His diligence was not leſs conſpicnam in 
ſuppreſſing inteſtine commotions.· Saturniua be- 
ing compelled by the Egy ptains to declare him 
ſelf emperor, was defeated and flain./.{Progulus 
alſo (a perfon remarkable only ſor his great 
attachment to women, and who boaſted in a 
letter, that, having taken an hundred Surtnatian 
virgins priſoners, he deprived ten of chat name 
in one night, and all the reſt within a fortnight) 
ſet up againſt the emperor, but mas compelied 
to fly, and at length delivered up by the Ces 
mans. At the ſame time, Bonolus/(who was = 
remarkable a votary to Bacchus, being able to 
Arink as much wine as ten could do, without 
being diſordered), rebelled, and, being ober- 
come, hanged himſelf in "deſpair. Probus 
hen he ſaw him, immediately after his death, 
could not avoid pointing to him, and 
& There hangs not a man; but a bottle“ 
quiet to the empire, the batbarians-who. fur. 
rounded it, kept it in continual alarms. They 
were frequently repulſed into their native 
wilds, but they as certainly returned: with freſh 
rage and increaſed ferocity. The Goths and 
Vandals finding him engaged in quelling do- 
meſtic diſputes, renewed their accuſtomed in- 


roads, and once more: felt the 3 of 
eir 
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their preſumption. They were conquered in 
ſeveral engagements, and Probus returned in 
triumph to Rome. His active temper, -how- 
ever, vo not ſuffer· him to continue at reſt 
vrhile any of the enemy were left to conquer. 1 
Ini ie laſte expeduion, he led his. foldjers. , . | 
againſt . the, Perſians ; and, g i Re tis i 
mium, the place of his nativity, he there. 
feveral thouſands of his ſoldiers upon draining 
a fen that was incommodious to the inhahi- 


rarits. Phe fatiq of. this undertaking, and 
the great that was laid upon the 


foldiers livcentipus - - manners, produced a con- 
ſpiracy, which endet in his ruin. For raking 
the 'oppoftumity, as he was . marching into 
Greece, they-ſet-upon, and ſie him, after be 
had-regned ſim years and four months, with 
general approbation. As an inſtance of the 
eſteem, whleh even his rebellious army had ſor 
n t 
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the very | walls: of Cteſiphon, and a dreadful 
battle enfuing, he once more gained a complete 
victory. What ehe reſult of thi ſucceſs might 
have been, is not known, 1 K was ſhortly 
after ſtruck dead, by lightning, in his tent, 
wick many othiery that were round hn. 
2 Nvyimeridn, che youngeſt ſon,” who accom- 
panied his father in this expedition, un in- 
conſoleable. for his death, and brought ſuch a 
diſorder upon. bis eyes, with weeping, thats 
ohliged to be carried along with the army, 
up in a cloſe litter. The peculiarity | of 
his tuation, ite bn time, excited the 
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ſucceſs. Nor did the beginning 
in the leaſt, deceive | the expectations his his 


"THE HISTORY Dy 
prophecy, which had aid - tat Diocießan 
ſhould be emperor after he had ſlaim a poor 

Carinus, the remaining ſon, diu not Aditi 
furvive his father and brother; for giving hm 
ſelf up to his vices, and yet, at the fam time, 
oppoſing the new· made emperor, the br 
petitors led their forces into NMarſia, -whete 
Diocleſian being victorious, Carinus was ſlaim, 
by a tribune of his own army, Whore he: 


had formerly abuſed. , 2 
ee eee 
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. 


Wer han was + beter 
birth; being accounted, according. to ſbine, 
the ſon of a ſcriyener; and ot a ſlave, aroord- 


ing to others. He received his name from 
Dioclea, the town in which he was born, und 
was about forty- years old when he was elecked 
o the empire. He owed his exaltation entire- 


ty to his merit; having paſt through 'all che 
Sradations of akee, with aden courage 3 and 
of his rei 


jects 


THE EMPIRE OF ROME. 

jada had formed in his favour, .. He pardoned 
all his enemies e eee 
without injuring either their fortunes or ho- 

ours. Conſcious alſo, that the weight of 
empite was: too. heavy for one alone to ſuſtain, 
he took in Maximian, his general, as a-partner 
in the fatigues of duty, making him his equal 
R a oa dhe ghoak Thus ajutually 
aſſiſting each other, theſe two continued to 
live in ſtrict friendſhip, and tho* ſomewhar 
differing in temper (as Maximian was rather 
a man of vicious inclinations)-yet they con- 
curred in promoting che general good, and 
humbling their enemies. And it muſt be ob- 
ſerved that there never was a period, in which 
there were more numerous or formidable 
enemies to oppoſe. | 
The peaſants and labovrers ln Gaul, male 
a dangerous inſurrection, under the conduct of 
Amandus and Helianus, but were ſt oued 


Egypt, proclaimed himſelf emperor ; and it 
was not without many bloody engagements, 
that he was overcome, and condemned by 
Diocleſian to be devoured by lions. In Africa, 
the Roman legions, i in like manner, joined with 
many of the natives, ſeiaed upon the publſck 
revenues, and plundered thoſe ho continued 
in their duty. Theſe were alſo ſubdued by 
Maximian; and, Ha along, . 

| h 4 


Maximian, -. Achilleus, who commanded in | 


E HUS HMO AHT 
ſheaiped to ſue, for peace. About: thb ne 
Fersen de ee in Britaid named 

ſius, proclaimed ianelf emperdrp crib 
paliefied himſelf of the iĩſland. To oppuſd 
this general's claims; Maximian mad choich of 
Conſtantius Chlorus, whom he credted/Carſar; 
end. married to Theodora, his daughten in- 
w. He, upon his arrival in Britain, finding 
Carauſius extremely polite, and conti 
reinforced from Germany, thooght praper an 
come to an accommodation; ſo that this 
uſurper. continued for ſeven years in quiet poſs 
ſeſſion of the whole illand, till herwas: ſlain 
Aectus, his friend: and intimate. About his 
time, alſo, Nasſeus, king of Perſia and Parthiag 
began a dangerous war upon the empiteg ind 
invaded Meſopotamia. To:ftopi, the«ptagrets 
ofthe enemy upon thia quarter Diocloſian 
made choice: of Galerius, ſumnamed t e 
nus from the report of his being borm of c 
cow- herd, in Dacia ; and he like iſe wiis,created 
Cæœſan. His ſucceſs alſo, though verp:idotbr- 
fb in che beginning, was, in the hd term 
datod according 10 his-wiſhes;/ The Penfans 
wre overcome in, a detiſive engagement. their 
camp- plundered and taken, and: :the Jean's 
wives and Children -made :iprifontss/ of: wat; 
Thore. only remained, of all the epemies:ofithe 
Roman empiney. thoſe that lay to the» nom. 
dues. {Theſe were 2 


querable, 


THE EMPIRE OF ROWE. 
ene an welt upon- the acrount” or de 
ad fierceneſs; ad the inhoſpitable ſeverity 
aß che climpre and ſoi from whence they ified! 
Ever at war wich the Romans, they ved 
forrh;c when the- urmies that were to 
their invaſions, were called away; and pon 
their return, they as ſuddenly withdrew into 
cid. barren, und inacceſſible places: whith 
cu themnſelves could endure. Im this manner 
che Seprhjans;:Goths,-Sarmarians, Mlani, Cari; 
ans Quadi;- poured down" in incredible num- 
berg while every defeat ſeemed but to enertaſt 
their ſtrength and perſeveraneee Of theft 
multitudes were taken priſoners; and ſent to 
u the ——— 6 
frill greater numbers were deſtroyed; and tho! 
the:reft were driuen back to their native fbreſts 
— — mindful of theirtaves . 
teoxre (enmity (andy! like a ſavage” beaſt, only 
continued inactive, till they had Ile ell cheir 
wound, for à now. encounter 1744 wo 
Muring this interval as if the exteroah mi? 
ſetues of theb empire were not ſuffieientz the 
tenth and laſt great perſecution was renewed 
Chriſtians . This is ſaic to have c 
ceeded all the former in ſeverity; and ſuch was 
the/zeal with'whigh it was purſued, that, in un 
ancient inſcriptionl we are informed,” — en \ 
hid effaced the name and t 
Chuiftians,':and had reſtoted den 


widen 
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the worſhip of the gods. Their attempts. haw- 
ever, were but the malicious efforts of an te 
piring party; for Chriſtianity ſhortly after was 
eſtabliſned by law, and triumphed over the 
malice of all it's enemies. In the midſt of che 
troubles raiſed by this perſecution, and . oſ the 

conteſts that ſtruck at the external the 
ſtate, Diocleſian and Maximian ſurprized, the 
world by reſigning their dignities oh dhe fame 
day, and both retiring into private, fiations, 

Hiſtorians are much divided co the 
motives that thus induced them to give. wp 
thoſe: honours which they had purchaſed wich 
ſo much danger. Some aſcribe it to the phi- 
loſophical turn of Diocleſian; and others, 40 
his being diſguſted with the obſtinacy of his 
Chriſtian ſubjects: but Lactantius aſſerts, that 
he was compelled to it, together with his 
partner, hy Galerius, who, coming 0 ;Nigo- 
mecha. upon the emperor's .recovery; from 
great ſickneſs, threatened him with a civil war 
in caſe he refuſed to reſign. However, this we 
are well aſſured, that he ſtill preſervad a diguitf 
of ſentiment in bis retirement, that might in- 
duce us to believe he had no other motive for 
reſignation. Having retired to his birth- place 
he ſpent his time in cultivating his garden, aſ- 
ſuring his viſitors that then only. he began to 
enjoy the world, when he was thought by tbe 
ret of anankind to ſotſake iti. Wegen ſome 


3 Attempted 


THE EMPORE! OF ROME. 
attempted to perſuade him to reſume the em- 
„he reply'd, That if they knew his preſent 
ppineſs they would rather endeavour to 
imjcate than diſturb it. In this contented man- 
ner he lived ſome time, and at laſt died either 
by poiſon ot madneſs, it is uncertain which 
Lei reigns which continued twenty years, was 
active and uſefulʒ and his authority, tinctured 
with ſeverity, was well adapted td tlie n 
ane morals at that time. 
Me ximian, his partner in cata 0 
rvſegiition; was by no means ſo contented with 
his fituation. He longed once more for power, 
and diſturbed the two ſucceeding reigns with 
various'efforts'to reſume it; attempting to en · 
gige Dioeleſiun in the ſume deſign. Being ob- 
liged to leave Rome, where he bad: bred great 
confuſion,” he went over into Gaul, where he 
was kindly received by Conſtuntine, che then 
acknoHedged Emperor of the weſt . But hereʒ 
alſo, continuing his intrigues, and endeavD,νẽjm˖ 
to force his dn daughter, and deſtrby ber 
huſband, he 'was detected, and condemned wo 
die, by whatever Geach he ſbould think: pro 
Perz. ad * bells uy” "ne" * ce 
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AB EAPARE OF ABA. 
the conducting of affairs ; ſo that the empire 
— the guidance of four perſons, 
all inveſted with ſupreme authority. 

We — . fey: particulars of 
the reign of C tius, except a detail of his 
| character, which appears, in every light, 
amiable. He was ffy chaſte, and . 
Being one day 
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there continued in the practice of h “u 
virtues, till falling ſick, he began tor thun 
appointing his ſon for his: ſucoeſſar . Ae d; 
cordingly ſent for him with all ſpeed i hut he 
was paſt recovery before his arrival: notivith · 
ſtanding, he received him with marks of tie 
utmoſt affection, and raiſing himſelf 16 his bed, 
gave him ſeveral uſeful inſtructions, particularly 
recommending the Chriſtians to his care; Tie 
then bequeathed the empire to his cart und 
crying out that none but the pious Conſtantine 
ſhould ſucceed him, he expired in his ar. 
In the mean time, Galerius his partner in 
the empire, being informed of Conſtantiaeꝰs 
advancement, toſtiſied the moſt. ungovernable 
rage, and was even going to tondema chi meſ- 
ſenger who brought him the nccot: but be- 
ing diſſuaded, he ſeemed to acyuieſce in What 
he could not prevent and ſent him the marke 
of 2 but at che ſame time, declared 
Severus Wem in N. ee ta bis in- 
#3 7 HS 1181 
Juſt bom this time alſo, cher pretender 
to-the empire ſtarted up. This was Mauenzzus, 
a perſon ae ming but very much fa- 
voured by the ſoldiers, permitted'to. 
pillage ar diſcretion; Thus —.— were ſeveral 
intereſts at the ſame time, in oppoſition to ena 
other ; and 4 E yn each _— . 


fall U 
a 14 


THB EMPIRE OF Ru. 
Um order to oppoſe: Munentius Sevurus led 
 &nyumerous.army» towards the gates og Rome: 
but hizifoldiets: . againſt whom they 
were to immediately abandoned him: 
and ſhortly after, he put unn 
life; by opening his veins. 

To rextoge his death, Galetips arch; in- 
to Italy, reſolving to ruin the inhabitants, and 
to deſirby the hole ſenate. His toldiers hows 
ever, upon theiyapproaching the capital, began 


ploring them not to abandon him z and retiring 
hy the ſame route by which be had advanced. 
mate Licinius, who was oviginally the foe ofra 
paar labourer in Dacia, Ceſar, in the / rom oi 
Severus, Who was ſlain. This: ſeemed: to be 
the daſt act of his power, for ſhordy aſter he 
was; ſeized with a; difordet in 
his privigies, which, baffled all the "ſr \Waf his 
phy ſiciana, and carried him off, after he had 
languiſhed in n ſpace. of a 

£397! me, X t U h 
ade ht Che — one of the 
many crimes: alledged againſt him: and their 
kiſtorians baue not failed. to the oir . 
cumſtances of his death as a judgment from 
Heaven for his former impiety. bJowever-this 
be, he abated much of his ſeverities ageintt 
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to waver” in their reſolutions; wherefore, e 
was obliged to have rocourſe to entreaties, im 
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them on his dearh-bed;: 
-whiel he had formerly p org 
their perſecuti6n, wile! A 
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— „% 4434549 ws ly A ry? Weed 
r belng' thin” delivered | 
his grenteft opponent, might now be c gderte 
as poſſeſſing more power-than any of his 
in authority, who were yet reintining. "The 
empire was at that titne divided betwetn i 
and three others: Maxentius whb j governed i f 


Rome ; a perſo vf a cruel . ad; 
ſtedfaſt ſupporter af paguniſm: 3 W 
was adopted hy Galeriuy, ' and co 11 
the eaſt: and like wiſe Maximin: who had"Fs 
merly: been declared Cæſar wirt Severiis;” and 
who allo —_— ſome of the eiſtefn BY: v- 
vmces. e eee. £5588 

5 Whether: ne was by tis time Hk e 
ir s inteſtine diviſions, of whether each of ir's 
commanders: was tontefit with His Hare; 1 60 
material to enquire ; bot; for A tidhe all 
ſermed to wear a peacefu} appearance'; lt, 
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452 IE HIS TOR n 
4. made a diffurent ampiredign t, Emperor's 
Wind Nhe, AS: the: ACCONDE:EDch;.1 wes Char 
encouraged: by: viſiom the m might thi 
_ tharsfore,:. che day fol lowingyceruſedivectaytl 
ſtandard to be made, ue Hbat whithiheytgy 
ech ig the heavens, n, m manded ais, ta be 
carried hefote him in bis wary:.a5 am ealign of 
Victory and, celeſtial progeiog: p & fr s. he 
con ſulted wah ſeveral fe proycipal. bench 
of Christianity. aud: madena ppblicyayaralor - 

that facred peripslign. ee 21 ths itt yeh 

Conſtanrinę having thus cached; bis achse 

to his intereſt, who were moſtly ot cha & hriſtan 
perſuaſion, loft no time in entering Lialy, with 
ninety, thouſend foot, and cigar thouſand. —* 
ang ſoon * ahnaſt to. the. vexy 
Rome. 'The ugfortunate Maxentius, Whg 
. long given bin. ef up 49, caſg,pnd flehayghery, 
no began 79, ngke. preparagians, (WDER;IE as 
100. late, Hie felt pnt —＋ 4 — 0 


perſtitioug, rites : Which , pag A bh 
neceſſary; and chen conſy 0 81 15 haeks, 


trom wheage: he. was, informeg, that Oh. 

great day, the enemy of. Rome ſhquld peniſti 
This prediction, which was..cquivacal, he. ap- 
plied co Conſtantine ; wherefore, . leaving; all 
things in the- beſt paſtvre, he advanced 
the city, With. an army of an handed 
venty thonſand fopt. . and. n 
Horſe, The engegement was, for e 


2 


THE EMPIRE OF: ROME: 
herce and bloody, till hi cavalry being routed, 
declared upon the ſide of hi 
and he' himſelf was drown'd it his flight, by 
the breaking down of n bridge, 
ed to croſs the vv er Tyberr n 
Conſtantinr; in ——— of this vcdoryj 
entering the city, diſclaimed” all praifes which 
cke ſenate and people wrre teady t öffer j 
ü huis ſocceſs to a fuperior power; Ee 
even“ euuſed the eros, which ke Was fuld te 
have ſeen in the heavens, to be placed ar the 
night of all his farues with" this inſcription, 
That under the influence of tbut vifhrious-erof 
Conftantinie hol delivered the city from the yoke of 
tyrimical-power,” and bad reflored the ſenale and 
Nee "bf Rome" toPheir ancient authority. He 
1 otdalned that no criminal ſhould; 
for the futurey"ſulfer death by the croſs; which 
had formerly been the moſt uſual way of 
ming ſlates vonvicted of capital offences. 
y * fort” after iſſud, dec that 
thEChtiſtizhs ſubuld be eaſed from all them 
earn ant” feteived into places of truſt 
ene rhus the new religion Was 
x oner to prevall over the'whott Romuh 
empur ' und; u chat enormous” fabric Mat 
been buile-ard pvided upon pagun prineiples 
it lot a great's Seal ef der firengrh and 
Gier tRoſe pfüreiples were dor once fob. 
Wiek yay In ama £483 v1 MW 
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Things cantinued in this tate For Ohe time, 


Conſtantine, all. the while, | commibutingi what | 


as in. his power to the ;iatereſt of religion, 
and the reyiyal of learning. Which hadi Jang 
been upon the decline, and was almoſt wholly 
Fxtinct in the empire. Butrint cho nidſt of 
theſe aſpdvities, the peace of che ſempire v 
again diſturbed by the preparations-of Max 
Min, who goyerned in the gata and uhu 
iro, of atu}}, participation of; powers, maancined 
againſt Licomips, with a very Numerpas army 
In conſequence of this ſtepi after; Ma monk 
flicts, a general engagement enſund, jim whifh 
Maximin ſuffered a total. defeat i Many fr hi 
troops were cut to pieces. and; thoſe that ſùt 
viyed ſubmitted, ta the conquer Maxine 
however, having eſcaped zhe general Garnagey 
once more Put, himgelf theahradief another 
army, reſolving to try be. fartugR af the H 
but his death prevented; the dgſigR- Ach 
died by a. very extraordinary, kind f mad 
the Chriſtians, of whom. hgowag the: deglared 
ENEMY». Aid got fail to aſcrihe his: end 0.8 
judgment from heaven; but t 3 vat the;age 
in Which, falſe, zudgments ; ant falle mitagkes, 
— up the bulk of thrit uninſtructiue hiſtoſy· 
, Conſtantine and Licinius o chus remaining 
vndiſputed poſſeſſars and part næti in: che. 


.pire, all, things promiſed, a peaceable cuntinu: 


. ſt des it and, power. However, 
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HEUTE MTIRE ON ROME. | 
why ſoon fund; that the ſund-abitibti chat 
aimed after e part, woeld BY content with 


nothing leſß than the whole. Pagan writetm 
aſcribe the rupture, between theſe dd pötef- 
rates, to Oonſtuntine; While the Chfiftitib, bm 
the other hend, impute it wholly to Licidd. 
Both; perhaps, unght have conturted, for 
Liciniuy is convifted of having perfecuted 
extiſtianity; which was fo highly favoured'by 
his' tival 5'and Conſtantine” is known to Have 


been wel firſt to begin rhe prepat u for ah 
oper rupture: Boch fides exerted: all chefr 


power to make oppoſitzun; and, at tite Heal 
of very formidable armes came to an engage- 
ment hear Cybu lie an Panbaia.” Comſtafitine, 
previous to che bättleg in the midſt of his 
thiiſtien diſhops, begged the uſſiſtance of 
Heaven, white Licinius, with cual zeal, called 
pon che pagah ptieſt, to intrrerde . ich the 
gerd tr His favbdt? The furcefl was on che 
fie of truth? Conſtantine; after an obſtindte 
fefiane® from the enemy, becume victorſdut j- 
bes their cat ; und, after ſomie time: beöth. 
Lichiius th fur" for un truce; which wan 
agreed' up. But this was of hô Torig cn 
nu, for Mon hafte the war breaking gut 


affwſn And the) rivals coming once more to 


geerub ragigementf ie proved Gechiive? III. 
cmigo was entirely defeatedi and purſijec bY 


Eo nſtantine into Nicomedia, where he ſur- 
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rendered himſelf up to the victor; having firſt 
obtained an bath thar! his life ſhould be\ſpared, 
and that he ſtould he permitted to pad the 
remainder of hib days in retifrment. This: 
however, Conſtantine ſhortly after böte; b 
either fearing his defigns, or fibding hum ac 
tually engaged in: freſh conſpiracies, le cm“ 
manded him to he put to death, together with 
Myriian, his gegeral, who, ſome tit left,” 
had been ereated Cſur. d 16 d 
*Conftantine being now fle mee of che 
echpire; withour 4 rival to divide bir 
or att perſon from whoſe claims he couldh 
the leaſt apprehenſians, veſolved to eſtabli 
chriſtianity on ſo ſure à buſis, thut no er rig 
ſoltttions ſhould ſhake it. He tomtmandee that! 
in alk the proyinges df the · em 
of the — peers be Era _ 
le which, facreedu times, 
——— but a very indifferent vſe: N. 
colled udn general council of theſe, in order 
to repreſs" the: herefies, that had 2 
into the church, particularly that * 
To this place repaired abbr” three » Reed 
and eighteen biſhops, befides 2 multirude of 
preſpy ters and deacons,' together with che ern 
perbr himſelf y* who alt, to about ſeverigern,, 
concurred in eondemning the tenetꝭ of Arias, 
who, with his rs "way "baniſhed/ into a 
remote p: t of the: empi WS" 4% 09: Jo 
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rat>navure, whidh: the Roman-ewpine» ſheintly, 
afrcy experienbed. Theſe araſo from! gimedbire, . 
which th emperar' conceived land-exediteds. 
of — ſeat; of+ ther αε mm. 


Rome: tium, 
dene do Byzan eee 


wi afterwards talled. © Whatever Have , 
been the regions. which iridueod: himy go ghla. 
vbether it va becauſe: etna, 
offendedr at ſome iffronts 1 
Rome, -ori'atiat he ſuppo ſed. Conſtantinapie 
moe im the contre of as empite or chat he 

| 3 che eaſtern parti mare. requ | 
r 3 bas Bern chai they! an 
bs, erpire chad long 
* owe, a-maſt declising ut ; butrthia. 
2:41.34 in a great meaſure; gave precipitutiom 0 
downfall, Aber dib enen reſumta iti ſonner 
Tplendor, but libe a flower tcmnſſſlantec ina 
_ clime; languiſhed by idegrecs ia it 
ſunle into nothing nt a: Bog 
is-firſt deſigu v ta build ci {hehe 
make theo capitat of N d and for 
purpoſe, he made chotes ff 8 fituatienat 
-©hiledon in Aſia Minor z bot we e elch She. 
i dying out the ground plany age £#pght 
p dhe line; next ep wich d over 10BYSABKGYP, 
t cle which lay upon che oppoſise ide pf the 
Popos. Here, — , was thought 
beupecient wo fix the ſent of th empire 3 nd. 
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aM he congenicnaes; and aid: che Jnawicts: 
vnlck mig iat one oer do fest. 
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ſubmitted to the chapge\;onar: va 
Yb ob three yearby difturbadec in h 
Ghar ſingeh,.dhe Gon — 
ns had gidudrown'2tbthewg 
"pH Pre eee 1 
ay withuahoang of cel. Kos- 
dd even, Joan repreſt theipuntunbons, 
And q Mighdngy them," ther in ata ahr. hundred 
tbsolend-of their amber periftled. by cg d 
"Bah 1Theſs; und fuel ttt rein 


being urn, »upproſiſedg1 abr Sener 
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the empire was divided as follows: CHa 
the emperor s. eldeſt For; co mHanded in G 
ard the Weſtern piovmtes, Conſtantius gon 
ed. A frie and: Nyrie um and Con tan Ned ; 
Italy. Dal marius, the emperor s hrothet wall, 
ſent to defend theme parts that bordereꝶi bib: 
the Gochs 3 u Annan us, his ER Re hag” 
the. ekarge of Cappiddcie and ArmrfHH Mines 
Pflis. die of the empire MIT fareher cb 
boted to its dounfull : for che uhitbd rene 
of the ſtate being no longer brought ts t6pteſs* 
irvaflon; the berbartans foughs with ſuperlot 
numbers, ge? cortqutret? nt HE, thovgh often 


dtfeited- Confltiſtine, howeve did nor live” 
to feel theſe calamities, © "The twtter part uf His: 
reign was peaceful and Plendict; ambaſſadorv 


—_—_ remoteſt Indies came to atlknowWikoe 
his authority ; oe — ud te pe 


for freſh intoadls, upôrt f | Ns Fea 
oppoſe; fent hum ** hd Amp 

and fbr inch Hoa wired re ola, 

and had reigned 46 er 1000 


bib Health began to Gefine, T'o btthälte the! 
efe&s' of his difordef "WHICH Was UH" fre? 
mitting fever, he made uſe of The Waftn 1 75 
of the city; bur receiving no benefit from} 
thence, he removed; for change öf air, to 
Helenopohs, a city which he hab built to this 
memery;of bis mother, His diſordet encreaſing 
he changed” again to Nicomedia, Where finding 
himſelf 
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himſelf without hopes of a recovery, he cauſed 


himſelf to be baptied; and, having ſoon after 


received the ſacrament, he expired after a 
memorable and active reigh. of umaſt thirty- 
two years. This monarch's character is . 
preſepted to us in very different lights; 
Chriſtia uriters of that time adarning * 
every ſtrain 2 the heathens on the 
concrary, it with all the — of 
invetive, In fac, it ſeems to be compoſei 
2 inthe of vintuts an · vice of pictii ang” 
ctedulicy, ' o co.. and caurkyy uf juſtiem 
and aribieion He eſtahliſned a religion that 
cominucs tha blefling!of mankind, ut: gurfued, 
>ſeheme- of polinics-thas deſivoyed-tho empire. 
* 20 . innen en org! „ . 
SAH , wit bin, e Pl be (ONT 
besen 7b G Apt} - im; t e s. 1 
01 Hs (4 Sue on "oy 4 i [4492 1-408 
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i Bagger: AHH bog Adel. guα⁰hhi 
1rzzRto the characbert of ihe Rem 
— have been intimate] y connediydovnats 
the hiſtory of the Kate, — or Gerlins 
might have been ſaid to depend bn the-wrbwes 
and vices, the wiſdom or the indokenoe-of thoſe 
who governed it. But from this drearyi period 
its recovery was become deſpe rut j neiſdom 
could obviate ita decadenco, no coumage oppoſe 
the ſevils that ſurreunded it on everyjſide. Tis 
ſteadi therefore, oi entering into a minute ſno⸗ 
count of - the -ahatatters of iti ſuocevding ienil 
perors, it will at preſent fuffiebptq take agenerdh 
ſuryey of this part of the hiſtory, and rather da 
ſcribe the cauſes by which the ſtate was bruugha 
down to nothing chan the perſons h˙ονονeithe 
could haſten nar prevent its dechher Indeed if 
wer were to enter into a detail concerſimꝑethe 
characters of the princes of thoſe times, 0dr” 
ſhould. pe thoſe-of the conquerots nut che c 


qutredu of thoſe Gothic chiefs who led a 
mote 


THE E MPIRE OF ROME. 
more viftuous, and mort courdgeous people to 
the conqueſt of nations corrupted by vice and 
enervated by luxury. | 

Theſe barbarians were at firſt 3 to 
the Romam . Aud for ſome timelifter had been 
only incommodious to them. But they were 


1 beg bi dable, and.,arge.,in, duch 
"numb eee ſeemed; zo PRES 4 


new race of to complete ice's 
deſtruction. They had been en ng in their 
| hideous deſerts, and amidſt regions 114 
wichodlernal ſue wu, and had ſeng e 
theropportunmaty r EOS 
favourable climaze. A gainit ſuch an unemy ub 
courage cuuld æuailj o abilities be ſacceſcfyly 
aniftary-only:tur off: numbers without» an 4. 
dination, and amame, ſoon to beſacegedsd 
byvathers:equaliy>deſperare anil oh ſcure:. cr 23: 
egg empecors:: who+ hacbitoicomiend w 
thi .poapleyv were |:moft;: . chomn farniſhed? 
neither with: courage!.nor:rondatbiter oppuſt]! 
Theig reſidenct in: A ſa ſermed wenevvate ther 
manners, and producod à deſite in them. tub 
adorecdt like che monarchs of the eaſte Sumi 
Ia ſofineſa, they) ſhewed therhielver wilt Gelb 
froquency to the ſuldiers they became? more 
indalent. fonder of: domeſtiq pleaſures, un 
mare nbſtracted ftum the empire Conſtuntius 
who -veigned-thirey-cight | years, wa Wenk? 
timid, 2, Yigg e governed Dy i 
* 5% Jo 2 3 710 * euch 
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Palus Mæotis, the mountains of Uaucaſus and 
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und his wives, and unfit to prop the fulligg 
empire. Julian, his ſucceſſor, furnumed the 
Apoſtate, upon account of hu relapſing inte 
paganiſm, was, notwithſtanding; 2 very | 
and/a very valiant prince. He, by his wiſdom, 
contluct and economy, chaſed the birbariats 
that had taken fifty towns upon the Rhine;'out 
of their new ſettlements ; and his name w] 
terror to them during his „ich laſted 
but twe years. Jovian and mlentiniat) bad 
virtue and ſttength ſufficient to preſerveſ th 
empite from immediately falling under. ie 
inks No prince ſaw the neceſſity of re: 
ſtoring the ancient plan of the empire — 
than Valentimian; the former Emperors 
drained away all the frontier garriſons euros mer 
to ſtrengthen their o.]ꝗn power at Home z" 
his whole life was employed in forrifying'ehe 
banks of the Rhine; making! levles, falling 
caſtles, plating troops in proper ſtations, afid 
furniſhing them with ' ſubſiſtence for rhiefr ſop- 
port; but an event, that no human prudehee 
eould forſee, brought up x riew nap Weſt 
in the univerſal deſtruction. » 9 #86 
That tract of land eich Bes betten the 


the Caſpian ſea, was inhabited by a numereu 
ſavage people, that went by the name of the 
Hurs and Allahes: Their ſoil ws fertile A8 
be inkabit gat fond of ara and penal 


n 1 
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As they imaginedd it impracticable to croſe che 
Palus Mæotis, they Were: Aratzether a 
quaimod ith the Romany; ſo that they teen 
ed confined vithin the limits their. 
hadiafigned them while ocher — 2 
ed wick ſecurity; It has been the opHjwi. af 
ſome, that the lime which was rolled down: by 
the current of the Tanais, had; by degrees, 
farmed a Had: of incruſtation'on che ſurfgce-of 
che Gimmerſan Boſphorus, over — . 
people are ſuppoſod co have paſſed. Ochens 
relate chat tuo young Soytbians,” being i ful 
purkoit of „an heifers; che terrified creature, 
ſ vam over-an atin of the ſea, and che -yourhs 
immediately: following hor, found themſelves 
im a n world, upon tbe oppofite ſhore. Upon 
their reeorng; they. did not ſail te Fclate'ithe 
wunderts of frrepgy lamda and coumries, iich 
they had diſebvered. + Upon! chis , information; 
ang inqumerable, body af Huns 

ftxeights, and, meeting firſt, with the Gothe, 
made that people fly before theme. Ihe Gotha, 
inſconſtornat ion, pre ſented themſelves: on! the 
banks of the Danube, and, with a; t 
a3, ewereated the, Romans to allow them a 
place of refuge. This they eaſily obtained from 
Valens, who aligned them ſeyerul portions. of 
land in- Thrace but left them deſtitute of all 
pegdiu}-(upplics;: Stimmulated, therefore, 
Tat and: reforgmants they: fon: aſter We 

aga 
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a their protectors, and, i ina dreadful en- 


ung 1 255 
ies 10 1 1 manner 4 * Au 
'griw, weakery, fo that the 'emperors, finding it 
, 
rians to oppoſe [lara This expedient had 
its uſe in;circurnſtances of immediate datiget.; . 
but when that was over, the Romans found it 
[was as difficult to rid themſelves of their flew 
allies, as of their former enemies. Thus the 
empire was not ruined, by any particular inva- 
Gon, but ſunk gradually under the weight of 
ſeveral attacks made upon it. When the 'bar- 
barians had waſted — province, thoſe. who 
ſucceeded the firſt ſpoilers, proceeded on to 
another. Their: devaſtations were at firſt 
limicted to Thrace, Myſia, and Pannonia; 
but, when theſe countries were ruiped, they 
deftroyed Macedonia, Theſſaly and Greece; 
and from thence they expatiated to Noricum. 
The vas in this marmer continually 
ſhrinking, and Ka, at laſt, became W 
tier. 

The valour and EVER" of Theodafius, in 
fome meaſure, retarded the deſtruftion' that 
had begun in the times of Valens, but upon 
his death the enemy became irreſiſtible. wy 


- 
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Jarge body of Goths hadi been called in to aſt 
the regular forces of the empire, under the 
command of Alaric, their king; but what was 
brought in to Fe — 
the moſt n ſtab. to 5 
Gothic prince, Who is ame ow 
impe and. enterprizing, perceiving -the 
weakneſs of the Kate, and. how little Arcadius 
and Hongrivs, the ſucceſſors of Thepdoſjus, 
wer able to ſecure it; being .inſtigated- alſo, 
ſtill further, by the 23 one Ruſinus, 
who had.deſigns upon the throne;hinaſelf f. this 
warlike prince, I ſay,” putting bimſclf at the 
bead of his barbarous forces, [declared war 
inſt-his employers, and fought the arwies 
the empire for fone years with various 
ſucceſs. However, in proportion as his troops 
7 8 8 7 ee 
be 4 fo 5 at 
mighty deſigns in execution, paſſed pale the _ 
red.. "down, like s I among the 
Fruiiful Rl of Haly, This charmiig-ragion 
had long been the ſeit of indolence and ſenſual 
delight 7 its fields were now turned into gary 
dens of pleaſure, that only ſerved to ener vate 
the poſſeſſors from having once t been a nurſery 
of milirary ſtrength, that furniſhed ſoldiers for 
the conqueſt of care > The timid inhabj- 
rants, therefore, beheld, with terror, a dreadful 
enemy ravaging in the midſt of their country. 
Vor. II K K while 
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while their wretched emperor, Honorius, 
| was then i in Ravenna, fill Ae e — 


' P 


felt, the calamities of the tinges, with de 
aggravation. . This great, city, chat a 
ſate as. miſtreſs of the world, now ſaw hex! 


| barjans; and being crowded with i inhabxa 
it vas reduced, by the extremities of 
and famine, to a maſt deplorable i 
this extremity, the ſenate diſpatched in 8 
baſſzdors. to Alarick, deſiring him ei 
grant. them peace, upon te aſonable ter ens 
to give them leave to fight it with him, in 
open field. To this meſſage, however, 
Gothic monary, only replicd, with a 50 0 
laughter, „ That, thick graſs was 54 
ahi implying that their troops, whe cooped 
f Shia the narrow compaſs of the 45 
would be more eaſily overcome, than, # 55 
drawn gut in order of battle. When then 
10 debate about a peace, he demanded a it 
kiches, and all their flaves, When 
aſked, What then he would leave them; he 1255 
geplied, Their lives, Theſe were hard conditions 
Far ſuch a celebrated city to accept, but, com- 
by the nepeſſity of the times, they raiſed 
. immenſe, treaſure, both by taxation and 
[7 Rripping the heathen > FP 5 hs bog, 
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9 5 FAA But 
Was 


removal of the cala- 
, for Alan now: thay be might 
maſter of Rome whenever he 
per, returned with his army. à ſhort time 
2 et 13 it more cloſely than he had 
and at laſt took it; but whether 
m, is. not agreed 


i foe or Thus, that city which 8 b 0 


w elmo reſt af the world, and en- 
| herſelf with the ſpoils of mankind ; now 
felt, in curn, the fad reverſe of fortune, and 
ſuffered all that barbarity could inflict, or 

F The ſoldiers had free ll 
Y, pilage all places except- the Chriſtian 
Fw 8 and, in the miglt ford je 

lation, { great was the reverence of 
barbarians for our haly religion, that the pa- 
s found ſafety in applying to the-Chriflany 
x protection. T his dreadfyl devaſtation conti- 
nued for three days ; and unſpeakable were rhe 
precigus monuments, both of art and 
that funk under the fury of theſe uerory. 

+ Wink there were ſhill left abs 
of che city's former greatnels; fo that 2 4 
capture ſeemed father d correction, dun 4 ta 

overthray. oY 

But the Gothic canquerars of the Welt; th? 
they bad ſuffered 5 to ſurviye its firſt cap- 
tate, now found: how caly it wü t0 become 
Kk 2 maſters 


U. C. 116 
A. D. (10. 
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maſters of it upon any other oration, 
extent of its apo had, A fact, 'made it 04 
impracticable for the inhabitants to ' defend 
ems and, as it was ſituated in a_ plain, tt 
be be Rormed ' without müch Geng 
Be ides this, no ſuccours were to be expe ect 
from without, "or the number of the 1 Je 
was. fo extremely diminiſhed, that the 8 15 


were obliged to retire to Ravenna; 
fortified by nature, that they 8 
without the affiſtance of an arm hat 
Alaric, therefore, ſpared, Gene 
Vandals, not long after contributed 0 7 
his mercileſs ſoldiers, for fourteen days tagethe 
raged with implacable fury, in the midſt of th 
venerable place. © Neither private dwellings, 
nor public buildings neither Tex,” nor 
religion, were the leaſt Fee again la 
loft or avarice. 1 m 
The capi ita] of the empire being. thus 04 
tacked 2 times, and Italy overrun, = 
barous invaders, under various Cee 
from the remoteſt ſkirts of Europe, . 
weſtern emf rors, for ſome time, N 
hold the title without the power of re 
Honorius Fred t till he ſaw barer ly 2 
the greateſt part of his dominions; his capital 
taken by the Goths ;. the Huns ſeized of 
\ Panonia;z the Alans, Suevi, and Vandals eſta- 
bliſned in Spain; and the Burgundians ſettled 


— 


— 


th 
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Path where the Coths alſo fixed themſelyes 
55 aft. "After ſome time, the inhabitants Or 
5 alſo, being abandoned by the princes, 
ly attempted to take the ſupreme power 
0 eir own, hands. « Armoricg ind Britain, 
ſeeing themſelves forſaken, began to regulate 
themſelves by their own laws. Thus the power 
was entirely broken, and thoſe who all med 
He title? only enoduntered certain deſtruttibn. 


t le even the very name of emperor of 
50 Fel e pe 


xpired upon he abdication of Au- 

en and Odtacer, general of the Heruti, 

med the title of king of all Italy. Such 

10 end of this great empite, that had con- 

19 5 the world with its arms, and inſtructed 

Bos with Its wiſdom ; that had riſen by tem- 

Ervin and fell by luxury 3, that had been 

ed by a (pint of Perl, and that 

Pinto ruin when the empire was become ſo 

— that a Roman citizen was hut an 

em ty name. Its final CI happened 
abour five hundred and twenty. ta 


after the removal of the Imperial ſcht = 


Conftantinople," and four hundred and ſeveni 


91 . 
N the nativity of our Saviour, 1 
55, ö N. Ny B 77 = 124 D :aptg od; 
2 LS N 12 f 45 
„ br Ko ND RN. 
tin ? "4 1% SY $7757, 
19410 4 Iten! © \ IC fo! {ane 


0 yeuts after, 
| ge battle of Phatfalia, . a hundred and forty- 
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Act 


The engagement there be 
OQavius and Anthony deicribed, 78. 

ADRIAN. ] Elected emperour, 338. Hig ch 
and endowments, 338—340, 341. Viſits 


parts of the empire, 343—347- His death, 351, 
AcairPA POTHUMUS.] Put to denb by 


taa. 

AGRIPPINA., Her character, 205. Poiſons Ss - 
dius, 212, Dillentions with her ſon, 2 (247> 
death, 223. 

ALARIC. ] Invadey N 49 . Lay lege to, 404 
takes the city of Rome, 498, 499. 

ALEXANDER. ] Succeeds Hehogabalus, 4. Hh 
excellent character and gowerument, Re * 

His death au-. 

e His character, 29. His ration: ie 
people, 32. , Oppoſes Octavius, 3h... 
enemy to the ſtate, and an army ſent; renin Nam, 

8. Unites with Octavius and Lepi * 
be Brutus and Cafftus, 36. Dipe 
ſeveral kingdoms, 51. Captivated dy 
63. Marries Octavia, Auguſtus ſiſter, 66. 
again the Parthians, 67. Gives Cleopatra ſe 


_ Kingdoms, 72. His preparations for war with 
Octavius, 75. Defeated at Actium, 79. Returns 
; to Alexandria, 80, Prepares * 
| 3 


I N D: 1 2; if» 
82 His fleet and part of bis army elt ben 


ulm, 9 His death 8668, — — 

AnTowinus Piüs.] His character, 355 Wis 
death, 356. F 

Aquaguer.] That of Claudius eleribed, 

ARtvS:Þ His h condemned i in 134 bel, 
and himſelf baniſhed, 486. - - 


AvousTvs.] See Ocdavius.) His n 4 on be- 
. coming ſolely po ſſeſſed of the empire, 98. His 
conſultation with Agrippa and Mzcenas, for. 

_ His deceit and artifice to ſecure himſelf in the 

_ "empire, 157 104. Has the title of Auguſtus, with 
* 75 ter n conferred on him, 104. Makes 

«ob. ſuppreſs corruption in the ſenate, 
"log Nasa ſs in the people, and for ſeveral 
es, 106, 107. Other inſtances' 

. [i go government, 107—109. Several natio 

ho * revolted ſubdued; 110; 111. His Sag 


bles, 112—114. Has twen 
angle Ages him, Irs. His We 116, 


The honouts paid to his memory; 118. 
Abstirvs M. Lp akes L. Verus his — 356. 
His excellent government, 359- Defeats the Mar- 
Comuni and Quadi, 4 62. His army reltev- 
"ed A the prayers riſtian legion, 1 Gee 
+ Caſfius rebels againſt him, 36 55 
e the Seythiatis, 373. His W 
AAN T IAN.) e emperour by the 45 e 
© flis Chi ef, 45 Defeats 480 takes Zehdbia 


ny þriloner, 1 49. Inſtances of his erg ad 
e , fs e * 


Weber emperour ar Chad; ee ta in- 


Bericus, at 128 93s, Revolts under 
Nero, 


A" 1 . U BY A 
Were, 138. Sibdued by Paulus, 239. ENU 
ſubdued and civilized by Agricola, 302, - andy 
him firſt diſcovered td be an iffahd, 30 
Baurus. ) Conſpires againſt Cizfar, 24. an. 
racter, 48, Defeat at Phillippi, and deadly" 


4 $9- 
Brzauriun, or ConsTANTINOPLE. 1155 — 
tion na, 489. s — P 4 
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Ca,,w. ] Why ſo called, 1 59+ 595 lde 
well, 161. His cruelty and other mopſtrous nor- 
mities, 163176, His expedition into Germany, 

177. A conſpiracy formed againſt him, e ; His 

death, 186, | 3% 

\CARAcairls.] Kills Geta, 404. His * 

ties and extravagancies, 405—408, His deith, 


e Defeated and carried 0 Ne 


- 198; | 
Canvs. ] Choſen emperour by the atmy, 405, His 
death, 469. 3500.0 

Caro.} Retires from Pharſalia to Une, wy His 
death, 15. Character, 16. | 

Cs AR, Jurivs.] His character, R 

pey into Egypt, 2. His atchievements there, 
Goes againſt Pharnaces, 9. Gains an eaſy vi 

10. Goes into Africa, 11. Defeats Scipiay. 13 
Returns in triumph · to Rome, 27. Goes again in- 
to Spain, 18. Defeats Pompey's tons at Munda, 
20. His return to Rome, and conduct there, 21— 
23. A conſpiracy formed againſt him, 24, His 


+ death, 27. | 
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Iz N4 Dy EU KX. Ty 
CunM8TIANS]. A ſevere perſecution 1 og 
Ne, 231. Pomitian, 312. Trajan, ae ws i 

relius, 353, Valerian, 448. Edi 
—— them eee 483. hes = — 
T1 Proſcribed and mur axed, 4 

8 Parte 8 190. bebt 

jo Den, well, 191. Ooes into Britain, 194. 

— 2 to death, 198201. An RE 
of — cruelty, 202. Marries Agrippina, 208. His 
death, 212. | 

 CLxavunpivs, Fr Avius. ] His excellent character, 
"E atchievements and death, 453—456. 

| Or tor ATA. J Deſeription and character of tor, 
577. Flies from Actium, and js followed by 
Anthony, 78. Falls into the power of Auguſtus, 

38. Her interview with him, 91. Her death; gz. 

Com Mop us.] Syceceds Antonine, 376, His horrid 

"*:queltics and other enormities, 37738 1. His 
death, 382. 

"Conmantme THe GE IAT. ] Succeeds his father, 
480. Converted to Chriftianity, 482. Defeats 

„ Hicinius, 85. Convenes à general council of 
biſhops, 486. Puts to death his Wife amt ſon, 

K 486. Removes the ſeat of the empite to Byzan« 
tium, 488, 489. Divides the n 490. His 

: = Lat and character, 491; l 6 „ „ 

| " Convrantivs Crttonvs:)] Divides e with 

© Galerius; 476. His character, 4/7. Death, 478. 

a Corirories Conn.] Defeats the malice of Ti- 
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ne 7. We 
beets i 045 bn nn 
p "batter: Var dy the ſenate not interieur to 


„ Tian, 444+ Gains a great victory over the 
Goths, 
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Goths, but is afterwards routed by the 8 51 
of his general, 445. His death, ibic. 
DicTaToR.] The title when aboliſhed; 1. 
DiocLzstan.] His deſcent and character, 4%. 
Subdues the Perſians, 472. Perſecutes the Chrif- 
tians, 473. Reſigns the government, 474 His 
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303. Soon renders himſelf odious, 306. Severa 
nations invade the empire, 307, 308. His atro- 
gance and cruelties, ibid.— 311. A con 
formed _—_— him, 314. His _ 316. 
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F 1D ENA. ] Fifty thouſand perſons killed by the fl 
ing of an amphitheatre there, 144 
ro. UCINÞUs,] Deſcription of the draining this lake, 192 
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GAL BA. ] Declared emperour by the ſenate; 249. T1 
governed by his favourites, 257. - Adopts Piſo to 
ſucceed him, 259. His death, 262. "> 
GALER1US.] Has the eaſtern parts of the empire 

for his ſhare of government, 476. His death, 479. 
GALIEN Vs.] His deſolute conquct when choſeri 
emperour, 450. Names of the thirty tyrants, Whp 
pretended to the empire, 451. His death, 48 
GaLLvus.] By his treachery occaſions the defeat of 
the Roman army, 445, yet is declared emperdurby 
the ſurviving part, 446. Buys a peace Wy m 
Goths, 446. His character and death, 447. 
Gaul. Several nations of them, 138. e . 
ibid. g 
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Grxmanicvs.) His charter and atchievements 
in Germany, 126-128, The provinces of Aſia 
decreed to him, r Goes into Egype 138 
His death, 135. 
Graprarors] Edias made by Auguite © re. 
\ train the. immoderate exhibition of them tob. | 
GorRDIAN.] —— — ——_— #31, | 
\ Their deaths, 434 © 
GorDian the n His ease 439, — 
death, 444. maya} | 
Gorus.] Invade the empire, but are driven back 
by Goa Dran, 440. Make another invaſion, | 
442. Are defeated, but afterwards, thro” treachery, | 
route the Roman army, 445. Oblige the Romans | 
o purchaſe a peace, 446, which they ſoan break, | 
and again invade the empire, ibid. Renew their | 
[inroads under Conſtantine, 489. Admüed by 
Valens into Thrace, 495. | 
Hl. | | | 
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— ates.) Choſen emperout, 414- His 
-\ follies,. provigality and —_— Gr His 
death, 418. NN 1 er! 
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Janueaia.)] Wa ob ond whos, —— 
Jews] Revolt under Nero, 240z Trajan, 332 F 
J — 9 of, Auguſtus.) Her eden aps. 
9114 | 
, 4x3. Baniſhed by Auguſtus, e 
Jr IAV. ] Purchaſeth the empire, 389. n | 
ol 
— 2 San = The ſeverity uſed to bim, 293 
tvs VID Ex.] Revolts from Nero, and pro- 
claims Galba emperour, 243. His death, 246. 
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Rense Vnites with Anthoiy Die Oar, 
39. Has Spain aſſigned to him for his, ſhare of the 
- rjumvirate; 41. In a new diviſion of the empire, 
has the provinces in _—_ 66. His _ revolts 
to Octavius, 70. 214 
Livy.] His character as an | hiſtorian, 97. * 
LonGrnus,] Put to death by Aurelian, 466. 
nn Put W by 3 57 ett 
1 ** ene 
N | M. o | 
Macxmus.] Choſen emperour, 411. His death; 413. 
CANNED Made partner in the empire by Ho- 
- clefian; 474, With him teſigns the n | 
474. His death, 475: 2 Be np # | 
Mc'twAs:] His advice to Auguſtus, 101. by: 
Maximin.] His perſon and character, 42546. 
. Cruelty, 429, 430. The provinces of Africa 
ele and create Gordian emperour, 43 Iich 
the ſenate and people confirm, 432. Marches 
with his bee i Roaie, 433- His: tenth, 
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8 Procures the death of the Aung 
Meſſalina, 204—206, 'Being proſecuted by Ag bp 
pina goes into voluntary exile, 211. Ht ſel 
216. the 
Naa Marries Octavia, daughter of CUR 
2 5. Proclaimed emperour, 214. nun 
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of his government at firſt, ar6. Breaks out into 
extravagancies, 219. Marries Poppza, wife of 
„Otto 220; Puts his mother to death; 223. 
Goes into Greece, 22 Returns to Rome, 228. 
His palace deſcribed, 232. Puts great numbers 
to death, 234, 23752415. 44 Dehgny againſt 
him in: Gaul, 243. The revolt becomes general, 
46. His death, 2. 7 


Nenvai) Choſen emperour- by the ſenate, 313. His 


 charafter, 318. His mild and n unn ? 
| BROS His death, 323. Fo 
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Our Avius.) Claims the inheritance of his. uncle 
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Jer, 35. His churacter, ibid. Oppoſed in 


- His deſigns by Anthony, 36. Joins Anghany and 
Lepidus, 39. The ſenate confer on him abſolute 


power, 40 With Anthony and: Lepidus: forum 
the ſecond triumvirate, 41. Marches with An- 


rhony againſt the. conſpicators, 44. War com- 
menced between im and Anthony, 65. Are re- 


conciled, and divide the empire between them; 66. 


Deptives Lepidus of his ſhare in the triumoirate, 
wx" His preparations againſt e 
Defeats him at Actium, 79. Goes againſt him 

Alexandria, 83. Puts two ſons of — — 
death, 90. Returns wo, Rome in triumph, 95+ 
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Os xroktus.] Succeed Plautius In che government 
ol Britain, 194. ts Caractacus, 1932. 


Oxno.] Declared. emperour by the ſoldiery, the 
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Begins his reign oth. a Nel at of r ge 
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juſtice, a63- Marches againſt 

His i defeated. by that of bee 

P. 
bee ny a 393. — 
perour, * His death, 387. | 
PezTrONVSs. 3 His charaQer and death, 241. "4 
PH1iL1e.] Declared emperour by the . and 

ſenate, 441. His death, 443. 

PIII I.] The battle fought a, and dat 
of Brutus and Caſſius, 5x—46. 
P180.] Accuſed before the ſenate of the death*of 

Germanicus, and other <rimes, I 37- Kills him- 

: Calf, ibid. a, 74 9148 
Rr ur Ach. ] His excellent lower — Ties, 
Pour v, Cuzius.] The — od 4s his 

| mory by Ceſar, 3. wo: ftv! 
Powrre, Sox rus. ] Defeated by Werbe 2 


PawTws Para Lane int Gaul, 163. Bis 


. death, ibid. . >0 _ 
Popcra, wiſe of Brutus.) Her death, 30. 
ProBus.] Choſen emperour by the army, Fr i His 
character, atchievements and death, 465467. 
Puste Chaſen emperaur, with Albigys, * 
ſenate, 436: Thar thee q IS: 
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TI 42. In the begining of Auguſtus 
Te reign 
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beige, 9, 96. 
-(Fitizans, 96. None to be admited to the freedom 
of it without previous examination into their cha- 
racter, 106. The number of its inhabitants at 
A, cenſus | taken by Augustus, 175, Their luxury 
and prodigality, 156, Number of ity, 4 rhe 
in the reign. of Claudius, 212. A great part of it 
„bangt, 23, Apother fire and great re 30A 
"When firſt governed by two ſovereigns, 
„Hoffer e A ſediien e — 
L enn 
prvtry 1 A* IF. bc. + Wit 
eve — und bons? At. 
Pecures the death of Germanicus bee 
8 His death, 149. 4 
-F heir ſervile adulation of S ab 
Several edits made by bim to fuppreſs 
in. it, 105 106. Maximin the Sift 
. Permited by Decivs 0 chuſe a cenſor 
e AA tutor to Nerv, gn, f. 
death, 233 
Szyrkon. 7 Daittind we wer by un e 394 
Tg churiifter, 395. Defeats'Niger, 306. Albin, 
398. The Parthiins, 399- Goes into 3 
401. Dies there, 303. | 
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Tacitus. ] boten 0 by the ſenate, 662. 
His character and death 463. 
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Vid Admits the, Goths, te fettle . 


VESPASIAN. ] Proclaimed em wy he garde 276, 
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T1ztxivs.] Succeeds Auguſtus in the empire, 2 | 
His diſimulation, and the ſervile 8 
ſenste, 122126. His * ng rt Gernjagi-/! 
cus,"129—132. Begins te appear his wade 
charakter, 139. Retires'to — 143. — 
gteat numbers to death, 149—152. of 
gula for bis ſucceſſor, 134. His * 4 
Tires} Lays ſiege to Jeruſalem, 5 Taker th 
= _ Rome in 3 th his father 7 
ucceeds him, 2 is en bons 
ment, ibid.—301. His death, 30 3. 
Taalan, ] Adopted by Nerva to ſucceed him, 2. 
His character, 32436. Defeats the Dacians, | 


227 329 · Parthians and other king 33% 
- His deaths 336, Tho bapoyre paid yo ene 
339- PLL 7 142 dd iH. . 1 21 * * 
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405. Defeated and ſlain by them, 
VaLzziax.] Choſen emperour ty the. army, 448, 
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299 Mi good. government, * and pe 
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